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NOTE. 


The Series of Sailing Directions for the West Indies, published by 


Messrs. Imray anv Son, consists of the following ;— 


Parr I—Cuba, with the Bahama Islands and Banks, the Florida Reef, and 
the Windward Passages. 


Part IIl—Haiti, Jamaica, &c. 

Part III—The Bay of Honduras. 

Parr IV—The Gulf of Mexico. 

Parr V—Puerto Rico; the Virgin Islands and the Islands southward as far 
as the coast,—collectively known as the Caribbees. 

Part VI—The North Coast of South America from Trinidad westward, and 
the Coast to the Bay of Honduras. 


N.B.—These siz Books form_a_Nautical Directory for the whole of the 
West Indies. BETTIS 
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** The Publishers request communications that may tend to the Improvement 
of this or any of their Works. 
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THE 


WEST INDIES DIRECTORY. 


PART T. 


CUBA & THE BAHAMAS, de. 


*x* The Bearings and Courses in this Work are by Compass unless expressed 
to the contrary. The Depths refer to low water, ordinary Spring Tides. The 
Distances are in Nautical miles of 60 to a Degree. A Cable is considered to be 
ro Of a mile, and equal to 100 Fathoms. The Variation of the Compass at present 
(1869) is 1° 50' #. at Turk Island; 6° E. at Cape San Antonio, the west end of 
Cuba :—it probably decreases about 80 seconds annually. 


CUBA. 


Generat Remarxs.—Cuba, the largest and finest of the West India islands, was 
discovered by Columbus in 1492, and first settled by the Spaniards in 1511, since 
then, with the exception of a short interval, it has remained in their possession. Its 
extreme length is about 624 miles, with a breadth, throughout four-fifths of its length, 
not exceeding 50miles. Its coast line, estimated to have an extent of about 1800 
miles, contains many good harbours, but the greater part of itis beset with shoals, 
reefs, cays, and rapid currents, which render its navigation difficult and dangerous. 
A chain of mountains runs through the length of the island; these are lofty in 
the east, but gradually decrease in elevation towards the west, till they become 
slightly undulating hills, which rise with a gentle ascent to a height of 250 or 350 
feet above the level of the sea. Low and level tracts occur only on the southern 
coast. The largest level track, viz., that which occupies the space between 
Batabano and Xagua, is a swamp, extending 3 or 4 miles inland. Extensive 
tracts of the undulating country are without trees, and make excellent pasture 
ground. 

In 1864 the population amounted to about 2,000,000, the majority of whom 
were slaves. Fevers of different degrees of malignity prevail from May to 
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November, and occasionally throughout the year; amongst these the yellow fever 
is the most dangerous, all the sea ports are subject to it, but itis generally 
driven away by the ‘“ Nortes” or north winds, which blow at short intervals and 
with great force from November to April. 

Its products, which consist principally of sugar and tobacco, are of greater 
value than almost the whole of those of the other Antilles. Forests of mahogany, 
ebony, and cedar, are plentiful; and the fields are covered with flowers and 
odoriferous plants throughout the year. During the greater part of the year 
the climate is hot and dry. Rain often descends in torrents from July 
to September, and occasional showers fall for a month or two before and 
after that period. The air is much cooled by the north winds in December 
and January. 

The rainy season commences in June and ends about September. The N.E. 
Trade-wind blows over the whole island from March to October; during the 
remaining months it frequently has a northerly direction, sometimes changing to 
N.W. and blowing with great strength. On the north coast, in the fine season, 
the sea-breeze is regular, commencing about 11 or 12 o'clock, and giving place to 
the land-breeze as the evening advances ; it has been found, however, that the 
Trade-wind is the prevalent one on this shore of the island, and also that winds 
from South and East frequently prevail in the morning, and shift from E.N.E. to 
N.E. towards evening. At Havana the sea-breeze usually sets in about 10h. a.m. 
On the south coast there are alternate land and sea-breezes, the land-wind 
springing up shortly after sunset. 

Cuba has no large rivers, and only a few of them are navigable for small boats 
as much as 2 or 3 milesinland. The capital, Havana, is situated on the north 
coast, and has an excellent harbour. St. Jago de Cuba was formerly the capital ; 
and is still a place of considerable trade. 

The winding shores of Cuba form a number of excellent harbours, but the coasts 
are extremely foul, excepting the following parts:—From cape Maysi to cape 
Cruz, on the south side; from cape Maysi to point Maternillo, on the N.E. 
part; and from port Mariel to Matanzas on the north coast. Almost all the 
other parts have, to a considerable distance, shallows, cays, and reefs, so numerous 
and thickly scattered, that barriers are formed in several places, which prevent 
access to the shores of the island. 

We shall commence with a description of the south coast, from cape Maysi 
westward to cape San Antonio, including the Isle of Pines, &c.; then proceed to 
the N.W. and North coasts from cape San Antonio eastward to Havana and 
Matanzas; and finally with the N.E. coast, from cape Maysi westward to 
Matanzas and Havana. 


SOUTH COAST OF CUBA. 


CAPE MAYSI or MAIZE, the most easterly point of the east front of Cuba, 


consists of a low beach, which cannot be clearly seen until close to, and asa — 


dangerous reef extends from it eastward nearly a mile, it should not be 
approached too close. From the cape the coast begins to be high and clean, and 
trends about South 2} miles to Ouemado point, between which and Negra point 
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the coast falls back westward, and forms a bight known as Cala del Obando. 
Negra point is distant 5 miles in a south-westerly direction from Ouemado point 
and thence the coast takes a convex sweep southward and westward 7 miles 
as far as Caleta point, within which westward anchorage may be had in a small 
vessel in 10 fathoms at about } mile off shore. 

Light.—A jixed white light, at an elevation of 128 feet above the sea, is 
exhibited from the lighthouse about 2 miles north of cape Maysi, and in clear 
weather should be seen from a distance of 17 miles. The tower is round, with 
an octagonal base, and stands about 55 yards from the sea. 

In approaching this end of the island from the N.E. several conspicuous peaks 
of the Cobre mountains present themselves. The most remarkable is the Cerro 
del Yunque or the Anvil, about 27 miles westward of Maysi lighthouse, and a 
short distance south-westward of Baracoa, for which it is a good guide. Great 
care should be taken when rounding cape Maysi in the night, for there are no 
soundings to serve as a guide, and the westerly current is often strong, especially 
during the winter months. 

From cape Maysi to point Negra, the shore ought not to be approached nearer 
than 2 leagues, as the coast lies open to the breezes, and affords no anchorage. 
From point Negra to Baitiqueri there is no risk in running along shore at the 
distance of a mile; and along this part, and to leeward of the various points 
thereon, you may anchor in any depth of water that suits you, from 35 to 7 fathoms, 
but the best ground is in 16 fathoms, where you will be a good distance from the 
shore. In this part abundance of fire-wood may be procured, and several rivers 
disembogue, from which you may obtain excellent water. 

Cape Guanos or Ocoa, point, lies south-westward of point Caleta, Within this 
cape is the bay of Ocoa, in which there is good anchorage. The anchoring mark 
is the eastermost point, distant about 1; miles, in a line with the table-land of 
St. Nicholas mole, bearing E.S.E. The depths are from 35 to 7 fathoms, but 16 
or 17 fathoms are the best. Two rivulets of fresh water run into the bay. 

Baitiqueri Harbour is small, with a very narrow entrance; the depths are 15 
and 20 feet, and therefore only sufficient to receive small vessels. Itis well 
sheltered from all winds, and, at the further end, has a rivulet of the same name, 
whence water may be obtained. There is somewhat more than a cable's length 
between the two outer points of the entrance, but from the windward point a rocky 
reef runs off, with from 10 to 17 feet on the edge of it; and the leeward point also 
sends off a reef to about } cable. Between these is the entrance channel, 
which is only 50 yards wide; but having passed this narrow part, it widens as 
you approach the two interior points, and the depth of water admits of approach- 
ing the shore. 

From Baitiqueri harbour the coast trends about S.W. 5 miles, to Tortuguilla 
point, and thence W. 4S. 3 miles to the river Yateras. From this, at about 4 
miles in a S.W. ¢ S. direction, is Malano point, and 8 miles W. } S. from it, lies 
the entrance of port Escondido, or Hidden port. All the coast between 
Baitiqueri and port Escondido is believed to be clean, and quite safe at the 
distance of a mile. 

‘wWinds.—Between cape Maysiand Baitiqueri the coast is sufficiently protected 
from North and N.E. winds, which prevail during the winter months, except the 
part between Pintado and Caleta points, where the N.E. winds, which blow hard, 
eause much sea. The land winds prevail all the year round at night, and blows 
fresh during the North and N.E. winds, which much facilitates ‘a vessel making 
easting, if the coast be kept close aboard so as to take advantage of them, as they 
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do not reach far seaward. From Baitiqueri to Guanos point the coast can be 
approached to the distance of a mile, but from the latter point round cape Maysi 
the coast should not be approached at night within 6 miles. 

Current.—At a short distance from the coast the stream of the flood sets 
westward, and that of the ebb eastward. The general current runs constantly 
westward during the months of July, August, and September, and its rate varies 
with the force of the winds which produce them. 

Port Escondido is sheltered from all winds, and within it are various bays, fit 
for all classes of vessels. The entrance is very narrow, for between the outer 
points it is only 1 cable wide ; and as each of them is fringed with a reef, of which 
the windward one runs off } cable, the channel is only 90 yards wide, but 
luckily it presents no windings, and the whole length of the narrow strait is not 
more than 1} cables. To enter it you must steer N. 43° W., which may be always 
done with the wind free, althongh the breeze may be at N.E. To enter this 
harbour, it is better to place a boat on the outward point of the windward reef, 
which is about mid-length of the channel, as it will serve as a mark by which to 
sail in. You have then only to bring the vessel's head N. 43° W., and run in 
that direction, passing close to the boat until you have passed the inner point to 
leeward, where you may anchor in 6 or 6} fathoms, on clay. 

As there are no leading marks in this harbour, a vessel should keep in mid- 
channel, but as it is very narrow, ample sea-room must be taken, in order to alter 
the vessel’s course from West to N. 43° W., for the purpose of entering the 
channel. Though the coast to windward of the entrance may be passed at $a 
cable, yet it should not be passed at less than 3 or 4; then, although in Inffing, 
the vessel may pass to leeward of the demarcation given, N. 43° W., yet there 
will be sufficient room to rectify this, by getting to windward, in order that the 
proper bearing may be gained, before you are between the points, which is 
requisite, as the channel cannot otherwise be passed without danger. Any one 
desirous of proceeding farther into the interior of the harbour,instead of bringing 
up in the anchorage just described, may easily do so by the eye, by towing, or 
even under sail; there being no difficulty, though a plan of the harbour for 
further guidance must be consulted. 

Vessels seldom run into this port, it having no trade or commerce, and if 
anchorage must be sought for in consequence of bad weather, every exertion 
ought to be made to reach Guantanamo ; for if, in good weather, it be difficult to 
enter the port, it must be much more so in stormy and obscure weather; and it 
would not be strange, if without or with a pilot, a vessel be driven on one of the 
reefs at the entrance, or get embayed, or it might strike on the rocks at some 
point of the coast, which might easily be mistaken for the entrance to this 
harbour. 

GUANTANAMO or CUMBERLAND HARBOUR.—From port Escondido the 
coast trends in a westerly direction to Guantanamo, a distance of 12 miles; and 
along the whole length it is very clean, and contains some small sandy coves. 
The port of Guantanamo, which is open to foreign commeree, is very extensive, 
and perfectly sheltered from all winds. As the entrance is approached from 
southward, a remarkable light-coloured cliff will be seen, on the side of a hill, at 
some distance inland, which from westward resembles a kite. To sail in, 
bring this cliff to bear N. by W., or N. by W. ? W., and run in with that bearing 
until you open Fisherman’s point, which is sandy, has two huts on it, and cannot 
‘be mistaken, for there is no other sandy point on that side. Having opened 
Fisherman's point, you may steer N. by EK. 4 E., or N_N_E., until the huts bear 
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E. by S., then haul up N.E. or N.E. by E. for the anchorage, where you may 
lie in 6 or 7 fathoms, on mud, with Fisherman’s point bearing 8. by E. or S.S.E., 
the west head of the harbour about S.W. 4 W., and the light-coloured cliff from 
West to W. by S. 

A reef lies off the point a short distance south-west of Fisherman's point, 
and must be avoided; it is about 14 or 2 cables in length N. by W. and 8. by E., 
and 20 to 30 fathoms in breadth; has 16 or 17 feet on the shoalest part, 
3 fathoms within it, and 5 fathoms close to its outer edge, which is about 24 or 
3 cables from shore. The marks for its south end are the two huts on Fisher- 
man's point in a line, bearing N.E. by E., and the point within the east head 
S. by E.; the marks for the north end are, the N.E. hut, about its breadth open 
to the northward of the other hut, bearing N.E. by E. # E., and the point within 
the east head S. 4 E. Ships from eastward may pass as near to the {east 
head as convenient, there being 9 and 10 fathoms close to Sit, but must run 
westward, and bring on the before-mentioned bearing of the cliff before they run 
in, in order to avoid the reef just described. 

Ships from westward may approach the west head to 2 cables, but when 
they are within it, must haul more eastward, in order to avoid a flat that 
extends from Augusta, or Guantanamo river, nearly in a direction towards the 
light-coloured cliff, and to nearly one-third across the harbour towards Fisher- 
man's point. It may be approached by the lead, as the soundings towards it are 
regular, but do not approach the eastern shore nearer than3 cables. There is no 
bottom at a short distance, without the points of the entrance ; between them are 
20 or 18 fathoms, decreasing regularly to 8 or 7 fathoms. Water can be obtained 
by going 10 or 12 miles up on the eastern side of the harbour, in a small river 
named Water river. 

The following observations are by a correspondent of the Nautical Magazine, 
1844 :—‘“ This is one of the most extraordinary inlets in the island of Cuba, or 
perhaps anywhere, and has many hiding recesses within its entrance. That so 
perfect and uncommonly fine a sheet of water or rather series of deep-water lagoons, 
as this inlet presents, and which the celebrated Admiral Vernon was pleased to 
re-name in honour of the royal soldier (Cumberland) should {be left by the 
Spaniards in the same state it and the surrounding country wére found at the 
time of the discovery, would seem remarkable if we were unacquainted with the 
fact that scarcely an island in any part of the world has on its shores so many 
land-locked harbours, or sea-lakes, as I believe, the seaman’s old friend Dampier, 
termed this class of enclosed waters. 

By the early English adventurers it was called Waltenham harbour, and it has 
always been considered as tlie ‘Refuge Haven’ (by way of eminence) of the 
station, for vessels during the season of the hurricanes; and, unquestionably, as 
a place of retreat, it affords good shelter, especially from the East round to N.W., 
as I have experienced during one of those awful storms, but it is inferior to 
St. Jago in this respect. 

On the starboard hand in the channel of entrance, the land at the base of the 
little hills forms a shelf, the margin of which is cliffy throughout; on this side, 
more than halfway in, there is a sunken rock to be avoided, otherwise the passage 
is clear. At the distance of a few miles, the position of the harbour may be 
readily known by several remarkable mounds of a reddish brown colour inter- 
mixed with green. The port side of the channel is low and wooded.” 

From Guantanamo the coast trends in a westerly direction about 20 miles, 
to Berraco point, and is sufficiently clear to permit ships to pass it at the distance 
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ofa mile. Berraco point may be known by a hill which rises on it, and thence 
the coast bends to the northward, and forms the bay of cape Baxo, or Low cape, 
whence it trends westward to the river Juragua, which is 10 miles distant from 
point Berraco. The coast between cape Baxo and Juragua is named Los 
Altares, or the Altars, because it forms three separate beachy bays, separated from 
each other by high scarped mountains. 

From the river Juragua to the entrance of the harbour of St. Jago de Cuba, 
the distancetis’9 miles. The coast is clean, and may be passed at a mile distant: 
the rivers Sardinero and Aguadores disembogue in this space. Near the latter 
river may be seen some small houses, inhabited by water-carriers. 

8T_JAGO DE CuBA.—This harbour is good, but the entrance, being very 
narrow and crooked, is difficult to take. On the east point stands the Morro 
castle, and somewhat further in that of the Estrella, or Star castle, which is 
separated from the first by a bay, at the end of which is another small fort or 
battery. The coast to windward sends off a rocky shoal, which extends from the 
Morro point about 24 cables, and the coast to leeward sends off another, which 
stretches from the point southward about a cable. Between these two shoals 
lies the channel, which at its entrance, isa cable in width, but further in is 
reduced by about one-third of a cable; so that, when abreast of the bay, between 
the Morro and Estrella castles, which is the narrowest part, it is only 3 of a 
cable in width; and from this it continues of the same breadth until past Smith 
cay, when the harbour begins to open. 

The city of Cuba is of considerable dimensions, and the most ancient in the 
island, and is built on the side of a gentle slope at the north-east corner of the 
port. The principal produce are coffee and copper ore. In 1863 it contained a 
population of about 30,000, of whom more than 8000 were slaves. 

Light.—A lighthouse, 20 feet high, built of iron and coloured white, stands 
at 100 yards eastward of the Morro castle, and exhibits a white light, which 
revolves every two minutes. The light is elevated 220 feet above the level of the 
sea, and may be seen in clear weather from a distance of 15 miles. 

DIRECTIONS.—To take this harbour, vessels should keep 1} to 2 miles from 
shore, until Estrella castle bears N.E. by N.; when steer for it, taking care 
not to bring it eastward of that bearing, and pass Morro point close to, 
in order to avoid the ledge extending from the western point of entrance. 
Keep the eastern shore aboard until the Estrella is passed, then steer in mid- 
channel between the shore and Smith cay, on the south end of which there is a 
small village where pilots reside. 

When off the north end of the cay, a white beacon buoy will be seen lying in 
8 feet water on the west end of a flat ledge, running off from point Gorda, the 
inner point of what may be termed the outer channel; and a little within it is a 
pile beacon, both of which should be left to eastward. To clear this spit keep 
the north angle of the Estrella just open east of Smith cay, until the city comes 
open, when haul up for the inner channel. Having rounded the spit, a red 
beacon will be seen on the Colorado shoal, in the middle of the channel, which 
must be kept to port; point Gorda cliff south of it being clear of danger. 
Then steer along the eastern shore, which is steep-to, and pass southward and 
eastward of Ratones cay, on which there is a magazine. 

Having passed this cay steer about N. by E., passing westward of a white buoy 
on the Piedra de la Compadres, the outer of two small shoals; on the inner one 
there is a dry rock. Then haul up for the city, and anchor as most convenient 
according to the vessel's draught, as the depth decreases gradually towards the 
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Upper part of the harbour. A vessel will have a good berth in 3 fathoms water, 
at about 4a mile from the city, with Ratones cay S.S.W. + W. and the flagstaff 
on the south battery E.S.E. In leaving, it will be advisable to drop down to the 
entrance with the sea-breeze on the previous evening, to be in readiness for the 
land wind on the following morning. Strangers should take a pilot. ’ 

ih order to enter Santiago de Cuba, the wind should be about E.S.E., which 
will enable a sailing vessel to anchor in the outer part of the port; but to pro- 
ceed to the anchorage off the town the wind should be as far southward as 8.E. by 
E. so as to weather the Colorado shoal. As the channel is narrow, and the land 
elevated, it is necessary to carry lofty sails, which alone at times feel the winds. 
Vessels leave the port with the land wind, which lasts all the year round, and 
which should be as far northward as N.E. by E.,as from the buoy of Gorda 
point, she will have to lie up about S.E. by E., for the channel between Smith 
cay and Gasper point east of it. With very light wind a sailing vessel should 
neither enter nor leave the port. 

In winter, when north-east winds prevail, some days may elapse when 
vessels are unable to enter under sail, but at other times there is always a breeze 
from southward and eastward. During the rainy season, the current is very 
strong in the channel at the entrance of the port, when it can neither be entered 
nor quitted without a steady breeze. Pilots reside at the small town of Socapa 
almost at the entrance, and go out when the look-out man makes the signal. At 
the head of the port there is a careening place, and naval stores may be obtained. 
Water and all other supplies may be had. 

It is high water at Santiago de Cuba, full and change, at 8h. 30m.; and the 
rise of tide is 2 feet. 

Winds.—Within the port squalls are frequent between May and October, 
bringing much rain and wind, especially if they come from N.E.; they appear 
to arise in a great measure from local circumstances, inasmuch as off the coast 
and even in the channel, they are less frequent. The land winds are constant 
during the night, weak from May until October, but fresh in the dry months and 
northerly winds; sometimes they begin to blow at 9 p.m., at other times they do 
not commence until early morning, yet they almost always last until a little 
before the sea-breeze sets in between 9 and 10 a.m.; between the two winds there 
is an interval of calm. 

Sailing vessels should avoid running into the calm near the Morro, especially 
if there be much sea outside. From May till October storms from the S.E. 
take place all along the coast, when the weather is so thick and dirty as to 
completely obscure it; during which it is dangerous to endeavour to make the 
port as it is then difficult to recognize, and the sea is so heavy at the entrance as 
occasionally to close it. 

From St. Jago de Cuba the coast continues to trend westward, forming various 
bays ; but their anchorages are of little consideration, and only used by coasters. 
Upon this coast are the Montanas del Cobre, or Copper mountains, which 
are about 11 miles distant from St. Jago. These mountains, in clear weather, 
have been seen from various points of the north coast of Jamaica, consequently 
they can be seen more than 33 leagues off. About 18 leagues west from St. Jago 
de Cuba there is another very high mountain, the Peak of Tarquino, 8400 feet 
above the sea, and an excellent land-mark; and beyond that, at 16 miles from 
cape de Cruz, there is another called the Ojo del Toro. 

Portillo, about 24 miles eastward of cape de Cruz, is the only opening of 
importance on this part of the shore, where vessels of the heaviest draught will 
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find good temporary anchorage, and a watering-place. The harbour may be 
recognized by three perpendicular white cliffs, which form the western side of the 
entrance, and the low swampy land on the east side. Both points are foul toa 
short distance, but the reefs are steep-to, and the sea breaks heavily on them. 
The interior is obstructed by sand-banks, which are pointed out by stakes. 
There are 7 fathoms water in the centre of the channel, and with the eastern 
point bearing E.S.E. } mile, a vessel will have good anchorage in 54 or 
6 fathoms. 

Soundings appear to extend to a short distance all along this part of the coast, 
and in moderate weather a vessel may anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms water off the 
sandy beach at the foot of Turquino. Westward of Portillo the depths are 
12 to 6 fathoms at from 2to4 miles off shore. The soundings are irregular, 
varying suddenly from 6 to 3} fathoms; but the bottom is easily seen, and there 
is no difficulty in picking out a sandy spot. 

CAPE DE CRUZ is the last place on this part of the island, where the coast 
is clean. It is about 36 leagues distant from St. Jago; and you may sail along 
the whole intermediate coast at the distance of a league, or even less; but as 
there is no inducement to go so near, it is more advisable to run along at the 
distance of 2 or even 3 leagues. 

Light.—A lighthouse is building at cape de Cruz which is to exhibit a fixed 
white light, at 106 feet above the sea, and visible at a distance of 15 miles. In 
the meantime a temporary fixed white light is shown near the tower, 46 feet 
above the sea, and is visible 6 miles. 

The land over cape de Cruz appears conspicuously when bearing E.N.E., and 
has two or three hummocks, which are formed by the high land eastward of it. 
English point (Punta del Inglis) is very remarkable, having two sudden drops: 
and terminating in a perpendicular point. It lies about 4 miles eastward 
of the cape, and resembles Europa point, at Gibraltar. A reef extends from the 
cape south-westward about 2 or 3 miles, on which the sea breaks heavily. Pilots 
reside at the cape. 

At cape de Cruz a white bank commences, which terminates at Trinidad. 
Upon this bank are innumerable cays and reefs, forming channels of more or less 
width. The principal cays on the edge of the bank are those called the Cayos de 
las Docé Leguas, or the Twelve-League cays, occupy an extent of 20 leagues, in 
nearly a W.N.W. direction. 

TWELVE-LEAGUE cays,—To coast along these cays, and being 5 miles 
southward of cape de Cruz, steer northward and westward, in order to sight 
the eastern head of the Doce Leguas cays, and then skirt them in a W. by N. 
direction, about a league off. Having run about 7 leagues, steer W.N.W. 
18} miles, when the Boca de Caballones open, and it may be easily known by 
being broader than any other eastward of it, and because the south and east 
points of its entrance are very low, with edges of Soboruco rock, low white rocky 
cliffs, composed of bleached coral and indurated sand. Having fixed the ship’s 
position satisfactorily, continue coasting along by the cays, at the distance of 
8 miles, sailing on the preceding course, and haying run 21 miles, you will 
perceive to northward a great opening, formed by the cays, which is the Boca 
Grande: passing it, pursue the same course, keeping the Cinco Balas, or Five 
Balls’ cays, in sight, at the distance of 2 leagues, and observing that a reef 
extends 4 miles to the 8.W. from Breton cay, which is steep to the breakers. 
Breton cay is the westernmost of the Doce Leguas cays. There is anchorage 
off Breton cay, in 7} fathoms, with the cay bearing N.E. by E. 3} miles; and 
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the S.W. point of the reef, which is bold, $.E. by E.4E.,2 miles. Nearly ina 
line between Breton cay and port Casilda, on the main of Cuba, lies the Placer 
de Ja Paz, a sand bank, having on its eastern part good anchorage, and not less 
than 14 fathoms, on sand and shells. 

Tf night should come on when you are in the vicinity of cape de Cruz, or 
southward of it, as before assumed, you must steer W.3 S. 14 miles, and thence 
N.W. { W. in order to keep completely clear of the Docé Leguas cays. Continue 
this course till daylight, then change it so as to make and recognize these cays, 
and thus get into the route already recommended. 

Should night overtake you between cape de Cruz and the eastern head, when 
it might be desirable to anchor on the bank, you may do so on any part of it, 
keeping in mind that rocks abound on its edges, and that in order to get clean 
ground, you should run upon it on sand, into between 20 and 10 fathoms. 

Should night come on when coasting by the Doce Leguas cays, steer W. } S. 
until you are from 3 to 34 leagues from them, and even then continue the same 
course, bearing in mind that the current, hereabout, sets N.E. and S.W., and if 
the tide happens to set in, it is very possible to get aground on the reef, and 
therefore every precaution should be taken to guard against danger. 

If necessity obliges you to anchor in the mouth of the Caballones channel you 
may do so on sand, but should not get into less than 3 fathoms. 

To avoid the White grounds, and intending to proceed to Trinidad, a ship, at 
about 3 leagues south from cape de Cruz, ought to steer W. 4 S. 24 miles, when 
having run thus far, she should alter to N.W.4W. With this course, and a 
distance of 31 leagues, she will be 10 or 12 miles from Grande cay; and, 
although, with these courses, she may pass the edge of the White grounds at the 
distance of 10 or 12 miles, she ought, nevertheless, to navigate with a good look- 
out, and the deep-sea lead going, especially by night, lest she be driven on 
by the current. 

Having recognized Grande cay, continue a N.W. course until Breton cay bears 
N.E. about 9 miles, and then steer N.N.W. 4 W. 38 miles, when Pan de Azucar, 
or Sugar-loaf hill of Sancti Espiritus, will appear in one with the hills of Bonao, 
which are some high ridges immediately westward of it. 

In this navigation, Zarza cay and Machos cay will still be seen from with- 
out ; and when the leading mark just mentioned is on, you will still be in sight of 
the Machos, and another very small cay,named Puga ; this latter is very remark- 
able by the breaking of the sea upon it, and it will bear nearly N. 4 W. about a 
mile distant. From the same spot Blanco cay will be seen, bearing about 
N.N.W. 3+ W. This cay is remarkable, both as being the westernmost cay of them 
all, and because it is bordered with white rocks. 

Between Puga and Blanco cays is the place for entering upon the White 
grounds; to do which, steer so as to pass about 4 a mile, or rather less, from the 
reef of Puga, which is always seen; and in the passage you will have 6 fathoms 
water. Having passed Puga, steer N. + W. in order to anchor in 4 fathoms, sand 
and weed, with the south part of Blanco cay bearing W. 4 8., that is, if the 
approach of night, or waiting for a pilot, should render it necessary. 

Between Zarza cay and the coast, there is anchorage, as there also is in various 
other places hereabout, which will be found more or less commodious, according 
to the winds and draught of the vessel. The cays in general have but little 
elevation above the surface of the water, and their low edges present no extent of 
beach; but rocky banks stretch out a short distance from their points, excepting 
those which form the Machos channel, which, within the strait, are very clean. 
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THE coastT.—The coast from point Jatibonico westward to that of Pasabanao, 
forms a bay, with a depth of 2} and 3 fathoms. The river Jatibonico dis- 
embogues at the point of the same name ; but it is necessary to go a league up the 
river to obtain water. Westward of Pasabanao point is the Estero de las Caovas, or 
Mahogany creek, in which small vessels not drawing more than 6 feet may find 
shelter from the S.E. winds. After Estero de las Caovas at the distance of 
3 miles, follows point Manati, on which are some wells of tolerably sweet water. 
Point Manati with point Tolete, which lies westward of it, form a little bay, 
about the middle of which is the mouth of Estero Nuevo, or New creek. The 
points Tolete and Zarza form another bay, in whichis the Estero de San Marcos, 
with very little water at its entrance. 

The river Zarza disembogues on the eastern part of point Zarza; by which 
river much traffic is carried on with the town of Sancti Espiritus, which is distant 
from the entrance 13 leagues. The water of this river is not sweet within 
8 leagues of the sea. Westward of point Zarza is the creek of the same 
name, with a depth of 7 feet. where small vessels may find shelter from the S.E., 
as they may also westward of the same point, under the lee of a reef which runs 
out west-south-westward from it to the distance of a mile, and which forms a bay, 
with a depth of 3 and 3} fathoms on clay. 

Point Caney lies a league westward of point Zarza, and with it forms a 
small bay, in which are 3 and 5 fathoms, clay and grass. West of point 
Caney is the Estero or creek of the same name, with 7 feet water. South of this 
point is cay Blanco de Zarza; and between the reef which runs out from it and 
the point, there is a good channel, navigable for all classes of vessels, which may 
find good shelter to the westward of the cay. Westward of point Caney is 
that of Ciego, which forms with it a bay, with from 3 to 7 fathoms water. 

Next point Ciego follows that of Yguanojo, at which the river of the same name 
disembogues itself, the water of which is excellent; but to obtain it, itis necessary 
to ascend the river nearly a league. Westward from point Yguanojo is 
point Agabama, eastward of which runs out the cays de Tierra, or cays of 
the Land, which, with point Yguanojo form a bay, called San Pedro, with a depth 
of 34 to 6 fathoms, on clay. The landing places of Tolloso, Golonduro, Seyba, 
and Brugas, lie in this bay, and serve for the traffic carried on here in wood, 
tobacco and salt. Point Agabama forms with the cays de Tierra another small 
bay, with a depth of 7, 5, and 4 fathoms, on clay and sand. The river Agabama 
is at the point uf the same name, the water of which is not sweet till beyond 
6 leagues from its mouth. The shores, from Agabama to point Casilda, are over- 
flowed and covered with mangroves ; and from point Casilda to Guarabo they are 
of sand and scarped rock. Potrillo, which is the highest point of the mountains 
above Trinidad, may be seen in clear days at the distance of 21 leagues, and 
together with the Pan de Azucar, or Sugar loaf, are excellent marks for 
ascertaining your position. 

From Boca Grande the reef admits of no entrance on the shoal ground, as far 
as the outer Zarza; but, between it and the outer Machos, there is a spacious 
entrance, and depth sufficient for every class of vessels. Nevertheless, if when 
in sight of Breton cay, and to leeward of Boca Grande, it is deemed desirous to 
anchor on the bank for the purpose of regulating the time for making Puga and 
Blanco cay, or for any other cause, it may be done by steering towards Breton cay, 
until the N.W. part of that cay bears E. } N.; but in steering thus, use the lead 
freely, and anchor in from 4 to 3 fathoms, sand. If the wind will not allow you 
to steer directly East for the anchorage, and you areobliged to work to windward, 
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observe not to prolong the tacks northward longer than until the N.W. part 
of the cay bears E.S.E., nor southward farther than until the same point 
of the cay bears N.E. 3 E.: between these bearings you may work, tack and 
tack, until you reach the anchorage, in which there is shelter from the winds, from 
North round by East, to S.W., caused by the line of reefs and cays, which lie in 
these directions. All these reefs show above water, and the outer part of them is 
nearly 3 miles S.W. from the westernmost part of Breton cay. 

Any large vessel seeking shelter from the weather, or any other cause upon the 
bank, may enter between the outer Zarza and outer Machos, and may run over 
the whole of the interior of the bank, there being sufficient depth for every class 
of vessels. 

Tides.—This part of the subject shall be concluded with the observation that 
currents more or less rapid are produced by the tides, and in various directions, 
according to the channels which are formed by the reefs; but they are of little 
importance, as the greatest rise of the water, which is at the time of the new moon, 
is not more than 1} feet, except with S.E. winds, when it rises 3 feet. 

PORT MASIO will be found the most convenient harbour, as a vessel can 
get in and out easily with the prevailing winds; but neither of these places is 
adapted for vessels drawing over 14} feet water. Those of heavier draught may 
anchor within the Blanco channel in from 3 to 4 fathoms, with Blanco cay bear- 
ing W. by S., and Puga cay S. by E. In acase of necessity, however, the 
following directions might be useful, as most of the shoals may be seen from aloft 
in clear weather. 

A vessel bound to port Masio should enter by the channel, a mile wide, 
between Blanco cay and the Puga reef. Pass the east end of the cay at the 
distance of about 2 cables, and steer N.E. or N.E. by N. until the cay bears West, 
when, if necessary to await a pilot, it will be prudent to anchor in about 3 or 
4 fathoms water, mud and weed ; if not, proceed as follows :—Having entered the 
channel, or brought the southern part of Blanco cay to bear W. $S., and the 
middle of Puga cay 8.E. 4 §., steer N.W. + W., and it will lead between the ledge, 
which runs off north-eastward from Blanco cay for 3 mile,and the Cascajal bank 
to the eastward, parts of which are nearly awash. 

When Jobabo point (which is sandy) bears N. } W., steer to the N.N.W. for 
the west point of the harbour, keeping over towards the Guard-house point, which 
separates Jobabo from Caballones, until it is passed, when the eye must be the 
guide for mid-channel, the edges of the shoals on either side being clearly visible. 
A berth may be chosen as most convenient to the vessel's draught, only taking 
care to avoid a mud-bank extending from the wharf on the western shore to 
nearly the centre of the harbour, the outer end of which bears N. 3} E. from the 
west point of the entrance. If more convenient, instead of proceeding thus far, 
the vessel may haul into Caballones bay without any difficulty. 

PORT CASILDA.—To enter port Casilda, observe the same route as that given 
for port Masio, until the south part of Guayos cay comes on with the south 
part of the mainland of Casilda, in which direction is the break or mouth of 
Jobabo, by which you ought to enter; and keeping away in this position to run in 
the middle of it, the eye and the lead will facilitate your entrance : itis 110 yards 
wide, with a depth of 4 fathoms. Being at the west part of this opening, at one 
cable’s distance, steer W.S.W., sailing in 6,7, and 8 fathoms, clay, until point 
Casilda is on with the north point of Ratones cay; at that moment place the 
ship's head on the westernmost part of the city of Trinidad, avoiding the rocky 
reef which runs out S.S.W. from Guayos cay, and which will be passed when the 
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south part of this cay is on with the east part of Tabaco; and then place the head 
towards the easternmost part of the city, until the south part of Ratones cay 
comes on with the westernmost part of the high mountains of Rio Honda, when 
you must steer towards these objects, to pass clear of the shoal Eumedio: and, 
following the same mark, with the precaution of keeping a little to starboard, you 
will go clear of point Casilda, which is somewhat foul ; and proceeding on for the 
interior, go southward of Ratones cay, allowing a berth to its south point, 
after passing which, you may steer N.W.+ W.and soon afterwards anchor in 
3 or 34 fathoms, on clay. 

Caution.—No stranger ought to attempt to make either of the ports of Masio 
or Casilda without the assistance of a pilot, as the navigation cannot be considered 
otherwise than difficult. Port Casilda may also be approached by the channel of 
Agabama, by the north of Guayos cay, or from the west of Blanco cay, and by 
the breaks or mouths of this part of the reef, as by Boca Grande, the Negrillo, 
and Mulatas; but the entrances are dangerous, and there are no leading marks. 

RIVER GUAURABO,.—To take the mouth of the river Guaurabo, or Trinidad 
river, steer along outside the bank, and run in without fear, to within a musket 
shot of the shore, which, in this part, is very clear; and running along at the 
same distance, you will see the bay of the entrance, formed by Ciriales point 
to the south, and that of the river Canas to the north ; and when you have got it 
well open, steer, with little sail set, so as to pass nearer to point Canas than to 
point Ciriales, because it is much cleaner, with the precaution of sounding 
frequently: and, if in a large vessel. anchor immediately upon getting bottom, 
because the anchorage is of very small extent. If the vessel is small, you may 
run in, steering towards the south shore of the bay, keeping the ship’s head 
between two sandy beaches, which are the only ones on it, until you are in 
8 or 6 fathoms water, on sand, when you may anchor. From river Guaurabo, 
westward, the coast is very clean, and may be sailed along at the distance of a 
league. Between river Guaurabo and point San Juan are several rivers; in all 
these, coasting vessels, which do not draw more than 6 feet, sometimes anchor. 

This part of the bank having been described, and the anchorages in the vicinity 
of Trinidad, there remains only to mention, that Masio is to be preferred to 
Casilda, not only on account of its deeper water, and being able to sail out of it 
with the Trade-wind, but from it being easier of access; whilst on the contrary, 
the anchorage of port Casilda extends out not more than 4 cables, and is very 
difficult to get out of with the Trade-wind, and finally, in order to obtain water, 


it is necessary to send boats to the river Guaurabo. Port Masio is, therefore, the — 


only one which vessels, intending to load or discharge, or remain any time at 
Trinidad, ought to take. Small vessels, such as those in the service of the post- 
office, ought to steer for the mouth of the Guaurabo, by which, with their boats, 
they may conduct their correspondence with Trinidad; and the boats, on their 
return down the river, may supply the vessel with water, if necessary. In this 
manner, more despatch can be made than could be at port Masio, and much more 
than at port Casilda. 

TRINIDAD, —The city of Trinidad is situated on high ground, about 3} miles 
from the sea, and a conspicuous church in the upper part of it is 700 feet above 
the sea. When seen from West and S.W., this hill has the appearance of a 
gunner’s groin detached from the main. At little more than } a mile to the north 
of it, the river Guaurabo or Trinidad passes and disembogues into the sea- 
Trinidad has open communication with the sea by this river, the mouth of which 
is to the north of the point of Maria Aigular, at which terminate the White 
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grounds extending from cape de Cruz. The harbours of Casilda and Masio are 
eastward of this point, and to arrive at them it is necessary to enter upon the 
White grounds. In 1863 the city of Trinidad contained a population of 10,000, of 
whom 2000 were slaves. 

THE coast.—The coast from the river Guaurabo westward is very clean, and 
you may run along it at the distance ofa league. The coast trends W. $N., fora 
little more than 8 miles, to the west point of the river Honda; from this it runs 
N.W. by W. ? W., 9 miles, to San Juan point, which is easily known, as the coast 
from it turns to N. by W. + W., rather more than a mile to the river Guaigimico. 

Between the river Guaurabo and San Juan point, the rivers Guanayara, 
Cabagan, Honda, Yaguanabo, and San Juan, disembogue ; in all these, coasting 
vessels drawing not more than 6 feet, sometimes anchor. To procure fresh water 
from either of them, it is necessary to proceed a league up from their mouths. 
The water is deep all along this part of the coast, and the bottom clean, excepting 
a little reef, which juts out nearly 4 amile, between the rivers Yaguanabo and San 
Juan. The shore is scarped and composed of Soboruco rock. The land is 
mountainous or hilly, a short distance westward from San Juan point, and at it 
commence the mountains of San Juan or of Trinidad. 

From the river Guaigimico the coast trends N.W. by W. 14 miles to Colorados 
point, and is so clean that it may be safely approached within a prudent distance. 
The land is level, without mountains, and in it are the rivers Gavilan, Gavilancito, 
and Arimao, which are but of little importance. 

XZAGUA, or JAGUA.—The port or harbour of Xagua or Jagua, is very 
spacious, secure at all times, and has deep water ; but its mouth is very narrow 
and crooked, for which reason no stranger ought to attempt to run in without the 
assistance of a pilot. Colorado, the eastern point, and Sabanilla, the western 
point, distant from each other rather more than a mile, form the exterior points 
of the port. From point Colorado, the windward shore trends N.W.}N.,a 
distance of 2 miles to point Pasa Caballo, whence it turns to the N. by E.1E., 
about 3 of a mile to point Milpa, which is the interior eastern point of the strait. 
The shore to leeward, follows nearly the same direction, and narrows the channel 
so much that opposite the point Pasa Caballo it is only 1} cables wide, and this 
width continues to point Milpa. 

The entrance of this harbour is now buoyed in the following manner :—A white 
buoy, indicating the entrance to the channel, moored in 18 fathoms, stony bottom, 
at acable from the eastern, and 4 from the western shore, with point Sabanilla 
S.W., and the fort N.W.} N. A white buoy, in 23 fathoms, stony bottom, 
3a mile within the former, and a cable from either shore, with point la Vigia 
§.S.E., and the fort N.W. A red buoy, 3 cables within the second buoy, moored 
in a depth of 18 fathoms, with point Pasa Caballo E.N.E., and point Milpa 
N.N.E. And another red buoy, 2 miles within the third buoy, placed in a depth 
of 25 fathoms, with Carena cay North, and point Caleton de las Damas East. 

A pilot is generally in attendance near the first buoy, and vessels may tack 
between the buoys, there being plenty of water and no danger. 

Light.—A lighthouse, 45 feet high, with ‘‘ Villanueva” painted on it, stands on 
Colorados point, the east point of entrance to port Xagua, and exhibits, at 82 feet 
above high water, a flashing white light, visible at a distance of 14 miles. 

DIRECTIONS.—To enter this port, pass Colorados point about 2 cables off on 
its south side, but avoid the exterior coast to windward, as off it there is a reef, 
so that it cannot be approached nearer thana mile. Run on, inwards, preserving 
the same distance of 4 cable, until you arrive at point Pasa Caballo, when 
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you must luff, in order to keep in mid-channel, or rather nearer to the leeward 
side; and when abreast of the interior points, place the vessel's head towards the 
S.E. part of Carenas cay, in order to avoid a bank which lies northward of 
point Milpa, and which will be cleared when the northern point of Aleatraz cay 
bears East. Having passed the interior points, you may anchor where most 
convenient. 

We have been favoured with the following instructions for the harbour by Mr. 
James Cole, of the barque Rover of New York, 1852:—* It is important to close 
with the land to windward, and run along it to the westward until you make the 
light, and if it is night, it is advisable to keep well to windward on account of the 
current, and only attempt to enter with the sea-breeze or a leading wind: then 
steer so as to pass the lighthouse at a cable’s length distant, leaving it on the 
starboard hand. You will then discover the fort to the N.W. (the only building 
in this vicinity), and should steer directly for it ; itishere that pilots are stationed 
to take vessels to the anchorage off the town. 

As the entrance is narrow, and light sea-breezes are apt to be baffling, it is, 
perhaps, advisable to have a handy warp and a boat ready to run it to the adja- 
cent shores, as thus you may avoid the necessity of letting go an anchor; for the 
water is deep, and the bottom so foul that you may chance to be greatly detained 
and even lose your anchor.” 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change at port Xagua, at 4h. 57m., and the 
rise is 2 feet. The stream runs at the rate of 3 miles an hour. 

XXAGUA BANE is of coral formation, 5 miles in length, east and west, and 4 
miles in breadth, and at its north-east end there is a shoal patch with only 13 
feet water on it. The centre of the bank lies 8S. + W. distant 26 miles from 
Xagua lighthouse, W. + S. 40 miles from Blanco cay, and about E. 3 S. 25 miles 
from East Guano cay, at the east end of the Jardines bank. The northern edge 
of the bank is steep-to, shoaling suddenly from no bottom with 30 fathoms line to 
12 fathoms, and then to 6 fathoms, which depth is near the shoal patch, making 
it at all times dangerous when approaching from the northward; whereas when 
nearing it from the southward the discoloured water will not only be seen, but 
the sounding will decrease gradually from 17 to 9 fathoms, which is the least 
depth a vessel should stand into. The bottom is hard, and not good holding 
ground. From the shoal patch the peak of Cabeza de St. Juan bears N.E. 3 N. 

The coast from Xagua trends W. } S., a distance of 21} miles, to the point of 
Caleta Buena, or Good cove, and is all formed of Soboruco rock, without bank or 
shoal; it thence trends W. by N. nearly 8 miles to Oriental point, the east point 
of Cochinos or Swine’s bay. It has quite a desolate aspect, being almost entirely 
uninhabited. 

COcHINOS BAY.—This bay is formed by the point above-mentioned, and 
Padre point (low with a sandy beach) which lies W.S.W. from it. The bay ex- 
tends 13 miles N.N.W., and its eastern coast is of soboruco rock, without 
a bank, until about } a mile from the shore, where bottom is found of sand and 
rock in 15 fathoms, diminishing rapidly towards the coast. The western coast is 
a sandy beach, which sends out a rocky bank to a short distance. There isa 
landing-place in the northern part of the bay, which leads to the Haciendas de 
Ganado, or stock farms, but it is little frequented on account of its having so little 
bank, and the little that is, being composed for the most part of sharp rocks. 

PIEDRAS CAY and REEF.—Nearly 7 miles S.E. from Padre point lies 
Piedras cay, low and of small extent. A little to eastward of the point, the 
bank which borders the west coast of the bay continues towards the south, having 
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along its edge a reef which almost joins the north part of Piedras cay. The east 
side of this reef is very steep-to, and has some breaks or openings of 3 and 4 
fathoms, which allow a passage on to the bank. The one most frequented is 
that formed by the southern extremity of the reef and Piedras cay, because the 
cay serves as a mark for it, and also because it has a greater depth of water than 
either of the others. The break which terminates this reef ends to westward 
at the Lavandera rocks, which lie about 4 leagues W, } N. from Piedras cay. 

Light.—On the northern part of Piedras cay, a ived light is exhibited from a 
mast which rises from a gray square house. The light is 30 feet above the sea, 
and visible in clear weather from a distance of 7 miles. This light is said to be 
in long. 81° 13’ 20” W. of Greenwich, but Captain Owen, R.N., places it in long. 
81° 3’, which is probably near the true. 

From point Padre to that of Don Christoval, a distance of 12 leagues, all the 
coast is broken with lagoons, forming many cays, but having no navigable channel. 
In this space is cay Blanco or White cay, the south side of which is a sandy 
beach ; and at its eastern part there is fresh water, in holes. On that side, at the 
distance of 1} miles from shore, is the Lavandera reef, extending 2 miles east 
and west. Its west point lies West nearly 16 miles from point Padre: and with 
another cay, which is to the N.W., forms the Boqueron, or Little mouth of 
Calvario, which has little depth. 

CAZONES BAy,—The Boqueron of Calvario, with the southern extremity of 
Diego Perez cay, which lies at the distance of (} miles S.W. by W. from it, forms 
the bay of Cazones, which runs inland about 7 miles N.W. by W., having at its 
bottom Masio cay. Various ‘small channels are formed by Masio cay, at the 
bottom of the bay, which are connected with lagoons, lying along the sides, and 
at the north end of the bay. To the south of this cay is a bank of sand and rock, 
having 3 and 23 fathoms on it. At the distance of more than 14 miles eastward 
from the south point of Diego Perez cay, a reef begins, which, stretching out with 
a turn to the S.E., unites with the eastern part of the Jardinillos, and is steep-to. 
Between thesame point of Diego Perez and the beginning of the reef, is a passage 
on to the western bank; beginning with 7 fathoms, but in a short distance 
decreases to 14 feet. Four miles to the S.E. of the same point there is another 
channel, having at first 3 fathoms, and very soon after only 2 fathoms: there is 
no good mark for it, and the former is most frequented. 

DIEGO PEREZ CHANNEL.—Nearly 2 miles S.W. by W. from the point of 
Diego Perez, is the southernmost part of Palanca cay ; after which follow to the 
N.W. by W. 4 W. a chain of cays, named Sal and Fabrica, and which, connecting 
with the main land of Cuba at Don Christoval's point, form innumerable passages, 
but with very little water. The southernmost cays of this chain, named Bointo, 
Cacao, and Palanca, are the guide for vessels sailing along the bank, which, in 
many places, has not more than 11 feet water; and the bottom, of fine white 
sand, is studded with rocks, with only 6 feet over them; but their colour isa 
sufficient guide to avoid them. This passage is bounded by the cays above- 
mentioned on the north, and by another cay, Rabjhorcado, and the edge of the 
Jardines bank, on the south. 

From Palanca cay, which is distant 12} miles W. by N. 4 N. from Flamenco 
cay, the western Fabrica eays take a bend to the N.N.E. 4 E. towards the main 
land, and form a passage or channel with another chain of cays, to the west of 
them, called Don Uhristoval’s cays. 

Juan Luis Cays.—Don Christoval’s point lies N.N.W. about 2 miles from 
Palanea cay; and from it the coast, which is low, trends W.N.W. 18 miles to a 
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little cay, at the entrance of a small bay, named Mata-hambre. The interior 
along this part of the coast is firm land, and is called the Savannas of Juan Luis; 
and to the southward of it extends a chain of cays, which are called Juan Luis 
cays. Between them and the coast there is a passage, as there is also between 
the east part of them and the west part of Don Christoval’s cays; only, however, 
in either of them, for vessels which draw no more than 10 feet. 

Broa BAy.—At 34 miles N.W. from the Little cay, in the mouth 
of Mata-hambre, is point Gorda, where the swampy land ceases. From this 
point the coast trends N.N.E. and N-E. for a short distance: it then trends 
eastward, and forms the Ensenada or bay of Broa, which extends in that 
direction about 7 leagues. On the north it is bounded by the point of Mayabequé, 
which lies N. by W. 154 miles. distant from point Gorda. On the north side of 
this bay are the branches of the Cienega, or Shallow lake, as far as Mayabequée 
point. In this bay, and also in the whole space of the sea comprised between 
the coast of Batabano, and the cays in front of it, as far as the Cayamas channel, 
the general depth is from 38 to 4 fathoms, on clay ground. 

BATABANO.—Water may be procured by vessels trading to Batabano, in 
the river Mayabeque, which lies about a mile N.W.-ward from the point of that 
name. The coast, thence, trends W. 3 S. 83 miles to the anchorage of Batabano, 
from which it continues about West 13 miles, to point Cayamas, having in the 
intermediate space the point of Cagio, and the river of that name, in which the 
Batabano vessels occasionally procure water.* 

Light.—A small fixed white light isshown from a mast 31 feet high, on the end 
of Batabano pier, and is visible 3 miles. 

The river Cagio, formed by the branches of the Cienega before mentioned, runs 
into the anchorage of that name, in which, at a moderate distance from the coast, 
are 2} and 3 fathoms water, sheltered from all winds by the chain of cays which 
are in front of it. The bight of the Cienega, comprised between its mouth and 
the main land, is more extensive than that of Batabano or Mayabeque. 

BATABANO CHANNELS,—From Batabano the coast continues about West 
13 miles to point Cayamas, having, in the intermediate space, point Cagio, and 
the river of the same name. Cayamas point, with the chain of cays south- 
ward of it, form the channel of that name, in which there are 7 feet of water. 
This chain extends, bending to S.E. by S. about 11 miles, where it forms the channel 
of La Hacha, which divides it from another chain of cays which extend as far as 
cay de Cruz, lying S. by E. } E. 13 miles from Batabano, The canal de la 


* Humboldt mentions in his Views of Nature, p. 174, the singular phenomenon of 
springs of fresh water issuing from the bed of the ocean in this vicinity. He says :— 

“On the southern coast of the island of Cuba, south-west of the harbour of Batabano, 
in the gulf of Xagua, at a distance of 8 to 12 miles from the shore, springs of fresh water 
gush from the bed of the ocean, probably from the action of hydrostatic pressure. The 
jet is propelled with such force that boats use extreme caution in approaching this spot, 
which is well known for its counter-current producing a heavy swell. Trading vessels 
sailing along the coast, which do not purpose putting into port, sometimes visit these 
springs, in order to provide themselves, in the midst of the ocean, with a supply of fresh 
water. The freshness of the water increases with the depth from which it is drawn. 
River cows (Trichecus manati) which do not generally inhabit salt water, are frequently 
killed here. This singular phenomenon (the fresh springs), of which no mention had 
hitherto been made, was most accurately investigated by my friend Don Francisco Lemaur, 
who made a trigonometrical survey of Xagua bay.’ 
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Hacha, containing 11 feet water, is much frequented by vessels trading to 
Batabano, when they either enter or sail out westward of the Isle of Pines 
and the San Felipe cays. At a short distance westward from Cruz cay, 
lies another, named Redondo, under which the vessels belonging to Batabano 
secure themselves in the season when the fresh south-east winds blow; that is, in 
the months from July to October (the hurricane months), which are much to bo 
feared on all this coast. Southward of Cruz cay, at the distance of 6 miles, 
lies Monté Rey cay; and between is a channel of 2} fathoms, on clay. This 
channel is the largest of those which lead to Batabano, although care must be 
taken to keep clear of a spit, which runs off about 7 miles to the S.W. from 
the former cay ; and also of the heads, which lie southward of those cays, form- 
ing the north side of the channel. 

MAJANA BAY,—From Cayamas point, the coast trends W. by N. for 8 miles, 
and thence trends southward to point Salinas, which is 13 miles W.S.W. from 
the former point, the coast between forming a regular bay, named Majana. In 
the intermediate Space, and near Cayamas point, is the mouth of the river 
Guanima, at which the Cienega terminates. At about 12 miles S.W. by W. 
from point Salinas, a little point stretches outward; and at a short distance 
northward of it is the Estero or creek of Savanna la Mar, which is much fre- 
quented by trading vessels. From the same little point the coast continues, 
forming a bay with the Mediacasa point, which lies 15 miles S.-W. of it. Between 
this coast and the bank or Middle ground, on which are the cays northward 
of the isle of Pines, the depth of water is from 3 to 4 fathoms, on a bottom of 
clay ; excepting a spit with 14 and 2 fathoms, which runs out about 2 leagues to 
the S.W. 4 W. from the Guanima cays; the extremity of this spit lies S. 3 E. 
54 miles of point Salinas. 

The Guanima cays are included in the group which form the west side of La 
Hacha channel, and are situated to the southward of the river Guanima and 
point Cayamas. 

Dios Cays.—About 15 miles S. by E. from Mediacasa point lies Dios cay, 
between which is the passage for vessels trading from this quarter to Batabano. 
Dios cay is low, of small extent, and detached; the bank on which it rises turns 
eastward and unites with that which surrounds the cays to the north and east 
of the isle of Pines. It also, with the San Felipe and Indios cays, forms a 
channel with from 3 to 4 fathoms water. 

AYANIGUAS BAY.—From Mediacasa point the coast trends westward 
for about 2 leagues, after which, following to the South and S.W.., it terminates 
at Fisga point, forming the bay of Ayaniguas: this point lies S.W. } S., 16 miles 
from the former. In the bay is point Canaguao, the river San Diego, point 
Gato, and Convent creek; but there is not more than one fathom of water in it. 
San Felipe Cays,—About S. # E. 104 miles from Fisga point, lies the eastern- 
most of the San Felipe cays, whence this chain of cays extends in a westerly 
direction as far as the meridian of Guama point (a distance of 13 miles). Thero 
isa passage with 2 fathoms water between these cays and the Indios cays. 
The sea, between the coast and the north part of the San Felipe cays, is 
generally from 4 to 44 fathoms deep, on clay and weeds. 

CORTES BAY and LAGoon.—From Guama point the coast trends west- 
ward for about 2} leagues, to the point and creek of Guama: here the bay of 
Cortez commences, in which there are 3 or 4 fathoms water, on a grassy bottom. 
From this place the coast runs nearly West for about 2 leagues to the bottom of 
the said bay, in which the small rivers of San Juan and Galafié disembogue. 
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About §.W. by W. } W. 8 miles from Guama point the river Cuyaguateje 
disembogues; and S. by E. from it, at the distance of about 2 miles, begin three 
little cays, which, bending 4 little to the east, extend themselves southward 
about a league, and form, with the main land of Cuba, the lagoon of Cortez, which 
has about 3} fathoms water; but the little channels formed by the cays have not 
more than 7 feet. The southern extremity of this lagoon (Punta Piedras), which 
is on a parallel with the San Felipe cays, and about 6 leagues distant from 
them, is the termination of the bay of Cortez. About 2 miles eastward of the 
south end of the said lagoon, commences the deep water, with a very steep edge =: 
it begins with 7 or 8 fathoms, on rocky bottom, and continues so as to join the 
coast, close to the northward of point Llana: which point lies about S. by W.7 
miles from the lagoon of Cortez. The coast is low, but of firm land and rocky, 
with some spaces of sandy beach, running nearly in the same direction. Liana, 
or Mangrove point, is low, with no distinguishing marks than the different 
directions of the coast, and some huts near it; and to the west of it there isa 
small sandy beach. To the S.E. a reef, which is very steep-to, extends about 2 
cables. 

From Llana point, the coast trends generally W.S.W. and more southerly to 
cape Leones, and cape Corrientes. All this part of the coast consists of low cliffs 
of from 10 to 20 feet high, and is free from danger. 

CAPE CORRIENTES.—Cape Corrientes in lat. 21° 45’ 30” N., long. 84° 31’ W., 
ends ina low point, with a sandy beach, and a short bank runs off it south- 
westward to the distance of about a mile, having on its edge 15 fathoms, and 
close to the shore are some rocks, on which the sea breaks. The cape should 
not be rounded nearer than 14 or 2 miles, the further off the better. 

CORRIENTES BAY.—The coast trends from the cape nearly N.} W. for 
about a league to cape Cayman, (or Punta de la Maria Gorda) which is a remark- 
able bluff, consisting of soboruco rock, scarped, and higher than any other part 
of the bay. Thence to the bottom of the bay it trends N.E. by N. about 2 
leagues. 

From cape Cayman a bank begins to run off a short distance, with bad holding 
ground, the bottom being rocky; although farther to the north the bottom is sand, 
and an anchor may be let goin 5 fathoms, very near the beach, with the pre- 
caution of having a cable on shore, as the edge of the bank is very steep. This 
is the only anchorage in this bay, and affords shelter from the strong Trade-winds 
and S.E. winds; no other part of the bay has any bank. 

From the bottom of Corrientes bay the coast trends W. 2 8. to the Balcones 
‘cliffs, which is a short piece of coast, of high scarped soboruco rock, and thence 
the coast turns S.W. } W. to Holandes point, which is distant 5 leagues W. 3 N. 
from cape Corrientes, and terminates westward of the bay of that name. 
Near to and on the east side of it begins a reef, which extends in an easterly 
direction about 4 mile, but has no danger, as it lies very close along the coast, 
and is very steep. 

Holandes Point presents an agreeable appearance, having a resemblance to 
the curtains of a wall, and extending with this figure about 2 miles; beyond 
which it descends in a manner similar to falls or steps, and the shore continues 
woody after passing it. There is a red mark or patch in the cliff, a short dis- 
tance westward of the point, by which it may be known. 

From Holandes point the coast trends W.3N., to point Cayuelos, which 
is the southernmost point of the front of cape San Antonio. The westernmost 
point of the cape is named Pocillos, or Little Wells point, and thence the coast 
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trends northward for a short distance, to Sorda or Deaf point, whence the coast 
inclines more north-eastward. 

Eastward of and near Cayuelos point, the bank begins which thence surrounds 
the cape, a mile from shore, and continues on northward until it joins the 
Colorados bank. It begins with a depth of 20 to 25 fathoms, on a rooky 
bottom, and diminishes regularly towards the coast, with some spots of sandy 
bottom. 

CAPE SAN ANTONTO.—Cape San Antonio, the western extreme of Cuba, is 
low, very rocky, and appears with mixed streaks of soboruco rock and sandy 
beach. In its wells water is abundant and of good quality. As cape San Antonio 
appears very similar to cape Corrientes, in order to distinguish it, observe that it 


Care San ANTONIO, theaitgat W. by N. 4 N. 4 leagues. 


is rather level land, and of moderate height, with some trees; and being off it, in 
clear weather, some hills which rise on the north part of the island, named the 
Sierras del Rosari, may be seen over it, bearing nearly true North. They are 
the only hills that can be seen from a similar situation, and present to the view 
two summits only. The lighthouse on the cape is now of material assistance in 
distinguishing it. 

Temporary anchorage, in about 9 fathoms, will be found under the west end of 
Cuba, with the south extreme of the land bearing S.E. and the north extreme 
N.N.E. It must be approached, however, under easy sail, and care must be 
taken not to shoot too far in, as the bottom is very foul and shoals suddenly. 

ZLight.—The lighthouse on cape San Antonio is 117 feet high, and from an 
elevation of 107 feet above the sea exhibits a fixed white light, varied by a bright 
flash every half minute, and visible about 20 miles. On the building the word 
“ Roncali” is painted. 

JARDINES or JARDINILLOS BANK,—The principal reef which surrounds 
the shoals and cays named the Jardines or Jardinillos, commences near Diego 
Perez cay, and the edge of the bank extends thence to the S.E., forming a bight 
at the Megano or Sand islet of Biscayno, whence it continues to the easternmost 
cay of the Jardines. This cay lies about 7 leagues S. 3 E. from Piedras cay, 
and forms with it the entrance of the gulf of Cazones. From the north end of 
this easternmost cay, a reef spits off to the eastward about a mile, and the bank 
extends in the same direction about 11 miles, and nearly 2 miles north and south; 
with a depth of 15 fathoms at the edges, and 7 or 8 on the whole of it, excepting 
near the cay, where there are 4 fathoms on sand and rocks, This cay, as well 
as all the following ones to the westward, under the name of Jardinillos, and 
which extend as far as Largo cay, are regularly high, and scarped at their edges. 

From the easternmost cay, the shoal water extends about 2 leagues S.W. 
whence it takes a westerly direction about 4 leagues, and is studded with reefs, 
as far asa cay, which lies a league westward of Trabuco. For about 54 miles 
the same edge forms a bight as it approximates the east end of Largo cay, 

Largo Cay exteuds N.E. by E.} E. and S.W. by W. 4 W. 13 miles, and is 
the easternmost of the Jardines, under which name are comprehended all those 
that followit to the westward as far as the isle of Pines. The south side of Largo 
cay is a sandy beach, bordered with a reef, which extends more than a mila 
from the east end, and approaches nearer as it advances westward, so as almost 
to join the west end of the cay, whence it continues without any break W. by S. 
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and W.3 N.to Rosario channel, which is 5 leagues distant from Largo cay. On the 
same feef, and near the west part of Largo cay, lie two rocky cays, named the 
Ballenates, distant a league from each other, and of moderate height. In the 
space between the eastern head of the Jardinillos and the Rosario channel, the 
bank along the south side of the cays does not extend farther out than 1 or 
2 miles; on its edge the depth begins with 15 to 18 fathoms water ona rocky 
bottom, and diminishes rapidly to the reef itself. 

JACK TAYLOR REEF.— Lieut. Holland of H.M. schooner Pickle, has reported 
the following reef off the Jardines:—“On April the Ist, 1840, H.M. schooner 
Pickle, standing in for the Jardines at 6 p.m.:—eastern extreme, Largo cay, 
bore by compass N.E. 12 miles:—stood in N.E. 5 miles until 8 p.m., then 
tacked, and stood off South at 8h. 40m., haying stood 2 miles on this course, 
observed rollers on weather beam, bore up S.W.; schooner grazing over hard 
sand,—sounded in 2 fathoms,—head 8.W. by W., sounding in from 3 to 15 
fathoms; 9h. 10m. lost soundings. On mentioning this circumstance a few days 
after, to some turtlers at the Grand Cayman, they were perfectly aware of the 
existence of this reef, by the name of Jack Taylor reef, describing it as very 
dangerous, from the circumstance of its being distant 9 miles off shore, and 
deep water inside. Itis not marked on any chart, though in the Colombian 
Navigator, I find the following note, very likely, as in our case, to escape observa- 
tion:—‘ At about 9 miles to the south of the Jardine cays, in lat. 21° 22’ N., long. 
81° 50’ W., or thereabout, there is said to be a small reef with breakers, seen in 
1809, with green-colored water to the beach.—J. E. When we bore up, we 
heard the breakers close-to,—five minutes more would have placed us on them, 
which are reported by the people at the Cayman islands to break heavily.* 

Several places on the chart have been assigned to this dangerous reef; in these 
H.M. ships have sought for it in vain, sounding in deep water. Commander 
H. D. Grant, of H.M. ship Steady, in April 1863, anxious if possible to set the 
question at rest, went in search of this reef. Having accurately ascertained the 
vessel's position at noon of the 29th, breakers were reported ahead at 4h. 30m. P.m., 
and the vessel afterwards hovye-to 1 mile south of them; and from 12} fathoms 
water, coral and sand, the soundings decreased regularly to the reef, which is of 
coral, and at the time the remains of a wreck was lying onit. From the mast-head 
the white water was seen running in like a spit until it joined the main bank, 
The Cayman fishermen say there are 5 and 6 fathoms water all over this spit. 
The longitude by chronometer was ascertained on the spot, and the latitude 
brought forward from noon; the latter was lat. 21° 28’ N., long. 81° 47’ 30” W. 

ROSARIO CHANNEL.—The west end of Rosario cay bears N. ? W. from 
the south entrance of the channel to which it gives name, and forms, with another 
cay westward of it, named Cantiles, a channel of 3 and 4 fathoms water; 
but its outlet on the interior bank, westward of the Passage cays, has not more 
than 6 feet water. The opening, or channel through the reef, is + mile in width, 
with a depth of 3 fathoms in the middle, and steep at the sides; and at $a mile 
from its north part lies a rock, which shows above water. 

The outer edge of the reef trends from the Rosario channel first S.W. 4 W. 
about 3 leagues, and thence W. by S. 4 leagues, where it is connected with the 
eastern extremity of the isle of Pines. The bank is about 3 leagues broad, and 
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Studded with innumerable cays and patches of breakers, so that it is not navi- 
gable for vessels drawing more than 9 feet water. 

ISLH OF PINES.—This island is of moderate height, and the tops of its hills 
are very definite or sharp. From its east point, which is the south point of 
Calabash bay, the coast, (low and edged with rocks), trends S.W. by S. 5 leagues. 
From the south-west point, a track of sandy coast and rock, (Playa Larga,) extends 
15 miles westward, and is much frequented by turtle. At a distance from, and 
all along, the preceding coast is a reef, on which the sea breaks very heavily, 
and having within it ground of sand and mud, with from 9 to 12 feet of water. 
The only opening into this reef is about 6 miles South from the east point of the 
island. A very heavy sea rolls in through this opening; but here the turtlers 
enter and then anchor under the reef. In this part the distance of the reef from 
the shore is from 2 to 3 miles. A bold coast follows from the sandy shore of the 
Playa Larga, and is formed of soboruco or coral rock; it trends W. 4 N. for 16 miles, 
and terminates with cape Pepe,* the Cocodrilo or Crocodile point of the Spanish 
charts, which is a broad irregular headland, 2 miles in extent from North to 
South, and which forms, by its north shore, Cocodrilo cove, whence the coast 
stretches N.W. 4 N. 3+ leagues, to Frances point, the western extremity of the 
island, and terminates in broken patches, one of which is an islet, the Frances 
eay. Near it is an anchorage and watering place. 

Point Frances forms the western point of a deep bight, called the bay of 
Siguanea, or the bight of Pines. The opposite extremity, at N.E. by N., at the 
distance of 14 miles, is Indian point. The S.W. and south coasts of this bay, in 
an extent of 7 leagues, are all of swampy or drowned land, broken into cays, and 
forming, at the bottom of the bay, the lagoon of Siguanea, above which, to the 
northward, is a cove and the mouth of the cienaga, or swamp, which bisects the 
island. Here are two filters or wells of excellent water, at a short distance from 
the beach; they may be found by the neighbouring hills northward of 
them, which are the first hills from the southward on that side of the island. 
From the point forming the watering cove Indian point bears N.N.W. $+ W. 
5 leagues. ; 

The edge of the bank of soundings extends from point Frances N. 4 W. 
(nearly North) 5 leagues, to the west end of Indan cays. It is steep-to in a very 
extraordinary degree. There is no bottom at 100 fathoms, and then, suddenly, 
7 and 6, to 3 fathoms, whence it forms a great sub-aqueous plain to the shore, 
the depth in no part being more than 7 fathoms, and that in the centre of the 
bay. The whole is free from rocks, anda vessel may safely work up by the lead. 
It has a soft bottom all over, of excellent ground. The north-eastern shore is 
the boldest. 

The N.W. shore is irregular from Indian point, and it forms with Baroos point, 
the N.W. extremity of the island, in the northern part, the cove of Barcos, or 
Arnold's bight. The coast from this point extends nearly 4 leagues true East to 
the Rio de Casa; and at about half-way between is the lagoon, or river Nuevas. 
Westward of Casa river is the Sierra de Casas, on which is the Ojos del 
Agua, one of the highest hills or mountains in the island; scarped or precipitous 
on the north side, and having near its base, by the shore, 3 fathoms of water. 
Off the mouth of the Casa is anchorage for vessels resorting hither from Cuba, &e. 


* We believe it is proposed to place a revolving light on this cape, to be about 111 feet 
above the sea, and visible 16 miles. 
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At tha digtance of 5 miles eastward from the Ojos del Agua is Mount 
Cavallos and’ the hill of Vivigagna, also precipitous and of moderate height. 
Beyond these, to the E.S.E., 3} leagues, is the mouth of the river Santa Fé; 2 
stream of excellent water. Beyond this river the navigation terminates by 
range of cays (Los Ingleses) and the surrounding bank. From the latter, ex- 
tending W.N.W. 9 leagues, the Rabihoreado or Mangrove cays bound a great 
space of good holding ground, in which the depths are uniformly from 2} to 
34 fathoms, bottom of clay and weeds. The current here, along shore, is com- 
monly easterly, about 4 a mile per hour. 

INDIAN CAYS, &c.—The Indian cays constitute a group of low islets, situated 
between 2 and 3 leagues westward of point Indios, and extending over a space of 
7 miles N.N.W. and S.S.E. The distance between them and point Frances is 
10 miles. Ata similar distance N.W. by W. from the Indian cays is the more 
extensive group called the St. Phillip cays and Pierros. From the western side 
of this group a spit of sand extends W.N.W. 3} leagues. The edge of the bank 
of soundings, as already described, is remarkably steep; and, as it extends west- 
ward, reaches within + a league of the southern extremity of St. Phillip cays; 
from no ground at 100 fathoms, suddenly you sound in 10 to 3 fathoms. The 
bearing and distance from the westernmost part of St. Phillip cays to point Llana 
or Mangrove point, on Cuba, are W.S.W. } W., 22 miles. 

All these cays have sandy beaches towards the south; and in them, as well as 
in the Jardines, there are huts belonging to the hawksbill turtle fishermen. 

In reference to the current, a writer in the Nautical Magazine, 1838, p. 805, 
says, that he found it on the south side of Cuba setting eastward when the 
moon was increasing, or in her two first quarters, and that it contimued from 
cape Antonio to cape Maysi. Mr. Shepherd, a pilot, resident at port Antonio, 
informed him that it ran eastward a fortnight, and then westward about the 
same time. Coasters from the Caymans also gave this as a reason for making 
their passages to Jamaica at this time. 

‘Winds.— When the wind has not been blowing with great force, off the south 
coast of Cuba, it generally has a rotatory movement following the diurnal motion 
of the sun. The wind in the evening begins to blow from northward off the 
land, and by daybreak veers to N.E., at 8 a.m. to E.N.E., at noon to ES.E., 
at 2p.m. to South, at 4 p.m. to S.W.,in which quarter it continues until it falls 
‘calm, which is succeeded by the land-wind. With this knowledge a vessel may 
get considerably to eastward from May to August, when calms and light winds 
prevail, and on other occasions during changeable winds, especially at night. 

The greatest difficulties in getting to windward exist between Breton cay and 
the Caballones channel, where the current runs strong in a westerly direction ; but 
after passing Hast channel there will be no difficulty in reaching cape Cruz. 
Eastward of the Cape it is useless to work to windward near the coast, but 
from it a vessel will probably reach Falmouth or St. Anns bay, on the north 
coast of Jamaica. 

Current.—The current on the south side of Cuba is variable, and generally 
very strong. Its usual course is westward, and between the Grand Cay- 
man and cape San Antonio it sets north-west. It is, however, frequently found 
setting in an opposite direction, and appears to be greatly influenced by the force 
of the prevailing Trade-wind. An easterly stream is generally felt after a preva- 
lence of light winds, and more particularly during, and for a short time after, a 
north wind in the winter season. Sometimes, however, on such occasions, it will 
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only extend to about 20 miles off shore. Some observations tend to show that 
an easterly set is more frequently found during the increase of the moon; and, 
as before stated (page 22), this is the opinion of the Cayman fishermen, who 
are constantly passing to and fro from their island to the Jardines, Jamaica, and 
the Mosquito shore. 

Hence, with so much uncertainty, the greatest attention is necessary in 
navigating along this side of the island, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
isle of Pines and the Jardines, which are so imperfectly known, and where the 
stream is also frequently found to set strong towards the cays and reefs, and the 
lead is of but little use. In running between Jamaica and the Grand Cayman, 
and from thence between cape Catoche and cape San Antonio, the reckoning 
cannot be too frequently checked. In beating up from cape San Antonio, a 
vessel may obtain some assistance from the land-wind from Cuba, but in the 
Winter season it does not extend far from shore, and is very uncertain. 

In the space between the Jardines and the Doce Leguas cays, theré is 
generally no current whatever; but between Breton cay and Caballones channel, 
it runs westward 14 miles an hour. 


NORTH-WEST COAST OF CUBA. 
[CAPE SAN ANTONIO TO MATANZAS] 


The high lands of Cuba are in many places particularly marked, and amongst 
the principal in regular succession from west to east, are the high lands of 
Buena Vista ; the Cock’s-comb ; Pan de Guajaibon or the Saddle hill, westward of 
Bahia Honda, and the Dolphin’s head or Pan de Cabanas, eastward of it; 
the Table-land of Mariel ; the Tetas de Managua, or the Maiden's Paps, south- 
ward of Havana; the Sierras de Taruco, or the Iron hills, eastward of it ; and 
the Pan of Matanzas, south-west of port Matanzas.* 


THE OOCK’S-COMB MOUNTAIN. 


CAPH SAN ANTONIO, &o.—This cape may be doubled beyond the distance 
of 2 miles in safety. The bank N.W. of the cape, appears of a whitishcolour, 
the depth being from 10 or 12 feet water, with coral rocks, trends thence 
about N. by E.,as far as lat. 20° 9’ N., with very uneven soundings from 
3 to 6 fathoms, rocks and sand on the edge of it; and a gradually decreasing 
depth south-eastward to the shore, all fine sandy ground. At a short distance 
without the edge no soundings are to be found. 


* From recent observations, the altitude of the Pan de Guabjaibon has been determined 
to be 2532 feet above the sea, the Tetas de Managua 732 feet, and the Pan de Matanzas 
1277 feet. These can be seen from a considerable distance at sea. 
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From cape Antonio, the coast trends 'N.E., and thence East and ENE. 
in @ manner which can be best understood by an inspection of a chart. 
Without this coast to the West, W.N.W., and North, is the extensive bank and 
reef known generally as the Colorados reefs, but being naturally divided, they 
ought to be distinguished by different names, that is to say, the Antonio bank, 
and Colorados. Following the Colorados, to the east, are the banks and reefs of 
Isabella, which terminate at the entrance of the harbour of Bahia Honda. A too 
near approach here is very dangerous, as the reefs are generally very steep, and 
the current from the gulf sets along them mostly from the N.W. to West and S.W., 
whence it commonly sweeps along the edge of the bank, near the shore, around 
cape Antonio, and thence eastward towards cape Corrientes, &e. 

It has been remarked in the Derrotero de las Antillas, that between the 
Antonio bank and the reefs and cays of the Colorados there isan interior passage 
for vessels of 11 or 12 feet draught, but that much experience is required for 
taking it ;—all vessels are recommended to pass outside, keeping well away from 
the edge of the reef, which is very steep; and near it a vessel may be entangled 
by eddies proceeding from the general current of the strait. 

Sphynx Shoai,—About 5 leagues, N.N.W. 3 W. from cape San Antonio, a 
rock or shoal was seen in 1797. It seems that Captain Bishop in H.M°S. Sphynx 
was once near this spot, in 1758 or 1759, and reported that having worked from 
cape San Antonio to the N.N.W., distant 5 leagues, he had 15 fathoms water., 
and from the masthead saw the tops of three small hills to the eastward, and 
cape San Antonio bearing §.8.E., distant 5 leagues. In the day-time the passage 
between this shoal and the edge of the bank may safely be taken; but during the 
night or obscure weather, itis better to make suro of passing westward of it.* 

Sancho Pardo Shoal.—There is also another reputed bank named Sancho 
Pardo, lying about 6 leagues W.N.W. from cape San Antonio, with from 
2 or 24 fathoms; but as the bank has been frequently sought for, by Her 
Majesty's ships, without success, its existence is deemed to be extremely 
doubtful. 

Antonio Knoll is a circular coral bank, about 2} miles in diameter, with a 
general depth of 14 and 16 fathoms, with the exception of one spot on which only 
11 fathoms were found. It lies N.N.W.+ W. about 10 miles from cape San 
Antonio, and 4 miles from the edge of the Colorados bank, and discoloured water 
may be seen over it in clear weather} 

It is high water at cape Antonio, on full and change days, about 9h. 33m., and 
the vertical rise of the tide is very little, not being more than 18 inches. The 
flood sets southward, and the ebb northward. 

It has been said that if, when at cape Antonio, the wind should veer round to 
north, it will be best to maintain yourself to leeward of the cape, either on short 
tacks, or by coming to anchor ; because, with such a wind, in place of advancing 
on your passage, you would probably be caught in a gale or storm. 

THE cCoasT forming the headland of cape San Antonio runs in a N.N_E. 
direction 4} miles to Cajon point, its north extreme. All this part of it is low, 
with a sandy beach; in front of it the bottom is rock and sand, and a vessel if 
necessary may anchor for shelter, but as the bank is so narrow and shallow, 
especially southward of the lighthouse, caution will be necessary in choosing a 


* In the Admiralty charts of Commander Owen’s survey, there are 4 fathoms marked on 
this shoal. It is said to haye been seen again in 1828, 
+ Captain R. Owen, R.N., anchored and sounded over this bank. 
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berth. At 14 miles N. by W. 4 W. of Cajon point is a sand bank about 4 a mile 
in extent, with rather less than one fathom water on it. From Cajon point the 
shore trends S.E.4 S. 4} miles, and then N.E. by E.4 E. 5 miles to a point 
southward of Leia cays, forming a bight; thence nearly in the same direction 
5 miles farther to Guanal point, beyond which, at the distance of 34 miles, is 
Carabela Chica point. The shore continues low, and clear of danger, with the 
exception of the Leia cays and Cajon point, which are a little higher than the 
intermediate coast. 

As the intricate, and narrow openings or passes through the Colorades should 
never be attempted without local knowledge, it will be sufficient now to say that 
the former trends from Cajon point in a general E.N-E. direction for 85 miles to 
the entrance of Guadiana bay ; and from the north point of the bay N.N. W. 3 W. 
10 miles to Avalo point, thus forming a deep bight; it then curves gradually 
round to the N.E. for 85 miles to Bahia Honda. On about the meridian of 84° 
the land becomes lofty, and forms a conspicuous mass of hills called the Cocks- 
comb mountains or Sierras de Acosta, in which there is a remarkable notch that 
may be used asa good point of departure. Eastward of this is the Saddle hill 
or Pan de Guajaibon, 2532 feet high, which may be readily recognised by the 
form of its summit; it rises at about 12 miles westward of Bahia Honda, and is 
also a good guide, when beating up. 

COLORADOS REBFS.—This great extent of coast is skirted nearly the whole 
way by dangerous broken reefs, known by the general name of Colorados, leaving 
shallow water within, navigable between the cays and numerous heads of rocks 
for coasters drawing 10 or 11 feet water, which find an entrance near cape San 
Antonio, and through some intricate channels to the north-east. The outer 
limits of these great barrier reefs are but imperfectly defined, and should, there- 
fore, be approached with the utmost caution, for the lead will give scarcely any 
warning, and the sea on the shoals seldom breaks. The land at the south-west 
part of this shore is so low as to bo out of sight from the edge of the reef, and the 
current in the immediate vicinity is strong and extremely variable. 

The edge of the bank, which passes a mile westward of cape San Antonio, 
runs ahout N. + E. for 7 miles, with 4 and 44 fathoms water on it, sand and rock ; 
then N.N.E. } E. 6 miles, with 5} and 64 fathoms; when it trends more to 
north-east and eastward, surrounding the reefs in places at the distance of a mile, 
with 4 to 8 fathoms as far as Bahia Honda. 

At the distance of nearly 15 miles N.N.E. } E. of Cajon point lies the south- 
west extreme of these extensive reefs; thence running nearly N.E. by N. for 
26 miles to Buena Vista pass. These reefs are hero 3 miles in breadth in the 
middle part, and 2 elsewhere. 

The north-east extreme is 9 miles from the land, the central part 18, and the 
south-west extreme 11 miles. The outer edge of the reefat Buena Vista pass, 
appears to be about 6 or 7 miles from the west end of the cay of the same name, the 
first islet met with coming from the south-west, and which may be seen at a dis- 
tance of 12 miles. From this pass the line of reefs continues to the north-east 
for about 45 miles, and then trends more easterly until it almost joins the shore 
westward of Bahia Honda. These remarks are intended merely as a genoral 
description of the limits, but by no means to direct a vessel along tho edgo of 
these dangers. 

Albatross Bank, so named from H.M. brig of that name having sounded on it 
in 1844, has 9 fathoms water on it, hard bottom, with the Saddle hill bearing 
E. 7S, and Buena Vista, seen from the topmast head, South. Capt. Sharp of 
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the R. M. Co. steam-vessel Tweed, in the same month, distinctly saw discoloured 
water and a ripple on the shoal, and stopped the vessel’s engines to clear it, gives 
the following bearings taken near the shoal :—Saddle hill E. 3 S.; and Cocks-comb 
mountains S. by E. The lat. given is 22° 50’ N., long. 84° 16’ W., but as this 
does not agree with the bearings, its exact position requires to be verified. 
BAHIA HONDA, or Deep Bay, lying at the eastern end of the cays and 
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reef just described under the generic name of Colorados, is about 40 leagues north- 
eastward from cape Antonio. The Saddle hill, or Pan de Guajaibon, bearing 
S.W. 4 W., will lead directly to it ; and from an observer in front of it, the entrance 
will bear about S. + E., but vessels cannot enter until the sea breeze comeson, 
about 10 o'clock in the morning. 

Bahia Honda is an excellent, spacious, and well-sheltered harbour, but the 
points which form its entrance, as well as the interior coast, are bordered by the 
reef, on the edge of which there is but little water. The exterior point on the 
east or windward side, named El Morillo, or Little Morro, from its having arising 
ground on it, sends off a reef or shoal % of a mile to the N.W., having at its 
extremity a depth of 2} to 5 fathoms. The exterior point to leeward is point 
Pescadores, or Fisherman’s point, from which a reef extends to the north-east- 
ward about 4 of a mile. These two points, which lie nearly East and West (true) 
are distant from each other about 3 of a mile; but the channel between the edges of 
their respective shoals is only 1} cables wide. Itis proposed to establish a revolving 
light on the west side of the entrance, to be 111 feet high, and visible about 15 miles. 

Within these points, at the distance of about 4 of a mile, are two others, lying 
nearly East and West from each other: that on the eastern side is named point 
Real, and that on the western point Cayman ; and between these the breadth of the 
channel does not exceed 2 cables. The edge of the bank extends from point 
Real 3 of a cable; but from point Cayman, not more than 4 of a cable. Lastly, 
at nearly } of a mile within these points are two others, which terminate the 
entrance of the port: from these it begins to open and form the bay. That 
to windward is named point Carenero, and the other to leeward, point Placer. 
Somewhat to the south from point Carenero is an island, named Largo or Long 
cay the west point of which, point Difuntos, lies more to the west than that of 
Carenero, so that it can be seen from the sea. 

Directions.—To enter the port, it is necessary to pass at some distance 
from the coast, and outside the edge of the reefs, till the entrance bears S. 2 E., 
when steer for it, and when it is approached to about the distance of a mile, 
point Difuntos may be seen, and should be steered for on the above bearing, 
and placing your vessel most carefully N. ? W. from it, proceed in mid-channel, 
in a sufficient depth of water, from 6 to 18 fathoms. When abreast of point 
Carenero, steer S.W.for point Mangles or Mangrove point, on your starboard 
side ; taking care to keep that point in sight to starboard. and when arrived on a 
line between it and point Difuntos, anchor in 7 fathoms, upon clay. 
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Mr. Bellamy Master of H.M. Sloop Zspeigle, in 1826, says :— 

“ Bahia Honda is an excellent harbour, perfectly sheltered from all winds, and 
capable of containing upwards of 100 sail of shipping ; butas the breadth between 
the reefs is not more than 2} cables, it is difficult for a stranger to enter, and 
should never be attempted except with a leading wind. On the east side of the 
entrance is a watch-house and battery of four guns, standing on a hill, which 
commands the harbour, and by which it may be easily known. The best leading 
mark for the channel is the east end of a remarkable square hill, at the back of 
the sugar estates, marked in De Mayne’s chart, on with the west point of Largo 
cay, with this mark you will not carry less than 5 fathoms in the narrowest 
part of the channel. Great care should be taken not to get on the edge of the 
leeward reef, as it extends off some distance beyond where it is laid down in the 
chart. When within the reefs, which may be known by the colour of the water, 
you may anchor. The most convenient anchorage is off or below Largo cay. 
Wood is plentiful, and water may be obtained in small quantities around the 
harbour, but not without some difficulty.” 

BAHIA BANK,.—This bank lies N.W. by N. about 6 leagues from the entrance 
of Bahia Honda ; and is about a league in length, extending in an east and west 
direction, and about + a league in breadth. Near the middle of the bank is a 
rock, on which the sea breaks when there is a fresh breeze of wind, but on the 
other parts there are 4, 5, and 6 fathoms water; you may anchor on it, taking 
care not to come near the rock. 

PORT CABANAS, nearly 4+ leagues to the eastward of Bahia Honda, is 
a fine deep bay, having at its entrance, between two extensive reefs, 5 or 6 
fathoms, and 8 or 10 farther in. You may run along the coast between Bahia 
Honda and this place, at the distance of 2 miles. It is sheltered from all winds, 
and fit for any class of vessels. It may be known by a round hill, which forms 
a break or gap, and upon the summit of which there is a grove of trees, and by 
another hill, named the Pan de Cabanas (Dolphin hill), The latter descends 
gradually towards the east, until it terminates in a low level land, which continues 
for a long league, until it meets with the table-land of Mariel. To these marks 
may be added two rows of hillocks which may be seen upon the coast, resembling 
shepherds’ huts, and from which the place has derived its name. These hillocks 
appear to the eastward of Bahia Honda, and the Pan de Cabanas appears as if in 
the middle of them. 

The Derrotero says, “To enter this port, you ought to keep well out, until its 
entrance, and the extreme east end of an island, which is within the harbour on 
the west side, bears S. } E. Then steer in that direction until you have passed 
the reef of point Longa, when you may luff up, and anchor in from 7 to 9 fathoms. 
It is necessary to be cautious of the reefs which run off from both sides of the 
channel or entrance; that to windward extends out more than } a mile, and that 
to leeward about 2 cables. Tho reef extends out from point Longa, about 3 of a 
cable ; and another reef extends almost to the same distance from the east point 
of Longa isle.” A stranger ought not to attempt to enter without the assistance 
of a pilot. 

Mr. De Mayne gives, as the leading mark, a particular notch in the Pan de 
Cabanas in one with the fort, or Martello tower, facing the entrance of the 
harbour, bearing S. by E. t E.; the notch should be kept a little open east of 
the tower, until past the exterior leeward point ; the least depth in the entrance 
will be 4 fathoms. 

In leaving the harbour it will be desirable to get under way with the early 
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land wind, to ensure its carrying the vessel well out before it fails, as there is 
generally a very heavy swell in the offing, and frequently a strong S.W. eddy, 
which might set her on the reef skirting the shore. 
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PORT MARIEL.—Port Mariel, about 12 miles eastward of port Cabanas, is 
capacious, well sheltered, and fit for any class of vessels. You may know when 
you are north of it by the Tables of Mariel, which are moderately high, and 
form very broad table-lands, and on a nearer approach you will perceive on 
their north part some white patches: The coast hence trends round towards the 
north-eastward 22 miles to Havana, and is very low, but advancing eastward 
the Tetas of Managua (or Maiden’s paps), two round hillocks, lying near to each 
other, 732 feet high, on the meridian of the port of Havana, will be recognised. 
The coast westward of Mariel is also low, for the space of about a long league, 
where it rises and forms the hill of Cabanas; and farther west may be distinguished, 
as if surrounded with water, other high lands, in the vicinity of Bahia Honda. 

To enter port Mariel you have only to steer towards the western extremity of 
the Tables; and having recognised it, may run along by the coast to windward, 
about a cable off shore, at which distance you will go clear of the reef, which 
extends off from the coast, and on which the sea breaks, until the mouth of the 
harbour is well open. Now place your vessel's head towards a little rocky cay, 
which lies off the leeward point; and when within 2 cable, steer S. # E.: or, 
what is the same, steer in that direction, when the leeward interior point of the 
entrance has the same bearing: continue on this course until you have passed 
the round tower, on the windward shore, and then haul up eastward, and 
anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms a cable off the eastern shore; or if it be preferred run 
into the interior of the harbour, for which consult the plan of the harbour. As 
the narrowest part of the entrance of the channel is only 50 yards wide, it is 
necessary to be very cautious with a large vessel. 

Mr. Bellamy says, ‘‘ As the entrance of Mariel harbour is only } cable in width, 
and rather winding, great caution is necessary in entering it. The greatest 
depth in the narrowest part of the channel is 4} fathoms. To sail in, steer for a 
small rocky cay, at the west side of the entrance, until within one-third of the 
distance between this cay and the windward shore; then steer about S. by E. 
until past the Martello tower on the windward point, when haul up for the weather 
shore, and berth your ship in any part of the harbour in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, good 
holding ground. 

The harbour is defended by abattery on point Gorda, and a martello tower on 
the east point of the entrance. Water and other refreshments are scarce, but 
wood is plentiful.” 

HavVANA—At about the distance of 11 leagues E. by N. 4 N. from port 
Cabanas, lies Havana, which, in point of importance, is the principal harbour 
of Cuba, being sufficiently capacious to accommodate hundreds of ships, in perfect 
security. The entrance to this port may be readily recognised by Morro castle, 
and the extensive line of fortifications on the cliffs, which overlook the city east- 
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ward, at the height of about 150 feet. The land eastward of it, until near the 
Jaruco or Iron hills, is about 200 feet high, and the shore bold and steep-to. The 
city is the seat of government of the island of Ouba, and in 1863 contained 
120,000 inhabitants. It is the place of the greatest commercial importance in the 
West Indies; the number of British vessels which entered during 1864, was 601, 
tonnage 173,757, and value of cargoes, £2,793,025. Vessels cleared during the 
Same year, 643, tonnage 154,130, and the value of cargoes, £3,467,400. The 
canal, or passage into the harbour, is about 2 cables broad from shore to shore, 
and this breadth is farther reduced by a shoal bank, on each side; but the bank 
on the north side is narrow and foul only to one-third up from the Morro, while 
that on the south side extends half-way over even to the centre of the channel, 
and has on its edges 24 and $ fathoms; but above it are 9 and 10 fathoms. In 
the channel-way the depth of water is from 15, without the entrance, to 10 and 
6 fathoms within it; bottom of tough clay with shells. 

A pilot will be found waiting close off the Morro, by making the usual signal ; 
but, except to a stranger, one will scarcely be necessary. 

The mouth of the channel is defended by two strong castles; that on the east 
point, on the Morro or hill, and hence called the Morro castle, is fortified with 
bastions; that on the west side is also a strong fort, and called the castle of La 
Punta, to the south-east of which is the city, also well fortified. 

Vessels generally refit alongside the moles or places for that purpose in the 
northern part of the port, where there is an iron floating dock, 300 feet in length 
and 80 feet in breadth, capable of receiving vessels of heavy tonnage, belonging 
to a company. 

Light.—A lighthouse, 79 feet high, stands on the Morro castle, at the north- 
east side of the entrance of Havana harbour, and exhibits a fixed white light, 
varied by a flash every half minute. The light is elevated 144 feet above high 
water, and is visible in clear weather at a distance of 21 miles. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in Havana harbour, at 8h. 14m. ; and 
the greatest rise is about 24 feet. There is no regular ebb and flow, but with the 
land wind a slight stream usually runs out. 

Directions,—From the Derrotero :—“ The harbour of Havana may be dis- 
tinguished from a distance by the Tetas or Paps of Managua (called also the 
Maiden‘s Paps), which lie on the meridian of the harbour's mouth: the coast, 
both to the east and west of it, is low and equal, with the exception of one little 
hill, or morro, which is surmounted by fortifications. At 6 leagues to the east- 
ward are the Sierras de Jaruco, or Iron hills, which are of moderate height, and 
insulated. 

The entrance channel lies nearly S.E. by E., and N.W. by W., and as the 
former course must be steered, and as you must steer S.E.4 E., it is a very 
difficult process when the breeze is not northward of E.N.E. The sea breeze 
begins about 10h. a.m., and blows till sunset; and therefore it is only between 
these hours that the port can be entered under sail. It is very diffienlt, if not 
impossible, to sail in when the breeze is from E.N.E. to S.E., which is frequently 
the case in the rainy season, and sometimes even in the dry season. Under such 
circumstances, there is no other resource than anchoring on the Morro shoal or 
bank, and enter by towing or warping, when the breeze falls to a calm, which, 
as before stated, is at night. As, on entering, these difficulties are to be 
encountered, so, on going out, you will not be free; for, when the breeze comes 
from N.E., which it often does in the dry season, or that of the Norths, it 
is not only inconvenient, from the winds being scant, but also because of the 
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swell which sets into the mouth of the harbour, by which this operation is much 
exposed to danger. 

Therefore, generally speaking, it is best to enter about mid-day, and to go out 
about the dawn of day; and if, when entering, it should not be practicable from 
the scantiness of the breeze, it is advisable to anchor upon the Morro bank, and 
tow or warp in at night. 

Additional Instructions,—The following description of the channel, and 
directions for entering are taken from the latest Admiralty records:—The entrance 
to the harbour lies nearly N.W. by W. and S.E. by E., and the channel for about 
4a mile is not more than a cable wide, when it begins to widen, and then opens 
out into an irregular-shaped basin, 2} miles in extent N.E. and S8.W., and from 
half toa mile in breadth. The Morro point, the north point of the entrance, 
is steep, and a vessel of the largest draught may pass almost close to it. The 
soundings extend off in a N.W. by N. direction for about 4 a mile from the point. 

The northern shore of the channel is bordered by a bank named Cabrestante, 
which at the outer part extends off more than 4 a cable; it is marked all along 
by six buoys, for which see chart. The southern shore from the castillo de la 

. Punta is also bordered by a sand-bank named San Telmo, which at about half 
way in extends a cable off with only 15 feet water on its edgo; this side of the 
channel is marked by three buoys. All black buoys mark the edges of the banks, 
the conical red buoys are for warping, and the square red buoys in the harbour 
are moorings; one of the latter can generally be obtained by applying to the 
captain of the port. Within the harbour the western shore is bold, and vessels 
lie alongside the wharves of the city. The arsenal is in the south-west angle of 
the harbour. 

Vessels bound to Havana from westward, having rounded cape San 
Antonio, with the usual Trade-wind at East, should not steer ‘higher than 
North for 15 miles, when they may haul to the wind, and the chart must be 
their guide along the Colorados. Here, however, the current generally sets to 
the S.W. on the edge of the bank. It will therefore be better to stand to the 
northward, a® far at least as the parallel of 24°, before tacking. 

Nothing is more uncertain than the point where the great Florida stream is 
first met with; sometimes it will be found 50 miles S.W. of the Tortugas 
islands; and at others it will not be felt until close up to the west end of Tortugas 
bank, or 30 or 40 miles south of those islands; the vessel’s position by chrono- 
meter should therefore be ascertained as frequently as possible. Under any 
circumstances it will be better to avoid the Cuba shore until the vessel is well to 
eastward, when it may be necessary to sight the high lands in order to check the 
reckoning. In approaching the Cuba shore, the easterly stream will seldom be 
met with until nearly on the meridian of Havana, or on the line between it 
and the Tortugas. It generally runs at the rate of from 2 to 3 knots close off 
the mouth of the harbour, and from thence in a N.E. direction right across the 
Florida strait. 

It frequently happens that having arrived at a position south of the Tortugas 
without feeling the influence of the stream, it is perhaps entered soon after the 
reckoning has been checked in the evening, and in making the land on the follow- 
ing morning the vessel will be found far to windward of the port. The features 
of the land to the eastward, however, differ so considerably from those to the 
westward, that there will be no difficulty in making out the position. The land 
eastward of the Morro is about 200 feet hich and rather flat, but about 18 miles 
to windward it rises into a remarkable ridge of irregular hills of moderate height, 
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about 3 miles in length east and west, and a short distance from the shore, called 
the Jaruco or Iron hills; whilst at 18 miles westward of the Morro is the Mesa 
del Mariel, and farther on in the same direction the hill of Cabafias. 

At about 13 miles eastward of the Jaruco, and 7 miles South of Guanos point, 
is the Pan de Matanzas, a large massive mountain, rising to the height of 
1277 feet, which can be seen at a distance of 36 to 40 miles, and cannot be 
mistaken. When seen from the N.W. its sammit forms three hummocks, the 
centre one being much the highest, rising from behind a flat rocky ridge of land 
of moderate elevation. From the N-E. it appears as a prominent rounded moun- 
tain standing out by itself, and becomes a valuable point of departure. Should 
the vessel be found in a position thus far to windward, or less, it will be better 
to stand in, and run down within about 2 miles of the shore, to avoid the current; 
taking care, however, to steer clear of the Jaruco bank, on which there are only 
11 feet water, and which lies about 13 miles from the shore, midway between 
Havana and Guanos point, off the Iron hills. The discoloured water on this 
bank, which is of some extent, may be seen from aloft in clear weather, and 
soundings appear to extend for a short distance all along the shore. 

Vessels bound to Havana from north and east will navigate either by way 
of the Providence North-West channel, across or along the western edge of 
the Great Bahama bank, round the elbow of the Double-headed Shot cays, and 
thence across towards Guanos point in Cuba, out of the strength of the stream; 
or through the Old Bahama channel. 

Entering the harbour of Havana, under sail, time will be saved by waiting 
until the sea-breeze has set well in, which commences at about 10 a.m., and may 
be seen from the direction the flags are blowing on the inner heights. In the 
winter months, from October to June, a vessel will generally fetch all the way 
up to the anchorage; but in the summer, as the wind prevails southward of East, 
she may have to warp in. In the former case, if coming from eastward, after 
passing the Jaruco tower and bank westward of it, run down at about 4 a mile 
or more of the shore, and having brought the lighthouse to bear about S.S.E. 
(not before, in order to avoid any sweep), haul up under all plain sail, so as to 
shoot as far in as possible, and with both anchors clear for running. 

Having passed the Morro point at the distance of } a cable, hug the north- 
eastern shore as near as the wind in general allows, but in a vessel of heavy 
draught do not go inside the buoys on either side of the channel. The helm must 
be quickly and well attended, to take advantage of the strong gusts and flaws ; 
and the weather head braces and spanker brails should be in hand, ready to assist 
it. Having passed the valley between the Morro and Cavaia heights, the wind 
will become exceedingly variable; but with great attention to the steerage, the 
vessel will shoot to windward of the black buoy No. 2 on the edge of San Telmo 
bank, and through the narrows into the harbour. 

When off the east end of the heights the breeze will be more steady, and the 
sail may then be reduced to enable her to take up a convenient berth among the 
numerous shipping. Should it be necessary to anchor in the narrows, give a good 
scope of cable, and shorten sail quickly to avoid dragging, as the wind rushes off 
the shore with great violence. 

If the sea breeze hangs southward of East the vessel will have to be warped 
in, and most probably to be kedged up the outer part of the channel. In 
this case, when coming from eastward and having passed the Morro close 
aboard, stretch over to la Punta shore, and having tacked under it, shoot in as 
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far as possible, and anchor under the northern shore, and wait until the breeze 
slackens in the afternoon to warp up. 

There will be no difficulty whatever in quitting the harbour, as the regular land 
wind is seldom interrupted except by Northers, which sometimes throw a heavy 
swell into the harbour’s mouth. The best time to enter is about midday, and for 
quitting it daylight. ' 

SANTA CRUZ lies about 20 miles eastward of Havana; here there is a small 
fixed white light, visible 7 or 8 miles. 

Point Guanos lies 15 or 16 miles eastward of Santa Cruz; upon this point we 
believe there is an intention of placing a light to revolve once in every minute, 
at 92 feet above the sea, and to be visible at a very considerable distance. 

From the Morro or castle of Havana to point Yeacos (or Yacos) the bear- 
ing and distance are nearly E. } N. 69 miles. From this point may be seen the 
Loaf or Pan of Matanzas to the W.S.W. This hill, which is the northernmost 
that you will descry eastward of Havana, lies over the bay of Matanzas, and 
constitutes the grand point of departure for ships bound hence northward 
through the gulf or strait of Florida. 

Currents.—The great body of water which sets south-eastward from the 
gulf of Mexico, diverges eastward and westward on approaching the N.W. 
coast of Cuba ; from Bahia Honda westward it runs to leeward, but from thence, 
eastward, it runs to eastward. This has been experienced by several navi- 
gators. Mr. Roman says, “that a lee current does not extend eastward of 
Bahia Honda ; at least, I found it so during five or six times that I have met the 
current setting westward ; but at those times, and in eight or ten other passages 
along this coast, I have always found a strong windward current east of that 
place; so that, if I once weathered it, I was seldom more than twelve hours in 
getting up to point de Guanos, being the west point of the bay of Matanzas.” 

About the banks of Isabella and the Colorados reefs, the current generally runs 
westward and south-westward. Mr. Bishop says, “were I to come round cape 
San Antonio, I should not choose to come near the Colorados, because I look 
upon the current as a tide’s way, or as one of the points of the river Thames. If 
you presume to go close by the point, it is a hundred to one if you are not caught 
in the eddy. Trying it at 2 or 3 miles off the Colorados, it set S.S.W. at the rate 
of 13 miles an hour.” Hence it appears probable that a vortex of currents pre- 
vails somewhere about these reefs. 


NORTH-EAST AND NORTH COAST OF CUBA. 
[CAPE MAYSI TO MATANZAS.] 


THE coasT.—This coast forms the south-western side of the Old Bahama 
channel ; that from cape Maysi to port Nuevitas del Principe is in parts bordered 
by reefs projecting from one to 3 miles from the land, while in others it may 
be approached to within a very short distance, being free from danger and 
having deep water almost close to it; but from the latter place to Cardenas it is 
fronted by an almost innumerable quantity of cays or islands, large and small, 
situated upon a bank of shallow soundings, the outer edge of which is nowhere 
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less than 6, and in some places as much as 24 miles distant from the mainland. 
This bank may be distinguished by the colour of the water over it, and strangers 
should not run upon it, as there are reefs and detached rocks scattered about in 
all directions, many of which are close to its extremity ; such a proceeding would 
therefore, be extremely hazardous, especially in a large ship; off its edge the 
lead soon drops into 100 fathoms and upwards. 

Vessels coming from eastward should look well to their reckoning, partic- 
ularly when making for Lucrecia point, as there is some doubt about the 
correctness of the longitude of that headland. It has hitherto been placed in 
long. 75° 56’ W., whereas recent observations by Don Rafael de Aragon make it 
17’ 51” further eastward, or in longitude 75° 38’ 9” W. and latitude 21° 4’ 53”; 
the whole of the coast hereabout is said to partake of this error, but eastward 
and westward towards cape Maysi and Verde cay the error decreases, and at 
these places disappears. This fact, together with the remark by Commander 
Hamilton, R.N. that, “from cape Maysi westward, round Lucrecia point, a strong 
indraught was felt by the Hydra, and from port Nuevitas to Verde cay, \the 
current was found setting strong to the S.S.W. directly on the reef,” should 
induce shipmasters to exercise additional caution when navigating in this 
channel. 

Care Mayst, the eastern extremity of Cuba, and according to Captain Owen, 
R.N., in lat. 20° 134’ N., long. 74° 7’ 24” W., * is long, low and flat with a sandy 
beach, and has a reef extending from it abouta mile; but this portion of the 
coast with the lighthouse, has already been described. 

As a strong westerly current is often found off this point, especially in the 
winter months, great care should be exercised when rounding it. Coming from 
northward it should be observed that the land between 1 and 2 miles within 
the point begins to rise, and afterwards forms three steps, the uppermost of which 
gradually ascends to the summit of the eastern end of the Cobre or Copper 
mountains. Strangers approaching from that quarter, bound southward, must 
not mistake the termination of these slopes for the point, for should they do’so, 
they will run great risk of getting ashore, or at least, fall to leeward of the point 
and thus lose time. When approaching from north-eastward, several conspicuous 
peaks of these mountains become visible, the most remarkable being the Yunque 
de Baracoa, or the Anvil, about 28 miles westward of cape Maysi, and a short 
distance westward of port Baracoa, for which it serves as an excellent guide. 

From cape Maysi the shore trends N.N.W. about a mile to the river Maysi, 
and thence N.W. by N. a similar distance to Azules point, where the land begins 
to rise, and where the reef which skirts cape Maysi terminates; fronting the 
mouth of the river Maysi this reef has a small channel through it. From point 
Azules the coast takes a W. by N. 3 N. direction for 5 miles to point Fraile, and 
thence about W. 7 S. 10 miles to port Mata; all this part of the coast is clean 
and tolerably steep, and may be approached by coasters to within } a mile. 

It is high water, full and change, at port Mata, at Gh. 49m.; and the range 
of tide about 2 feet. 

Port maTa.—This port, 16 miles westward from cape Maysi, has an entrance 
200 fathoms in width, and from 4 to 6 fathoms in depth, but inside, and for a 
space in the centre of the harbour of only 2 cables in extent, there are but 


* But by Don Rafael de Aragon, of the Spanish steamer ‘ Bazan,” in 20° 15' 10" N., 
and 74° 10' 23” W. January 1862. 
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15 feet of water, so that it can accommodate none but a few coasting vessels of 
12 feet draught and under. It is not considered safe in the winter months, being 
open to North and N.E. winds. When entering keep in the middle of the 
channel. Plenty of firewood may be obtained here, and good water can be had 
from a rivulet in the south-east part of the harbour. 

PORT BomA.—From port Mata the shore trends N.W. by W. 13 miles 
to the entrance of the river Boma ; the first part for about } mile is of sand, and 
the other part of soboruco. The mouth of this river for about 3 mile is about a 
cable in breadth, and the shore within for 4 cables is of rock; farther in it forms 
two bays, and becomes marshy with mangroves as far as a small channel which 
is scarcely fit for a boat. At the middle of the entrance there are 54 fathoms 
water, sand, which diminishes to 2 fathoms at 2 cables within, and then to 1 
fathom, sand, mud, or rock. The port is thus capable of receiving small 
vessels which load with fruit. It is open to northward, and fresh breezes 
send in rather a heavy sea. A vessel should have the land wind in leaving, 
and care should be taken not to drift on the coast to leeward. Water may 
be obtained. 

_ From port Mata the coast, which is rocky but clean, runs W.N.W. 6 miles to 
Majana point, and then bends a little southward and westward and forms the 
small sandy bay named Playa de Miel, or Honey beach, where temporary 
anchorage may be had in from 10 to 30 fathoms, but vessels must be careful not 
to go so far in as to bring Majana point westward of North, for the water suddenly 
shoals to 4 fathoms and under. Vessels bound through the Old Bahama channel 
generally wait here for a pilot, who will come from Baracoa upon making the 
usual signal. As the Playa de Miel is entirely open to the Norths, it is much 
exposed in the season that they prevail; and, therefore, vessels under the 
necessity of anchoring should steer at once for Baracoa, to the entrance of which 
there is no obstacle, as it is completely clean, having no danger but what is 
visible. The western point of the Playa de Miel forms the eastern point of 
Baracoa harbour. 

PORT BARACOA.—Thoe town of Baracoa is said to be in lat. 20° 21’ 
35” N., long. 74° 30’ 20” W., or about 23 miles westward of cape Maysi; 
it is situated within the point separating the harbour from the Playa de Miel, 
and of course on the eastern side of the port or bay to which it gives its name. 
The port is of but small extent, though possessing water sufficient for vessels of 
the largest draught; they are, however, exposed to the prevailing winds, which 
throw in a heavy sea, and consequently this place is seldom visited, except by 
coasters which anchor close under the town. Besides, as vessels are not:able to 
get out otherwise than with the land breeze, they are often detained a considerable 
time in the season of the Northers, though in the rainy season, they may reckon 
upon having it almost every night. Fresh meat and vegetables may be obtained 
here, and water from a small stream at the head of the bay, but it is not good. 


THE ANVIL HILL, bearing, S. 62° W. distant 8 leagues. 


An excellent mark by which to find the entrance of Baracoa harbour, is a 
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remarkable flat-topped mountain, named Yunque de Baracoa (or the Anvil), 
which may be seen, rising above the neighbouring heights, about 5 miles 
W. by S. from the entrance ; it is visible from the distance of 36 to 40 miles in 
clear weather, 

Hence, for a distance of 5 miles to port Maravi, the coast trends first N.N.W.- 
ward 23 miles to Canas point, and then westerly a similar distance to port 
Maravi, and is clean throughout: still, as there is generally a heavy swell, it is 
advisable to give it a wide offing, 

Port Maravi is situated about 27 miles W.N.W. from cape Maysi, and is 
merely a small inlet 2 cables deep, and about half as much in width, with 8 
fathoms of water in the centre, and no danger in the entrance. Although 
sheltered from the Northers, it is exposed to the N.E., and is, consequently, not 
a safe anchorage, except under favourable circumstances. It may be entered 
with facility ; the course in being about S.W., through the middle of the channel, 
and running for the middle of the bay, which is the best place to anchor in. 
Water may be had from the river, but it is shallow near its mouth, and dries at 
low water. Wood and small supplies may be procured. 

From Maravi harbour the coast trends N.W. by N. 7 miles to port Navas, and 
is clean throughout, but should have a good berth on account of the heavy swell 
generally setting on it. 

Port Navas has somewhat the form of a horse-shoe, open to the northward, 
but sheltered from N.E. round southward to N.W.; it is about 4 mile deep, and 
100 fathoms wide, with 9 and 10 fathoms of water. No difficulty is experienced 
when entering. 

Port Cayaguanique, about 1} miles westward of port Navas, is exposed to tha 
N.E., and as the entrance is only 20 fathoms wide, it is only fit for small coasting 
vessels. The coast between ports Cayaguanique and Taco is free from outlying 
danger, and trends W. + N. and E. 4 S., a distance of 34 miles. 

Port Taco is a small deep and well-sheltered basin, but its entrance is im- 
peded by a bar with from 12 to 18 feet over it, and its mouth is also obstructed 
by rocky shoals, extending from both shores, and having but little water over 
them. Only handy coasters of 10 feet draught and under should, therefore, 
attempt to enter. 

PORT JARAGUA.—From port Taco the coast, with a slight bend, trends 
W.N.W. 23 miles to point Jaragua, and consists of a sandy beach, and is clean; 
at this point, however, it ceases to be so, but becomes foul to the distance of 2 
miles, and should be carefully avoided. Point Jaragua is the easternmost point 
of the anchorage of the same name, which is no other than an opening or break 
in the reef, through which a vessel may enter upon the bank or shoal, and have 
shelter from the sea, behind the said reef. This break or mouth is deep, though 
only 3 cable wide, but shows itself distinctly by the breakers on either side, and 
lies N.E. 2 cables from three small cays. To enter this harbour, in a case of 
great necessity, it is recommended to sail outside the reef which projects from 
point Jaragua, until the east part of the southernmost or largest cay bears S.W.; 
then steer directly for it, and if in a large vessel, anchor as soon as you are 
E. 3 N. from the south end of the middle islet, in 6 fathoms, over a sandy bottom; 
but if the vessel draws not more than 14 feet, run farther in, passing if needed, 
within 25 fathoms of the largest cay, and when about a cable southward from the 
middle of it, anchor in 19 feet, bottom of clay. 

From point Jaragua to point Guarico the bearing and distance ave N. W.}N., 
64 miles, the intervening shore — bay. The reef, which extends 
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from point Jaragua, fronts the whole of it. and stretches out from point Guarico 
about 2 miles. In approaching this side of Cuba be careful not to mistake Guarico 
point for cape Maysi; it being dangerous at night and in obscure weather, when 
you cannot recognise and use as marks the eastern lands of the island, and 
particularly when you are uncertain of your latitude. 

PORT woa CAayY.—l'rom point Guarico the coast trends W.N.W., 8 miles to 
the river Moa, and is bordered by a reef all the way, which extends about 2 miles 
into the sea. Fronting the river, however, there is a break in this reef, forming 
the entrance to the port, and on its western side, at about a mile from the main, 
lies Moa cay,* which affords considerable protection to the anchorage inside it. 
The width of the opening or entrance is only 400 yards, or 2 cables, from the 
8-fathom edge on one side to the 3-fathom edge on the other. The eastern or 
weather reef is distinctly marked, even in fine weather, by broken water, and the 
rocks are rather above water than awash; but on the lee or western side of the 
entrance there is nothing to mark the danger for at least 6 cables from the eastern 
reef. The general body of the shoal extending from Moa cay is coral covered 
with dark weed, which, even with 9 feet of water over it, looks deep; but the 
south-east end of it is white sand, and the bottom can be seen from the paddle- 
box of a steamer. 

Therefore, when running into port Moa cay keep halfa cable distant from 
the eastern reef, or nearer if necessary, as it may be safely approached to 
within about 30 yards, at which distance you will find from 7 to 9 fathoms water, 
the dangers being visible. The course in will be S. by W. 3 W. until the south- 
east point of Moa cay bears W.}N., then steer W. 3S. for the anchorage, in 
8 or 9 fathoms, with the eastern part of Moa cay bearing about N.3 W. Be 
careful to avoid a patch with 11 fathoms, nearly midway between the islet on the 
north and the mainland on the south, with the eastern extreme of the former 
bearing N.N.E. Pilots can be obtained. 

High water takes place here on the days of full and change at 7h.; rise and 
fall 3 feet. The flood stream at the eastern end of Moa cay reef sets S.W.a 
mile an hour, and the ebb northward. 

Rio Moa, in the south part of the harbour, is said to be one of the largest rivers 
in Cuba; it is shallow and only 30 yards wide at its mouth, but deepens when 
inside. About }a mile up, the mangrove swamp terminates, and well-wooded 
rising land begins; a mountain, named Sierra de Moa, about 10 or 12 miles 
inland, rises to a considerable elevation, and serves as a mark by which to find 
the port. 

From the river Moa the general direction of the coast is W. 3 S. 11} miles to 
port Yaguaneque. It is all bordered by a reef, extending above 23 miles 
from the land. Off this part of the shore, and between it and the reef, there are 
two cays, the eastern one named Burro (Ass), and the western Arena (Sand). 
These cays may serve as marks for recognising this portion of the coast. 

Port Yaguaneque has its entrance through a small opening in the reef, 
about 3 of a mile westward of Arena cay, but it is narrow and intricate, and the 
interior, being merely a shallow lagoon, is only adapted for small coasting vessels. 


* Commander Hamilton, R.N., estimates the longitude of the east end of Moa cay to 
be 74° 53' W., and not 75° as hitherto considered ; this gives it a position about 50 miles 
N.W. by W. 4 W. from cape Maysi. According to Don Rafael de Aragon, Moa cay (Punta 
del Carenero) is in lat. 20° 41' 41" N., long. 74° 54' 26" W. 
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It is very difficult to take, it being necessary to follow the edge of the reef to 
windward, until you come to the opening; then steer southward, keeping along 
the edge of the weather-reef, because the lee-reef, which commences west of 
Arena cay, narrows the entrance to a bare cable across. 

Port Cananova, 1} miles westward from Yaguaneque, is likewise only fit for 
small craft, being a small narrow inlet of a similar character, which is entered 
through an intricate opening in the reef, which here extends } a mile off shore. 

Port Cebollas, 4 miles westward from Cananova, is difficult of access and 
egress, and, therefore, only fit for small vessels. The shore is low and sandy, 
and the reef above } a mile distant. 

Port Tanamo lies 11 miles westward from Cebollas, the intermediate coast 
being low and foul to the distance of from 1 to 2 miles. This harbour is of con- 
siderable extent, and studded with small islands, between which are channels 
deep enough for the largest vessels. The opening in the reef and the entrance 
of the port are, however, very narrow. 

To enter it run along by the edge of the windward reef, until abreast of the 
opening, then steer S.+ E. until the leeward point is passed, when you may 
double the elbow, which the channel makes, in the middle of which you ought to 
keep; but no more is necessary than to give a berth of } cable to all that is 
visible. 

Carbonico and Livisa,—From Tanamo the coast trends W. } S. 10 miles, to 
the entrance of the ports of Carbonico and Livisa, and is still bordered by a reef 
which extends about 14 or 2 miles from the land. These two harbours are 
entered by one narrow and deep channel about a cable wide; the interior being 
divided by a neck of land into two branches; one to the eastward, leading to 
Carbonico, aud the other westward to Livisa. To take these harbours, you must 
enter by the opening in the reef, and then steer for the windward point, until it 
bears S. } E.; and when nearit, keep in mid-channel, avoiding a reef which runs 
off from the windward shore, and which extends off about a cable’s length from 
the interior point. Youmay approach to within } cable of the leeward shore. 
Being abreast of the interior points, steer towards the harbour you wish to go to, 
without any other care than to keep in mid-channel, the eye being a good guide. 
The passages to either of these places are both tortuous and intricate, but have 
water sufficient for vessels of the largest draught. 

PORT NIPE.—The entrance of this port is 6 miles W.N.W. from that of 
Carbonico and Livisa, (the intervening shore being low and bordered by a reef at 
the distance of about a mile) and varies from a } to $ mile wide. The 
interior comprises a magnificent space of water, 10 miles in extent from east to 
west, and from 23 to 7 in breadth, quite secure against all winds, with a depth 
sufficient for vessels of the largest draught, and room enough to hold all the fleets 
of Europe. The entrance is always attainable, for with either the land-breezes 
or the Norths, a vessel can run in with a free wind, by keeping in mid-channel. 
After passing the inner points of the entrance, keep the northern shore aboard 
until within Mangle point, from which a shoal extends $ mile to the N.N.E., 
when anchor as most convenient, in 6 or 7 fathoms. When leaving the harbour 
it is necessary to have the land-breeze, which, as before observed, is often very 
rare in the season of the Northers. 

About 15 miles southward of the entrance to port Nipe the Sierras del Cristal 
rise toa great height, and are, therefore, very conspicuous. They are a con- 
tinuation of the Cordillera, or range, which commences at Baracoa, and extends 
in a westerly direction through the island, at about 13 miles southward of the 
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entrance to Livisa and Carbonico. The Pan of Sama, 885 feet high, rising on 
the land northward of Nipe and Banes, forms another excellent distinguishing 
mark, its summit being a flat-topped peak, which cannot well be mistaken, and 
may be seen 20 miles. As the Sierras del Cristal terminate somewhat to the 
east, and the Pan of Sama, which begins to rise gradually, almost from point 
Mulas, form an opening or break in the chain, or continuation of the mountains, 
it appears almost impossible for any one to mistake this part of the coast. 

PORT BANES.—From the entrance to Nipe the coast bends round north- 
westerly, 10 miles to the mouth of port Banes, is clean, and may be passed 
at 4 a mile distance. The port of Banes, which is well sheltered and of 
sufficient depth for large vessels, has a funnel-like entrance at the bottom of a 
bay formed by the coast; it is 2 miles wide in the outer, and 14 cables in the 
inner part, and very tortuous. The shores of the channel, and also of the bay, 
are uncommonly clean and steep, so that there is nothing to fear but what may 
be seen. Great difficulty will be experienced in getting out of this harbour, for 
its mouth being open to the usual Trade-wind, it is necessary to have the assist- 
ance of the land-breeze, and then care must be taken to ensure a good offing 
before it fails, as the vessel will come out on a dangerous lee-shore, and be 
exposed to a heavy sea and lee-current. 

POINT LUCRECIA.—From the north point of the above bay the shore runs 
in a N. by E. direction 10 miles to Mulas point, and is foul all the way at the 
distance of a mile. Thence it trends N. by W. 4 miles to Manglito point, and 
then about N.W. for 2} miles to Punta E. de Playa Larga, on which stands 
Lucrecia lighthouse. The point of this latter name is about }.a mile westward, 
and the land here rises by degrees from the sea to a height of about 200 feet at a 
mile inland. From abreast Manglito point a reef skirts the shore for 1} miles 
westward at the distance of a cable. From the lighthouse the shore trends nearly 
West for 14{miles to Gorda point, forming various points a little salient ; this part 
of the coast is called Playa Larga, and it is bordered by a reef which extends 
northward } of a mile. Between Manglito and Gorda points the shore is low 
and mostly of soboruco, with some parts covered with sand; at a short distance 
from the sea, mangroves and trees are seen, and the coast appears somewhat 
higher than it really is. 

Light.—A white lighthouse stands on Lucrecia point, from which at an 
elevation of 112 feet, is exhibited a revolving red light, which attains its greatest 
brilliancy every minute, and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 
17 miles.* 

PORT SAMA—From Gorda point the coast trends about N.W. by W. to 
Sama point, which is 2+ miles eastward of the port of the same name. All this 
part of the shore is clean and steep-to, and about midway is the small river Seco, 
at the head of asandy bay. Port Sama is a small inlet about 13 miles long, 
north and south, from 1 to 2 cables wide, and only fit for vessels drawing not 
more than 11 feet water. The entrance may be readily found by the Pan de Sama, 
which rises south of it. Westward of the port there is also the table land 
or flat-topped ridge of mountains running N.W. and S§.E., and its west end is 
bold, scarped, and of a whitish appearance. 

PORT NARANJo.—Between Sama and Naranjo the shore is sandy and 
foul to the distance of about } a mile, and bears the name of Guardaboca. This 


* This light was temporarily discontinued in January, 1869. 
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harbour is good for vessels of all classes, and is so situated that a ship may sail 
in or out with the usual sea-breeze, which is a peculiar advantage. The entrance 
is only a cable wide, but it opens into an irregular-shaped basin containing 
Several deeps inlets. Southward of the harbour stands a detached sugar-loaf 
hill, and to the south-west the Meseta de Naranjo, a small wooded mountain with 
a flat summit. Naranjo lies between these two mountains, and about 3 miles 
windward of it is a remarkable red cliff, and another on the east side of the 
entrance, high and scarped. 

To enter it keep without the eastern reef, until the windward point bears 
S.4 E. and sail towards it, taking care to give it a berth of a cable, to avoid a 
shoal which surrounds it at the distance of 3 cable. It is also necessary to 
guard against another shoal, stretching off from the leeward coast, and which 
extends 1: cables northward from the exterior scarped point. Keep in mid- 
channel, until past the points of entrance, and, if intending to make only a short 
stay, as soon as you have passed that to windward, luff up, and anchor ina 
bight, formed by the east coast, at about 2 cable from it, in 10 fathoms 
opposite to where the mangroves extend down to the beach, with the weather 
point bearing N.N.W. Or, proceed further up into what is named by the fisher- 
men the Carénage or western bight, and anchor in 10 fathoms, with the centre of 
a small mound, named the Table of Naranjo W.S.W., and the north point of the 
Carénage in one with the red cliff at the entrance. The Table from this position 
appears somewhat conical. The rise and fall of the water is about 4 feet. 

- Naranjo affords good water and wood; the former at a stream on the southern 
shore abreast the Table, but there is some difficulty in finding the opening in the 
bushes leading to it. 


VIEW OF PORT NARANJO. 
The entrance (under a red and white cliff on the hill side) bearing §.E. by BE. 


Port Vita.—From port Naranjo the coast trends first W. 4 N. to point 
Pesqueronuova, which is scarped and clean, and then W.S.W. to the entrance of 
port Vita; the former portion is foul to a short distance, but the latter is clean 
and steep. Vitais a small, narrow, and irregular-shaped inlet, which may be 
used and easily navigated by vessels of 18 feet draught and under. 


VIEW OF PORT VITA. 
The entrance, bearing 8.8.E., distant 4 miles, 


Port Bariay, about 3 miles westward of Vita, is another small harbour, in 
the mouth of which there is shelter from the breezes, but only in the interior 
from the Norths; and none but very small vessels can get up there. The coast 
between Vita and Bariay is very clean. 

Port Jururu, which lies about a mile to leeward of Bariay, has a difficult 
entrance, being very narrow and tortuous, and although the depth will permit 
vessels of 20 feet draught to enter, only small fore-and-aft rigged vessels of light 
draught ought to do so. 
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Port G@ibara is about 5 miles westward from Jururu, the intervening coast being 
clean, and lies at the bottom of a deep bight; itis about a mile in extent and 
just within the entrance points are 20 feet of water. Being quite open to the 
northward it is only fit for small coasters, which find shelter close under the 
weather shore from winds as far northward as N. by W. Still, as it is the port 
of Holguin, a large town 13 miles southward of it, situated in a highly cultivated 
part of the country, it is of some importance. The river Gibara empties itself into 
the head of the bay, and may be ascended by boats to a considerable distance. 
The village or town of Yarey, which stands on the western shore, may be seen 
9 miles off. To recognise the harbour, three insulated mounts, south of it, 
which, at a great distance, appear like islands, are excellent marks. The first, 
and most easterly of these from its form, is named Saddle of Gibara; the middle 
one presents the figure of a sugar-loaf; and somewhat west of the third, are some 
hills of regular height. 

From port Gibara, the coast, which is bold and rocky, runs in a N. $ W. 
direction, a distance of 2 miles, to point Brava, from which it follows N.W. 4 N., 
10 miles, also rocky, sloping, and clean, to Mangle, or Mangrove point; thence 
it continues W.N.W. another 6 miles, and is a sandy beach, though steep. From 
this point it bends to W.}S., but is foul, with a reef, for a distance of 6 miles, 
tofport Padre. All this land is low; and on the coast may be seen some small 
palm-trees, called Miraguanas. At the west side of port Padre there are two 
little mounts, very close together. 

PORT PADRE.—This harbour is excellent, and fit for any class and number 
of vessels. Its entrance is very long, and only 2 cables in width; but its shores 
are very clean, and the water deep. To enter this harbour, it is necessary to 
navigate on the outside of the reefs, until the east point, named Jarro, bears 
8. by E. 4 E., when you may place your head towards the outer leeward point of 
the entrance channel; but itis necessary not to confound this point with another 
to the north-westward of it, upon the same coast, called Guinchos; this last has 
close to it, an islet of the same name, which may assist in finding the entrance 
of the harbour. Run for the before-mientioned point to leeward, and then close 
past the S.E. part of Guinchos, no more remains than to steer for the channel, 
all the dangers being visible. 

The interior is partially divided into two parts, of which the easternmost will 
be found the most convenient for leaving; the channel into it is between the two 
islets at the inner end of the entrance channel. 

Port Malagueta is nothing more than an extensive unnavigable lagoon, with 
a long and narrow entrance. situated 5 miles westward from port Padre; the inter- 
mediate coast is skirted by a reef to some distance. The country in the vicinity 
of this lagoon is low and swampy. Hence, the coast trends about N.N.W., 
4 miles to point Cobarrubias, from which it bends to W.N.W., a distance of 
9 miles, to port Manati. All this coast is foul, with a reef which stretches out 
from it about 2 miles. 

Port Manati may be considered as a lagoon, formed of low overflowed land, 
with a long, narrow, and crooked channel, in which there is a depth for small 
vessels only. This channel throughout is bordered with shoals of 6 and § feet 
water, and consequently is dangerous for middling-sized vessels to enter. This 
harbour may be known by a mount which appears inland from it, on its western 
side, shaped like a sugar-loaf; it is named the Manueco, and may be seen at the 
distance of 15 or 20 miles. Westward of this mount there is another hill, not 
so high but of greater extent, called the Table of Manati, which, when seen in 
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one with the Manueco, appears like the Saddle of Gibara; a resemblance that 
has deceived many, and is very dangerous, unless the longitude is somewhat 
certain. 

Port Nuevas Grandes.—From port Manati, distant 2 miles, in a north- 
westerly direction is point Braba, which is foul, with a reef; from which the coast 
trends about W. by N. 5 miles to the port of Bayamo, or Nuevas Grandes, which 
can only admit vessels of 12 feet draught. To enter, it is necessary to go in at a 
break in the reef, which extends out 2 of a mile from the coast, and follow after- 
wards all that distance, in a channel formed by the reef, which in some places is 
only 4 cable broad. This channel is crooked, and therefore great risk is incurred 
by those who are not well acquainted with it. As soon as you are abreast the 
points of the harbour, you may run along the coast at the distance of a } of a 
cable, without fear. 

The coast hence takes a N.N.W. direction, 12 miles to port Nuevitas, and, 
being skirted by a reef all the way, should not be approached nearer than 2 miles. 

PORT NUEVITAS DEL PRINCIPE.—The eastern point of entrance to Nue- 
vitas bay, upon which are the residences of the pilots and near them a flag-staff, 
is considered by Com. Hamilton, R.N., to be in 77° 3’ 26” W. Its position may 
also be known by Maternillos lighthouse situated about 4 miles north-westward from 
it, or by three small hills near the south shore of the harbour; besides which 
there are three small islands in the middle of the harbour, named Ballenatos, 
which are somewhat higher than the surrounding land, and serve as excellent 
guides from the offing, appearing high to the eastward, and lower towards the 
west. The harbour is the port of Principe, a large commercial town about 
25 miles in the interior, and communicating with the bay by railway, terminating 
at San Fernando de Nuevitas, which is situated in the north-western corner of 
the harbour. The harbour is completely sheltered, and will admit vessels of the 
largest draught, but the channel into it is long and narrow, and its turnings so 
sharp that it cannot be safely navigated without the aid of a pilot, though the 
eye is said to be a good guide. 

The points of entrance are low and about 4 a mile apart. As they are 
approached steer in mid-channel, taking care to avoid a dry shoal near the west 
end of the eastern reef, and bearing from the flagstaff on the east point N.E. 
by E., distant about a mile. Having preserved the middle of the channel for 
about half-way through the entrance, it will be necessary to give additional 
attention while going through the remainder, as shoals extend from both shores. 
Tf desirous of merely communicating with the town, it will be found more con- 
venient to anchor off fort San Hilario, which is 1} miles within the entrance, 
on the western side of the channel. 

There is a stream of good water near the town of San Fernando de Nuevitas, 
but it is difficult to get at, the mouth being nearly dry. 

Light.—On the east side of entrance to port Nuevitas, is a quadrangular 
building painted yellow, and a white mast stands in the middle of it, from which 
is exhibited, at 49 feet above the sea, a fixed white light, visible 9 miles. 

MATERNILLO POINT.—This part of the coast is also pointed out by the 
lighthouse on Maternillo point, which bears about N.N.W. 4 W. 44 miles from 
the entrance to port Nuevitas. The coast between is very low, but free of 
danger. From Maternillo point as far westward as Yeacos point, a space of 
nearly 250 miles, the coast is bordered with low mangrove cays and reefs to the 
distance in some places of 20 miles from the main land. The greater part to the 
westward of Paredon point, is but imperfectly represented on the present charts, 
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and being studded with dangers, steep-to, should be most cautiously approached. 

Light.—The lighthouse on Maternillo point is 
165 feet high, white, with the word “Colon” painted 
on it, and exhibits, at 176 feet above high water, a 
revolving white light, attaining its greatest brilliancy 
every minute, and visible ata distance of 20 miles. 

THE coast—Hence to the Boca de Caravelas, 
a distance of about 20 miles in a N.W. by W. 3 W. 
direction, the coast is very low, with a sandy shor e 
and is fronted by a broken reef from 1 to 1} miles 
off. It bears the name of La Sabinal, and the only 
remarkable object upon it is the Alto de Juan Dano, a clump of mangrove trees 
midway between Maternillo point and Boca de Caravelas. Off the four fishing- 
stations, named Cruces, Las Palmas, point Piedra, and the Ensenada Honda, 
small vessels of 7 or 8 feet draught find anchorage under shelter of the reefs. 

Boca de Caravelas, or channel between La Sabina and Guajabal island, has 
but 6 feet water over its bar. When within it an intricate passage passage of a 
similar depth leads up to the fishing village named Guanaja, about 15 miles to 
the westward. A tide of 3 knots prevails in the entrance. 

From the Boca de Carayelas the coast trends N.W. 10 miles to the Boca de 
Guajaba, and forms the north-eastern shore of Guajaba island, whereon are two 
small sand-hills, which, when first seen} from eastward, appear as four small 
hummocks; at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues they look like so many islets, 
because the land of the island lies below the horizon ; they can be seen at once as 
you advance westward, though previously the fourth remains hidden by the 
greater elevation of the third. This coast should have a berth of 3 or 4 miles to 
clear the reefs extending from it. 

Boca de Guajaba separates Guajaba from the extensive Romano cay; at low 
water there are only 5 feet of water at its entrance. A boat passage, through 
which a depth of 3 feet can be carried, leads thence to Guanaja, on the shore of 
the main. 

Hence westward the mainland, as before observed, is fronted by a great number 
of cays and reefs, situated on a broad and shallow bank, over which it is seldom 
that anything larger than the smallest coasting craft ever venture, except, 
perhaps to port Caybarien, river Saguala Grande, and Cardenas. It is only 
necessary, therefore, to give a description of these places, and of those cays and 
anchorages on the outer edge of the bank which may prove of service to passing 
vessels. 


MATERNILLO LIGHTHOUSE. 


CAPE ROMANO, bearing 8.W., 15 miles. 


ROMANO Cay trends north-westerly 50 miles from Boca de Guajaba, but its 
greatest width is only about 8 miles. It is from 3 to 8 miles within the edge of 
the bank, and strictly speaking is formed of two islands, which are separated by a 
channel 4 a mile in width; the easternmost has some hills upon it, a remarkable 
one 230 feet high, being situated about 7 miles N.W. by N. from the Boca de 
Guajaba, with two fishiny-stations on the beach at its base; but the westernmost 
is of low, wet, mangrove land. Among the numerous islets and rocks fronting 
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Romano cay are, the Verde cay, Confites cay, the Tributarios de Minerva, 
Paredon Grande, and the Paredon del Medio. 

Verde Gay in long. 77° 38}/ W., about 5} miles northward of the above- 
mentioned remarkable hill on Romano cay, is a small low islet of a circular form, 
about a cable in diameter, and covered with bushes of 10 feet above high water. 
Inside the broken reef which extends along shore all the way from the Boca de 
Caravelas to this cay, small vessels of 7 feet draught and under may find good 
shelter, but they must be in charge of those having a local knowledge. Vessels 
of this draught can obtain shelter from the Northers in a position } a mile south- 
westward of Verde cay, the best channel to it being round the north end of the 
reef which extends about 14 miles northward of the cay. 

Confites Cay is low, and lies near the edge of the bank,at about 4 miles north- 
ward of Verde cay ; it is } a mile in length from north to south, and about a cable 
in width. From Diamond point it bears W. +} S., distant 19 miles, and from 
Lobos cay S. by W. } W. 12 miles. The first object seen when approaching from 
the south-eastward is a solitary tree standing on the north end of this cay, and 
afterwards a pile of stones placed on its south end. A dry reef extends from its 
south point about a mile in a S. by E. direction, and another from its north 
side, a similar distance, but leaving a narrow channel of 12 feet water between it 
and the cay. 

Anchorage may be had inside this cay in from 2 to 4 fathoms, bottom of white 
sand, with the cay bearing N.E., distant about a mile, or nearer, according to the 
vessel's draught, buta heavy swell rolls in round the south end of the cay when 
the wind blows from the southward of East. The passage to it is between the 
reef running northward from Verde cay, and that extending southward from Con- 
fites cay, through a clear channel carrying a depth of 5 fathoms. “To take this 
anchorage when coming from eastward, you must stand in for this passage, 
keeping nearer to Confites than to Verde cay; and when the middle of Confites 
bears N.W. by N., and the middle of Verde cay S. + W., you will be near the edga 
of the bank. Then steer W. by N. + N., until the southernmost part of Confites 
cay bears North, then steer N.N.W., or somewhat more to the north; and when the 
extreme south end of Confites bears N.E., a mile distant, anchor in 8} or 
4 fathoms, on sandy ground. In getting under way from this anchorage, should 
the wind not allow you to sail out to the S.E., steer out N.W. 4 N., until you have 
passed the reef which lies to the N.W. of Confites cay ; after which you may stand 
to the North in order to gain the main channel.” This is the only anchorage on 
the south-west side of the Bahama channel between Nuevitas and Paredon 
Grande, where a vessel of greater draught than 12 feet can ride out a norther 
in safety. 

Cruz Cay.—The south end of this cay is 5 miles westward of and within Con- 
fites cay, thence it extends north-westward about 11 miles, and is 2 miles in 
average breadth. A small cut near the middle divides it into two parts, nearly 
abreast of which, on Romano cay, stands a remarkable hummock 100 feet high, 
named Alto de Asi. On the northern end of Cruz cay there is, or was, a con- 
spicuous clump of trees 30 feet high. 

The Tributarios de Minerva, which breaks with fresh breezes and appears at 
low water, lies } of a mile within the edge of soundings, and 3 miles northward of 
the clump of trees on the north end of Cruz cay. From Confites cay to this reef 
the edge of the bank trends N.W. 4 W. 15 miles, and may be seen from aloft, the 
white sandy bottom being distinctly visible within the line of soundings which is 
very steep-to. This part should be approached very cautiously, being extremely 
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dangerous, with many sunken rocks, and no safe anchorage anywhere ; the same 
may be said of the bank hence to Paredon Grande, a distance of 18 miles ina 
N.W. by W. }W. direction. 

PAREDON GRANDE CAYy.—The space between Caiman and Paredon Grande 
cay is interrupted by low cays, sand-banks, and reefs. From the Tributarios de 
Minerva the edge of the bank takes about a N.W. by W. + W. direction for 
17 miles, when it comes within 2 miles of the north end of Paredon Grande cay, 
which is about 5 miles in length east and west, rocky, woody, and about 40 feet 
high. Guinchos (or Ginger) cay on the edge of the Bahama bank bears from the 
north point of Paredon Grande N. } E., distant 16 miles; and Lobos cay E. 3 S. 
32 miles. 

Light.— On the northern part of Paredon Grande 
cay, is an ironstructure with a base of hewn stone 
erected on a foundation of rock, 128 feet high, and 
coloured brown. It exhibits at 159 feet above the 
sea a fived white light, varied by a flash every 
minute, and visible 20 miles. E uy 

It is said that good anchorage may be obtained “= : = 

on the western side of the lighthouse, but to enter 
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from the lighthouse point, is a small round cay, which pass on your port hand, at 
from half a cable to a cable and anchor as soon as you are sheltered by the land of 
the Great Paredon, in the depth of water necessary for the vessel's draught. In 
entering thus, leave to starboard another cay, named the Paredon del Medio, 
rather larger than the one you leave to port, and, which is distant from it about 
2 miles, and also a small isolated sunken rock lying nearly midway between 
the two. 

High water takes place on the days of full and change at 74h.; springs rise 
3 feet, neaps 2. The tide sets on and off the bank with the velocity of about 
+ a knot per hour, but in the openings between the cays they run from 
2 to 3 knots. 

Coco Cay.— Westward of Romano cay lies Coco cay, on the north side* of 
which, from the middle to its west end, anchorage and shelter from south-easterly, 
southerly, and south-westerly winds may be had, but it cannot be reeommended 
to any other than small coasters whose masters are acquainted with the locality ; 
indeed, this part is very imperfectly represented on the charts, and must be con- 
sidered dangerous; the bank should, therefore, not be entered upon unless for 
some specific purpose. 

Frances Cay.—From off Paredon Grande the edge of the bank trends about 
W. by N. to St. Maria cay, a distance of 45 miles, or to the meridian of 79° W., 
whence it runs W.S.W. 12 miles to abreast Frances cay, from which it is distant 
about 3 miles. Frances cay} is distinguishable by a white flagstaff, 70 feet high, 
with a red half-barrel on the top, situated on a low rocky point forming its 
western extremity, and also by two pilot-houses near it. This end of the island 


<= 
* Water will be found on the north side of Coco cay, at a place about 20 miles west- 
ward of Paredon Grande, and inside the small cay of Jaulo. 
+ It is said that this cay may likewise be known by its having three mounts, two of 


them close together, and the third separate; they are named Tetas de la Vinda, or 
Widow’s Paps. 
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is foul to the distance of nearly $ of a mile, but there is a depth of 3} fathoms at 
1} miles westward of it. Southward of this ledge, and in a deep-water gully 
about 3 cables in width, is good anchorage in 4} fathoms, sheltered from the 
prevalent easterly winds. When sailing in for this anchorage, keep the hammock 
on the high range of hills well open of the Herradura cays, until the south-west 
point of Frances cay bears E. by S., then haul up round the spit, and anchor as 
soon as the flagstaff bears North, and a small white cliff on the west side of the 
island E. by S. When obliged to beat up to this anchorage, do not stand to the 
northward into less than 33 fathoms, nor to the southward, or towards Cobos cay, 
into less than 3 fathoms. 

There are good wells of water at the south end of Cobos cay, and all round 
Frances cay there is an abundant supply of excellent oysters. 

PORT CAYBARIEN lies within and about 14 miles W.S.W. of Frances cay, 
and communicates with the town of San Juan de los Remedios, situated 6) miles 
inland, by a railroad. The town of port Caybarien contains about 1500 inhabi- 
tants, and the anchorage which fronts it may be reached by vessels drawing under 
10 feet of water, those of greater draught load at Frances cay. 

Bajos Almedinas.—From Frances cay the edge of the bank runs north- 
westerly 40 miles to Jutias cay, from which it is only 1 or 1} miles distant. 
The Bajos Almedinas lies very near the edge of the soundings, about 2 miles from 
the shore of Fragoso cay, and is, therefore, very dangerous ; it always breaks, is 
between 3 and 4 miles in extent, and from its centre Frances cay bears. 
S.E. by E. + E. 10} miles, and mount Guajabana, on the mainland, S. by W. 

At about 1} miles from the shore on the north-western side of Fragosa cay lies 
a small sunken rock, which must be carefully guarded against when entering upon 
the bank in this neighbourhood. 

Rio Sagua la Grande.—The mouth of this river is about 6 miles within the 
edge of the bank, and southward of Cristo cay, which lies 10 miles westward of 
Jutias cay. There are three principal channels to this river between the off 
lying cays: the eastermost, named the Boca de Maravillas or Marillanes, between 
the east end of Cristo cay and a rocky ledge, nearly dry, lying a little to windward 
of it, will admit vessels drawing 9 feet and under; the middle channel, or Canal 
del Cristo, between Cristo and El Icacal, has a depth of 8 feet ; and the western, 
or Boca de Sagua la Grande, which is the deepest and best, is about 3 miles 
further to leeward, but is tortuous and requires the aid of local knowledge. The 
bar of the river Sagua la Grande is passable only by small craft of 6 feet draught 
and under. A small steamer and droghers ply between here and Cardenas and 
Matanzas, sailing between the cays and the mainland. The town by the river is 
21 miles from its mouth, but in a direct line only about 12. 

Nicolas Reef, &c,—F rom Cristo cay the edge of the bank trends N.W. by W. 
% W., 21 miles to the Nicolas reef, which sweeps round from N.E. to N.W. from a 
small low sandy cay, named Medano, and being near a projecting elbow of the 
main bank requires more than ordinary caution to avoid it. Alcatrazes shoals lie 
2 miles further westward, and seldom show themselves by breakers. 

Bahia de Cadiz Cay.—F rom the Nicolas reef the edge of the bank trends 
W. 3S. 8 miles to Bahia de Cadiz cay, which may be distinguished by a flagstaff 
on its north-eastern part, where there is also a fishing station. Here there is 
good fishing and wooding, but no water. Good anchorage may be had on its 
western side, sheltered from the ordinary winds, but exposed to the Northers. 
When proceeding to it, if not drawing more than 15 feet, bring the Bella Paps to 
bear S. 7 E., and run in that direction till the centre of the cay bears E. by N., 
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and anchor in 4 fathoms, sandy bottom, but if of heavier draught bring the Paps 
to bear more easterly, and anchor in 5 fathoms with the middle of the cay East. 
The soundings as you advance inwards will be 4, 44, and 5 fathoms, bottom of 
sand covered with seaweed, the water having a dark appearance. High water on 
the days of full and change at 9h. 20m., rise and fall about 3 feet.* 

Light.—Near the north-east end of Bahia de Cadiz is an iron tower 159 feet 
high, and painted white, which exhibits, at 175 feet above the sea, a fixed white 
light, varied by a flash every minute, and said to be visible from a distance of 
24 miles. 

Cabezas Cay, lies 7 miles westward of Bahia de Cadiz cay, and has abreast it 
a dangerous reef, situated near the edge of soundings; the bank hereabout must 
consequently be approached with caution. Hence to Cruz del Padre cay the dis- 
tance is 16 or 17 miles, the edge of the bank trending W. 3 N., and E. } S.: this 
cay is the north-westernmost of the whole range, and its north and north-west 
sides are fronted by detached reefs lying near the edge of the bank, which sweeps 
round to the south-westward, passing just outside Piedras cay and Ycacos point. 

CRUZ de PADRE and GALINDO cays.—At 4} miles 8.W. by W. ¢ W. of 
Cabezas cay is the entrance to the channel of Pargo, and 3} miles farther west- 
ward is that of Barcos, formed between the reefs ; and hence several cays continue 
to the W.N.W. as far as that of Galindo; off the north side of which are two 
small cays, of which the most distant, at about a mile, is called Galindito. From 
Galindo, other cays continue to the N.W. to Cruz de Padre. At a mile 
N by E. } E. from Galindito is a shoal near the edge of the bank ; and at a mile 
northward of Cruz de Padre cay a chain of reefs commences and extends 6 miles 
westward to the north-east of Blanco cay. On these cays, particularly at Cruz 
de Padre and Galindo, there are wells of good water. 

night.—On the reefs, at about ? mile N.E. from Cruz de Padre cay, is a white 
tower which exhibits, at 49 feet above the sea, a fixed white light, visible 10 miles. 

BLANCO, MONO, PIEDRAS, and MONILLO CAYS, the westernmost of the 
cays and islets skirting the north coast of Cuba, from Maternillo point to Ycacos, 
a space of about 250 miles, lie about a mile from the edge of the bank. At 


* When sailing along this part of the coast of Cuba, the following distinguishing marks 
will assist 2 vessel in determining her position :— 

Southward of the Nicolas and Alcatrazes shoals are several conspicuous mountains, 
among which the most remarkable is the Sierra Morena, or Black mountain, having upon 
it several peaks, the two nearest the north-western extreme bearing nearly S. by W. from 
Nicolas reef. A little westward of the Sierra Morena, is another mountain having three 
peaks, of which the centre is the highest, and bears about S. by W. 3 W. from Nicolas 
reef; these are named the Tetas de la Bella, or Bella’s Paps, and when a vessel is due 
North (true) from the middle one, she will also be on the same bearing from Bahia de 
Cadiz cay, and therefore 5 or 6 miles westward of the Nicolas and Alcatrazes shoals. 

Westward of Bella’s Paps there are mountains, the first of which is of regular extent, 
and the second very long; and at the end of it are two hills, named Sierras del Limonar, 
er mountain of Limes, which lie 8. by W. from the west end of Bahia de Cadiz cay. 
Farther westward stands another mountain of proportionate extent, named Santa Clara, 
having somewhat to the westward of it the Tetas de Camarioca, which are four in number, 
though in some positions they do not appear so many; the middle one is the largest, and 
lies 8.W. ? W. from the north-west end of Cruz de Padre cay. 

These mountains are the highest visible off this part of the coast of Cuba; but it must 
be remembered that those eastward and westward of them are very nearly of the same 
altitude, especially those to the westward. 
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44 miles S.W. by W. 4 W. of Cruz de Padre cay, is a low cay divided in two, and 
extending N.E. and S.W., named Blanco. Southward of it, there is anchor- 
age for vessels of 11 feet draught, sheltered from all winds and from the sea on 
the north. 

Mono cay lies 5 miles about W. 3 N. from the north-east point of Blanco cay, 
and from it a shallow ledge runs off north-east a full } of a mile; and a mile from 
the cay in the same direction there is a dangerous rocky shoal, with 2 fathoms 
water onit.* Piedras cay, composed of rock and sand, partly covered with low 
bushes, and about 110 yards in extent, lies 2 miles S.W. } W. of the latter. 
Close off its north side are two rocks above water; the north-west side is clear 
of danger, but the south-west and south sides are foul to the distance of 3 cables, 
and the south-east end for 1 cable. Midway between these two latter cays is a 
coral shoal, with only 3 fathoms water on it, which should be avoided. 

It lies with the Pan de Matanzas between the two rocks off the north side of 
Piedras bearing W.S.W., and Mono cay N.E. by N.; there is no discolouration 
of the water, but the sea breaks in heavy weather. There is deep water on either 
side of the shoal to within 14 cables of the cays. Monillo cay lies N. by E. } E. 
distant 3 miles from the huts on Ycacos or Icacos point, and S.W. by W. a mile 
from Piedras cay, and is merely a black rock about the size of a vessel's long- 
boat, scarcely above the sea. The channel between Piedras and Monillo is said 
to be free of danger. The soundings decrease as it is approached, and in the 
middle the depth is 5 fathoms, and } mile E.N.E. of Monillo, 3 fathoms. About 
a mile to the S.E. of it there is a shoal with only 24 fathoms on it, with 44 and 5 
fathoms around. To sail through this channel a vessel should be able to lay 
up E.S.E. 

There is excellent anchorage within the cays, in 6 fathoms water, sandy 
bottom, with! Piedras cay bearing West, and Mono cay from N. by E. to N.N.W.; 
or in 4 fathoms with Piedras cay N.W. by W. to N.W. by N. a mile distant. 


Light.—On Piedras cay is an iron 
tower, which exhibits, at 58 feet above 
the level of the sea, a fixed white light, 
varied by a red flash every half minute, 
and visible from a distance of 15 miles. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and 
change, at Piedras cay at 8h. 0m., and 
the rise is about 24 feet. 

CARDENAS BAY. &c.—This bay is = 
situated within the cays at the western PIEDRAS CAY LIGHTHOUSE. 
termination of the White grounds, or bank, which has been described as com- 
meucing at Maternillos point. It runs in south-westward about 10 miles, and is 
7 or 8 miles in breadth, being bounded on the north-western side by a narrow 
strip of low sandy wooded land, named Bernardino peninsula, which terminates 


* Captain T. Fraser, R.N., H.M.8. Sappho, 1838; Mr. J. Griffiths, Master H.M.S. 
Dartmouth, 1825; and Mr. T. W. Sulivan, Master, R.N., 1856. Lieut. E. Holland, R.N., 
H.M. schooner Pickle, 1828, states that a narrow coral ledge runs right across from the 
two cays, on which he found from 3 to 4 fathoms, until within a short distance of Mono, 
where it deepens to 9 fathoms. He advises vessels to take the channel between Piedras 
and Monillo, and to pass cable from the former. The only part of the present plan that 
can be trusted is the relative bearings of the islets ; the distances are very doubtful. 
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eastward at Yeacos point; this point forms the western side of the principal 
entrance to the bay, the Blanco cays forming the eastern. Without these, how- 
ever, are Monillo, Piedras, and Mono cays, besides a number of shoals, between 
which are several channels that will admit vessels of large draught to pass 
through to an excellent anchorage inside them, where a vessel may bring-to in a 
depth of 6 fathoms, sandy bottom, with Piedras cay bearing West, and Mono cay 
from N.N.E. to N. by E.; or in 4 fathoms with Piedras cay from N.W. by W.., to 
N.W. by N., distant one mile. Hence to Cardenas the bay is only navigable by 
vessels of 10 feet draught and under, though some authorities say that those 
drawing 14 feet can proceed to the anchorage abreast the town. 

The town of Cardenas is situated on the low south-western shore of the bay, 
and contains about 2000 inhabitants ; it carries on a considerable trade, and com- 
municates by a railroad with the interior, with Matanzas, Havana, and Batabano 
on the southern shore. From the above-mentioned outer anchorage the best 
channel* to the town is between Diana or Anas cay on the western, upon which 
there is a large log house, and Chalupa cay on the eastern side ; though the old 
Spanish charts represent a greater depth (not under 4 fathoms) in the passage to 
the westward of Diana cay, between it and Buba cay. The channel between 
Buba cay and the extremity of Ycacos point is said to havea depth of from 
2 to 3 fathoms in the fairway, but when within it there isa 6 feet patch which 
will require care to avoid, as will also the shoal extending nearly 14 miles south- 
westward from Diana cay. when making for either of these channels it will be 
necessary to give the eastern extreme of Ycacos point a wide berth so as to clear 
the shallow flat which projects eastward from it above a mile. Before the town 
the depths are from 12 to 18 feet. Vessels discharge into lighters. Small 
steamers and droghers navigate between Cardenas and the river Sagua la 
Grande, sailing within the numerous islets which front the intervening portion of 
the coast. 

Light.—A fixed white light is exhibited from a mast or pole on the west side of 
Diana cay, which is the second islet to the south-east of Yeacos point, and bears 
S. by E. 3 E. about 5 miles from Piedras cay. The light is 43 feet above the 
level of the sea, and may be seen at a distance of 7 miles. 

Capt. Machon says, “ Monillo cay, or, as the Spaniards call it, ‘Mono Chico,’ 
is very low, in fact it is sometimes covered, the sea breaking over it, so that in 
the night time vessels are in danger of running upon it. The passage between it 
and the main-land should never be attempted by strangers. The best channel is 
between Piedras and Mono keeping rather nearer Mono than Piedras, as there is 
a shoal of 3 fathoms or less, lying in the middle of the passage. A vessel arriving 
thereabout and not seeing a pilot had better anchor, because the pilots may be in 
town or bringing vessels down. Ships have not long to wait for them.” 

When approaching Cardenas from north-eastward every precaution should be 
taken not to get within the edge of the bank of soundings to the eastward of Mona 
cay, as the several rocky shoals between it and Cruz del Padre cay, some of 
which are but just within the edge of the bank, are uncertain in number and 
position. Therefore, it is advisable, in the absence of local knowledge, to take 
one or other of the above-mentioned channels to the westward of Mona. Having 


* Upon a Spanish chart corrected to 1842 there isa small detached shoal laid down 
right in the fairway immediately within this channel, but with its character we are 
unacquainted. 
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passed through to the outer anchorage, a course may then be shaped for the 
channel between Diana and Chalapa cays, which channel is pointed out by white 
spar buoys on each side, surmounted by a strip of white bunting; it is safest 
however, to have a pilot, though if the breeze is strong there will be difficulty 
in obtaining one. 

From point Ycacos, at which terminates the White grounds, which began at 
Maternillos point, a different kind of coast presents itgelf, running W. by S. } S. 
25 miles to point Maya, which is the eastern point of the great bay of Matanzas. 
This coast may be sailed by at the distance of a league. 

MATANZAS BAY.—The entrance to this port is open to the E.N.E., and 
lies between Sabanilla and Maya points, which bear E. by N. and W. by 8. from 
each other, nearly 2 miles. It is about 4 miles deep, and without soundings 
until nearly up to the shoals which shelter the anchorage. From Maya point, 
which is low, with some huts on its extremity, a rocky ledge extends about a 
mile to the northward: and on a narrow bank of soundings, on the west side of 
the ledge, temporary anchorage will be found. Southward of the point, in 
the south-east corner of the port, is the mouth of the river Canimar. 

The western coast, at the entrance, is moderately bold as far as Gorda point, 
which is skirted by a bank with about 2 fathoms water on it, at the distance of a 
little more than 2 cables. Within the bay are two detached shoals, named Bajo 
Nuevo, and Laja. Bajo Nuevo is 2 cables in length east and west, and about 
4 cable in breadth, and is, or was, marked by a large barrel buoy in 12 feet water, 
on its north end. 

The Laja an almost circular shoal, lies southward of, and is separated from, Bajo 
Nuevo by a channel 2 cables in breadth, which leads to the anchorage. Its 
north-east edge is, or was, marked by a similar buoy to that on the Bajo 
Nuevo; it is in 12 feet water, S.E. by E. } E. 6 cables from San Severino 
castle. From San Severino castle to the head of the bay the water is shallow, 
the depth being 24 fathoms to 3 feet; the latter is immediately off the town. 
This shallow flat extends from the south shore (opposite the castle) about 64 
cables, and has in many parts of it less than 10 feet water. We believe that the 
north and south edges of this bank are each marked by a beacon or a buoy. 

The town of Matanzas stands on the western shore, on a tongue of land which 
separates the rivers Yumuri and San Juan or Matanzas, and communicates by 
stone bridges with extensive suburbs on the opposite banks. A shallow flat runs 
off in front of it, which prevents vessels from coming within 4 a mile of the 
wharves. The town, with its suburbs, contains a population of about 2500, The 
best water for use will be found about 3 miles up the river San Juan or 
Matanzas. 

Directions.— When bound to port Matanzas, the Pan de Matanzas, which 
overlooks it on the west side,is an excellent guide ; and at about 12 miles eastward 
of Matanzas, and 6 miles inland, there is a small ridge of remarkable irregular 
hills of considerable elevation, but not nearly so lofty as the Pan, with three 
distinct peaks called the Camarioca paps. The centre peak bears S, 36° 30’ W. 
(true) from the lighthouse on Piedras cay. From the Camarioca paps the land 
westward is level, not very low, and without any remarkable object, as far as the 
vicinity of Matanzas, where it begins to rise gently, and can be seen at a distance 
of 24 miles, continuing uniform without any particular object but the Pan de 
Matanzas. 

In coming from eastward give Maya point a berth of 14 miles until the 


port is well open; then steer south-west, taking care to avoid the bank of sand 
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and rock, with 23 fathoms water on it, which borders the point at the distance of 
6 cables. In coming from westward give the western shore of entrance a 
berth of about 4a mile. When San Severino castle, a conspicuous object on the 
north shore of the port, bears West, steer towards it until up with the buoys on 
Bajo Nuevo and Laja, pass between these buoys (keeping, however, nearer the 
latter buoy), and anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms water, mud, at about 3 cables 
from the shore, with San’ Severino castle bearing N.W. } N.; Nuevo buoy 
N.E.  N.; and the Laja buoy E. by N. A vessel of light draught can go 
farther in. 

A large church north of the town, im line with the summit of the Pan de 
Matanzas, bearing nearly W. by S.3S., will lead in about } cable north of the Laja. 
At the same time there will be seen, on the side of the rismg ground north of the 
town, two houses about } mile from each other, with white fronts and roofs, and 
these in line, and in one with the highest part of the rising ground bearing 
W.45S., will lead nearly 4 cable southward of the Bajo Nuevo, in 43 or 5 
fathoms. Another mark is, the south side or notch in the Pan in one with a large 
white house, the westernmost in sight, on a hill at the back of the town 
W. by S.3S.; this will lead between the above shoals, and when the castle 
bears from N.W. } W. to N.W. 3 N., anchor as before directed. 

The port being exposed to E.N-E., a heavy swell sets in with strong winds. 
The land wind during Northers, from the middle of September to the end of 
February, is frequently interrupted, and a sailing vessel may probably be 
detained for a few days, as it is difficult and hazardous to beat out against the 
stream and sea. 

Tides,—It is high water in port Matanzas, full and change, at about 8h. a.m. 
and 5h. p.m., and the rise 24 feet. The stream runs in with the sea breeze, and 
out with the land.wind. 

From Matanzas the coast rounds to the N.W. to point Guanos,* which is the 
most projecting point to the northward, and is distant from the mouth of the 
harbour or bay, about 8 miles. From point Guanos the coast runs almost 
W.3S., a distance of about 36 miles, to the Morro of Havana, and is clean and 
bold to, and may be run along at the distance of a league, or less if required, as 
there is no other danger than a rocky shoal with little water on it, which runs 
off from the coast, betwéen the Rincon or Corner, and point Tarara or Cobre. 
Along all this coast are soundings on sand, which extend more or less from shore, 
and of which the edges are steep and clear, so that you suddenly pass from 100 
fathoms to 20; with the lead going, there is no risk in running along, because 
the soundings will warn you of the limits into which you may stand without 
danger. In good weather, you may pass the night by dropping a kedge upon 
these soundings, which may sometimes be very convenient, either to avoid passing 
your port, if the wind blows fresh at night, or that you might not lose ground, 
if the land breeze is light, or calm, as the current constantly runs eastward, at 
the mean rate of 1 mile per hour. The hills or mountains of Jaruco rising nearly 
in the middle of this coast, already described, form an excellent mark to recognise 
it by, and ascertain your situation. 


* It is proposed to show a revolving light on point Guanos. 
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This bank, lying opposite the western end of the old channel of Bahama, and 
between the great bank of Bahama. and the island of Cuba, forms the channels of 
Santaren and Nicolas, the former on its N.E., and the latter on its south side- 
Its greatest length is 60 miles ina N.W. and S.E. direction, and it is about 40 
miles across its broadest part. The island or cluster of isles called Anguilla lies 
on the S.E. end of the bank, and may be seen at the distance of 4 leagues; the 
N.E. part of these is foul, but the western side is clear with good anchorage. 
From Anguilla in a north-westerly direction are several groups of cays rising 
almost on the very edge of the bank. and between which, generally, there are 
clear passages for any vessel, and behind them anchorages. ‘These groups are 
denominated Muertos (Deadmens’), Damas (Ladies'), Piedros (Rocky), which lie 
towards the N.E. The northern groups are Perros, or Dog’s cays; Aqua, or 
Water cays; and the Roques, or Double-headed Shot cays. There is a passage 
through the straits between these groups, but not through the straits which the 
cays of each group form among themselves, as they are very narrow. The cays 
and rocks on the north and N_E. sides of the bank lie in cluster, and are more 
than 50 in number, but appear like one island at a distance. Sal cay, or Salt 
cay, is the only islet on the S.W. side of the bank, and is so named from various 
natural salt ponds on it, which produce very good salt. It is from this cay that 
the bank derives its name. 

The Derrotero says :—‘ Sal cay may be seen from a distance of 10 miles, and 
fresh water may be procured on it with facility, although there is not any on 
Anguilla, or the other cays in its vicinity. This bank has three rocky shoals 
upon it; but vessels may navigate upon it without danger, in 74, 8,and 9 fathoms 
water, in the months from October to May. Whenever the appearance of the 
sky indicates a hard North, it is advisable to enter on the bank, and anchor under 
shelter of the cays; or you may lie-to there, being careful only to make use of 
the lead, until the wind changes, so as to enable you to proceed.” 

Mr. De Mayne, who surveyed this bank in 1825, gives the following description : 
—‘TIts greatest extent is N.W. to S.E. about 203 leagues, and the broadest part 
is about 12 leagues: its western edge is bounded by a chain of barren rocks, 
called the Double-headed Shot cays, the north-westernmost of which, is called 
Elbow cay. From this point they extend N.E. by E., in rather a circular 
direction, 9 miles to Water cay, which is the largest of this chain, being nearly 
2 miles in length, and about } mile broad. Near the centre of this cay, and close 
to a good boat-landing place on the south side, is a natural well of fresh water, 
formed by a hole in the rock. 

Opposite Water cay, as well as all these chains of rocks, on the south, or bank 
side, there is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms water at any distance from them, 
and good holding ground; and from these rocks being so closely connected, they 
form a complete breakwater against the winds from the West, N.W., North, and 
N.E. quarters, which sometimes blow with great violence, particularly in the 

5 x 
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months of February and March. The wind from any other quarter seldom blows 
stronger than what may be termed a brisk gale. 

Elbow Cay Light.—On 
the highest of the Double- 
headed Shot cays, named 
North Elbow, at the north- 
west edge of Sal cay bank, 
stands a lighthouse 58 feet 
high, which exhibitsa fixed 
white light, at 96 feet above 
high water visible all round ELBOW CAY LIGHTHOUSE. 
at a distance of from 8 to 10 miles, except when it bears S.W. } W., being then 
intercepted by Water cay. The upper part of the tower is coloured red; the 
lower part, white. This light is considered a bad light. 

From abreast of Water cay, the bank trends E.N.E. about 8 or 9 leagues, 
and thence S.E. by S., to the Anguilla islands, a distance of about 134 leagues. 
In this space, there are several clusters of rocks, rugged and barren, some of 
which are very little above the sea, situated at about 4 miles within the edge of 
the bank, forming channels or passages to the bank, which appear safe to sail 
through; they are distant from each other from 4 to 10 miles. On examining 
the four westernmost of these passages, there was not found less than 5 fathoms 
water; the bottom very rocky until you get well on the bank. Ships should be 
cautious not to approach too near these clusters of rocks; the deepest water will 
be found by keeping as near mid-channel as possible. 

Anguilla Islands.—These are situated on the south-eastern extremity of the 
bank; are so closly connected, that they may be said to form but one island 
about 8 miles in length, and } mile in breadth, and can be seen 4 leagues off. 
They are covered with brush-wood, but afford no fresh water; on the N.E. side 
the approach is dangerous; but on the S.W. side there is good anchorage in 5 or 
6 fathoms water, sheltered from North to S.E. winds.* (On the 8.E. cay of the 
Anguillas, it is proposed to place a fixed light to be varied by flashes at regular 
intervals). 

The S.E. extremity of the Anguilla islands appears in lat. 23° 29’ 40” N., long. 
79° 27’ 40" W. The north-westernmost of the Dog rocks, in lat. 24° 4’ 10" N., 
long. 79° 50’ W. A dangerous shoal is represented near the eastern edge of the 
bank, in lat. 23° 463’ N.; but this, with the various cays near the edge, and 
rocky heads in the interior of the bank, will be best understood by inspecting 
the chart. 

Sal Cay is situated near the south-west extremity of the bank, and distant from 
the Elbow cay of the Double-headed Shots about 4} leagues: this island is of a 
triangular shape, and about 1} miles in length, having an excellent salt pond in 
its centre, the produce of which is of the finest quality ; the centre of this cay is. 
in lat. 23° 42’ N., long. 80° 203’ W. Nearly East from Sal cay, distant 2} miles, 
is a small shoal even with the water's edge, called Lavendras ; and in a N.W. 
direction from the same cay, about 4 miles, is another small shoal also even with 
the water's edge: both these dangers can be seen, at all times, in the day, ata 
sufficient distance to avoid them. ; 

The general depths on the interior of the bank, those on the rocky heads ex- 
cepted, are from 4 to 5, 6, and7 fathoms, 


+ Later authorities state that wells of good water do exist, but they are difficult to find. 
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The tides on the west part of the bank, being much inftuenced by the Gulf 
Stream run in various directions. The flood sets strong through all the openings, 
or between the rocks, towards the centre of the bank. and the ebb contrary: it is 
high water on full and change days, at Anguilla island, at 8h. 45m., and at Water 
island at 9 o'clock; spring-tides generally rise 8 ft.4 in. neaps 2 ft. 3 in., but 
much depends on the wind.” 

In the Santaren channel, between the Great bank of Bahama and the Salt Cay 
bank, there is saidto be rarely any current, unless after heavy gales, when it runs 
with great velocity up and down. If it predominates in one direction more than 
another it is to the N.N.W., and about 1 mile an hour. 

The Florida stream is generally found to set strongly to the north-east, within 
14 miles of these rocks, but through the intervals of the cays, the ebb and flood 
tides run rapidly off and on the bank, where it is high water full and change, at 
9h. o'clock, and the tide rises from 2 to 3 feet. 


THE OLD BAHAMA CHANNEL. 


This channel is seldom navigated from westward except by small coasters, 
that can find anchorage during the night on either side, or by steamers that can 
run through while there is daylight. Vessels coming from eastward, after passing 
through either of the N.E. Bahama channels, or along the north sides of 
Puerto Rico and Haiti, generally keep the Cuba shore aboard, where the 
remarkable high lands already noticed enable them to check their reckoning, and 
keep a proper offing, according to the season. The current here usually runs to 
the westward, but not strong; if requisite a pilot may probably be obtained from 
Baracoa. Great care should be taken to avoid the Bahama side. 

Some few old experienced navigators, however, who have a thorough knowledge 
of the Bahama cays and banks, instead of taking this channel, prefer running 
through the Crooked Island passage, thence round the south end of Ragged 
island, or San Domingo cay, and across the bank inside all the shoals, on the 
parallel of 22°42’ N., quitting it either to the northward or southward of Guinchos 
cay. Vessels of 18 feet draught may do this, for they can carry from 4 to 5 
fathoms all the way, and anchor in safety whenever it is requisite; but we must 
again remark that it requires a thorough acquaintance with the locality, and of 
the mode of navigating by the eye. 

The old Bahama channel may be said to extend from Verde cay to the north 
point of Paredon Grande cay on the south, and from the Diamond point to 
Guinchos or Ginger cay on thenorth. This will make it about 50 miles in length. 

At the east end, between Diamond point and Confites cay (the point and cay are 
East and West from each other), it is 18 miles wide. In the narrowest part, 
between the west end of the Labanderas reef and Contfites cay, S.W. of it, 
the distance is only 10 miles. It then opens out slightly and very gradually, 
and at the west end it is about 14 miles across. Its line of direction turns 
gradually round from N.N.W. to W.N.W., requiring the utmost possible prudence 
and ‘caution in the night-time or in thick weather. 

The north side of the channel is equally dangerous as the south side, 
and perhaps more so, as the dangers at the south-east end are out of sight of any 
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objects, by?which%the position of the ship may be fixed, and they lie on the extreme 
edge of soundings. 

VERDE cay.—When approaching this channel from eastward, the first 
object met with on the south-eastern edge of the Bahama bank, is a small cay, 
72 feet high, called the Verde cay, which lies in lat. 22° 1’ 30" N., long. 75° 12’ W., 
and can be seen 5 leagues off. It is not more than 3 mile in extent, and slopes 
gradually on its] northern side, which is not more than 10 or 12 feet above the 
level of high; water. It is a favourite resort of sea-fowl. The result of several 
observations gives the time of high water, an the days of full and change, at 9h. 
nearly, the?rise of tide being only 3 or + feet.+ 

At a short distance off the south-eastern part of the isle, is a small islet, and 
on the western side, near the middle, is a coral reef, awash at high water, some 
little distance from the shore. North-west of the island, about 3 cables, there 
are three shoals upon which the sea breaks, having 3 to 4 fathoms between them. 
Between these shoals and the coral reef on the western side of the island, the cay 
is lined by a sandy beach, off which, at the distance of 2 or 3 cables, is the best 
anchorage the island affords, where ships may lie in 3 to 6 fathoms on sand, and 
sheltered from northerly winds. The island being situated on the edge of the 
Bahama bank, its eastern side is very steep, being nearly washed by the blue 
and fathomless ocean; at one cast you may gain no bottom with a line of 100 
fathoms, and the next cast, throw the lead in 10 fathoms or less. 

Hence the bank runs northward 5 or 6 miles, and then trends round sharply to 
the north-eastward, to a cluster of dangerous rocky heads, having from 13 to 4 
fathoms on them, and 7 to 8 or less between. They are distinctly visible when 
the weather is favourable, appearing with a greenish hue, occasioned by the sea- 
weed growing on them, and it is therefore prudent when sailing along this edge 
of the bank to keep a good look-out. 

St. Vincent Shoal.—From Verde cay the bank runs S.W. by W-.9 miles, 
and thence West about 6 miles to a dangerous rocky shoal of but 4 feet water, 
called the St. Vincent, upon which the sea breaks when there is any swell. It 
thence runs south-westward about 25 miles to San Domingo cay, and has 
many dangerous spots on its edge, so that great caution is requisite while sailing 
in this vicinity. 

San Domingo Cay.—This cay lies in lat. 21° 42’ N., long. 75°46’ 15" W., and is a 
smallisland, not more than 15 feet high,covered with the Indian fig-bush,and destitute 
of fresh water. At about 4 mile N.W. by N. from the cay, is anchorage in 6 or 7 
fathoms, but it is very indifferent, and cannot be recommended, especially as it is 
only safe to remain here during the prevalence of the usual breezes from N.E. to 
S.E. The cay is situated on the extreme southern edge of the bank, and has 
some rocks near it, on the eastern side; it therefore requires care in approaching, 
particularly as in running down to it from eastward you may strike on some 
shoal patches lying on the edge of the bank about 3 miles N.E. by E. from the 
cay. These patches are about a mile in extent, and have only 10 to 12 feet upon 
them, with 10 fathoms outside, immediately from which there are no soundings 


* There is said to be a shoal lying about 10 leagues S.S.E. from Verde cay, on the edge 
of the great Bahama bank, which was seen by Captain William Brown, of the schooner 
Union, of Plymouth, Massachusetts. It is of considerable extent, and, from the manner 
in which the sea breaks over it, is supposed to have not more than 2 or 3 feet of water on 
the shoalest part. 
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at the depth of 150 fathoms. There are also some patches of 1} to 2 fathoms on 
the western edge of the bank, at from 3 to 7 miles northward of the cay, which 
are very dangerous, as there is no bottom close to their western side, even when 
sounding with 130 to 200 fathoms, so that in approaching no warning whatever 
is given by the lead. When rounding this part of the Bahama bank therefore, 
iv is essentially necessary to exercise all possible caution, for all these patches 
are extremely dangerous, and you may get on them before you are aware. 

Brothers.—These are two rocks 5 feet above the water, lying on the bank at about 
20 miles northward of San Domingo cay; the eastern of these is named Lloyd 
rock, and the western Icely rock. Northward of these, for a distance of about 4 
miles, there are a number of shoal patches, which it will be necessary to look out 
for should you attempt to cross the bank; this, however, should be done only in 
a small vessel, for although the navigation is moderately clear with a depth of 6 
to 9 fathoms, there are many detached shoals, the situation of which can be best 
seen by referring to the chart. 

South Head.—At the projecting elbow of the Bahama bank, named the South 
head, in lat. 22° 2’ N., long. 76° 23’ 40" W., there is a rock nearly awash with 
the surface of the water, which is dangerous, being situated on the edge of the 
bank, and having no warning whatever given by the lead when approaching; 
you cannot, therefore, be too careful when in its vicinity. There are also two 
patches of 10 to 12 feet, about 4 miles eastward of it: these are on the edge of 
the bank in long. 76° 20’. 

Magallanes Bank.—This bank is situated in the bend of the Bahama bank, of 
which the South head and San Domingo cay form the extremities. Its centre is 
in lat. 22° N., long. 76° 9’ W. It is not more than } a mile broad, but it has 
an extent of about 5 miles in a N.N.E. direction. On it there are 5} to 8 
fathoms, and close to it there is no bottom at a depth of 140 fathoms. 

From South head the edge of the Bahama bank is moderately clear of 
patches until you get into the longitude of about 76° 40’ W., where there are 
some dangerous spots, upon which the sea breaks. In the vicinity of these spots 
the ground is composed of shelf rock, and is not good for holding. Hence to the 
westward there are many shoal spots near the edge of the bank, which it will be 
prudent to avoid, as although there may be water over them suflicient for a small 
vessel, yet there are among them many upon which there are only 6 to 10 feet, 
and even less water. 

Diamond Point,—In long. 77° 20’ W., there is a projecting part of the bank, 
named Diamond point, upon which there are 24 fgthoms ; this is properly speak- 
ing the termination of the Mucaras reef, which begins in lat. 22° 14’ N., long. 
77° 15' W. This reef is situated on the edge of the bank, has a south-westerly 
direction for 6} miles to Diamond point, and is very dangerous, as there is but 
little water on it, and that little as dark as that in mid-channel, being occasioned 
by the weeds and grass growing on it; for this reason it is therefore necessary to 
exercise great caution when navigating in this vicinity, otherwise you might 
strike on it even in the day-time. It will be well to remember also that immed- 
iately outside the reef there are no soundings. It is high water here on the days 
of full and change, at 7h. 40m. 

Labanderas Reef.—F'rom Diamond point the edge of the bank is clear for a 
distance of nearly 10 miles, when you will reach a spot that is nearly dry; “this 
is the eastern extremity of Labanderas reef extending along the edge of the bank 
a distance of 54 miles, and having upon it 14 and 2 fathoms water. 
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LOBOS cay.—About 5 miles north-westerly of Labanderas reef,is a small 
rocky islet about a cable in diameter, and only 6 feet above the sea. Anchorage 
will be found to leeward of it in 5 fathoms water, with the cay bearing E.S.E. 
from a half to a mile distant; but care must be taken to avoid the shallow sand 
bores, which will be seen from aloft, about 2 miles to the N.W. of it. A vessel 
may also run round the west end of these ridges by the eye, and anchor anywhere 
within them. From Lobos cay the edge of the bank takes a N.W. by W. direc- 
tion for 36 miles to Guinchos cay. 

night.—A jixed white light is exhibited 
from a lighthouse on Lobos cay, at an 
elevation of 146 feet above high water, and 
in clear weather should be seen ata dis- 
tance of 16 miles. The tower is circular, 
150 feet high from base to vane, painted 
with broad red and white horizontal bands, 


and its base is surrounded by the keeper's 
dwelling. LOBOS CAY LIGHTHOUSE. 


GUINCHOS CAY (called Ginger by the Bahama wreckers) is a small islet 
formed of sand and dead bleached coral, with a few stunted bushes on it. It is 
nearly the same size as Lobos, and about 6 feet high. At about 8 miles to the 
N.W. of Lobos cay the edge of the bank becomes foul, and there are several 
narrow sand and weed ridges, on which there are from 3} to 43 fathoms. At 
14 miles from the cay, in the same direction, there is a patch of 17 feet water; 
and 9 miles beyond this, and 13 miles about S.E. by E. 3 E. from Guinchos cay, 
there is another of only 15 feet. Anchorage will be found, in 4 fathoms water, to 
the westward of Guinchos cay, in a small clear space at about 4 a mile from the 
cay; to the N.W. and west of this, the bank is foul to the distance of 5 miles, 
but from thence it is clear to the south-west extreme of the Bahama bank, 
14 miles westward of the cay. 

DIRECTIONS.—In navigating the old Bahama channel, it is the usual cus- 
tom to take a pilot either at Aguadilla (in Puerto Rico) or at Baracoa, near the east 
end of Cuba. In proceeding to Baracoa for this purpose, it will be prudent to 
approach the land, and determine the ship's place in the vicinity of cape Maysi, 
lest you should happen to fall in to leeward of that place ; and even should it not 
be necessary to take a pilot, it will be proper to make the coast in the neighbour- 
hood of cape Maysi, for the purpose of taking a departure, and noting the 
remarkable points, &c., by which the coast may be known, and the true situation 
of the ship determined, so that you may proceed westward without risk of danger, 
which could not be done from a doubtful situation of the ship, arising either from 
an error in estimation, or the influence of the currents. These reasons should 
determine the navigator to maintain his course at a convenient distance from the 
coast, but not so near as to run a risk of falling on any of its various projecting 
reefs, nor so far off as to lose a knowledge of the various points of it before 
described, and which are sufficiently remarkable. 

In this channel there is on the coast, and on the edge of the bank, a regular 
tide. The current itself, being very irregular, is embarrassing; at one time it 
runs W.N.W., at another E.S.E. or E.N.E. Sometimes its velocity is 1 mile an 
hour, at another only +a mile, and at another time quite stationary. As these 
inequalities are not subject to any known law by which they may be used in 
computation, it is impossible to calculate the ship’s place with sufficient exactness 
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to navigate securely.* The estimated run during the day with the marks on the 
coast, and the difference will show the effect of the current that you have 
experienced, and which you may apply in your calculation for the night, and 
thereby obtain the ship's place within 6 or 8 miles. Although you may, at times, 
be assured of your situation within the said distance, nevertheless a vessel ought 
not to cross the meridan of point Maternillos without having well recognised it, 
as all the care of the most zealous and attentive navigator may otherwise be of 
no avail to keep him clear of the Mucaras shoal, which shows no appearance of 
its existence until a vessel is aground upon it. 

Having once well recognised Maternillos point, which may now be easily done 
by its lighthouse, direct your course to sight Lobos cay light, and to pass about 
2 leagues to the southward of Ginger cay; and thence toward the edges of the 
Great bank and Anguilla bank, in preference to the cays on the coast of Cuba, 
many of which, as before-mentioned, are very imperfectly represented on the 
charts, and are not well situated to be seen, and also because they offer but few 
marks that can be depended on; it is therefore perilous to navigate in their 
vicinity. You will have passed all these chains of cays when you are abreast of 
point Ycacos, now well indicated by the lighthouse, on Piedras cay, and may 
thence proceed along by the coast. 

From what has been said on the navigation of this channel, you ought to sail 
by the coast of Cuba, from the vicinity of cape Maysi, as far as point Maternillos; 
and from that point, on the contrary, along the edges of the Great Bahama and 
Anguilla, or Salt Cay banks, until you are on the meridian of the west part of 
Nicholas bank. To be certain of your dead reckoning in the night, you should 
apply to it a correction for the currents that you have experienced in the day. 

The following remarks on the navigation of the Old Bahama channel, are by 
Staff-Commander John Parsons, R.N., Admiralty Surveyor. 

~ Vessels having entered by one of the windward channels between Crooked 
island and San Domingo, as the one most convenient, when drawing into what 
may be considered the entrance of the Old Bahama channel, will have to pass 
between San Domingo cay, on a prominent point of the Bahama bank, and point 
Mulas on the Cuba side, distant from each other 34 miles. On either one of 
these a light ought to be placed—San Domingo cay being, if anything, preferable 
to the other. They must next steer so as to make the Maternillos light, standing 
at the extremity of a sharp point of that name on the Cubashore. Passing to 
the north of this at any distance, as convenient, keep it bearing S.S.E.} E., 
(true); then steer N.W. by N. until you see Lobos; when edging over a little to 
the west, pass Lobos cay to starboard, ata mile or two distant, and continue 
down the channel, taking care to secure your position by cross bearings of 
Guincho (Ginger) cay and the Paredon Grande lighthouse as you pass them at 
sunset, so as to keep a fair course through the channel at night.” 

Owing to the establishment of the lighthouses on Lobos cay and the Paredon 
Grande, the transit through the narrow part of the channel may be safely effected 
at any time with a fair wind. 

Captain Parsons continues, “leaving the vicinity of Guincho cay at dusk, the 


* Commander Hamilton of H.M.8. Hydra, says that ‘‘from cape Maysi westward, 
round Lucrecia point, a strong indraught was felt by the Hydra, and from port Nuevitas 
to Verde cay, the current was found setting strong to the 8.8.W. directly on the reef,” 
(1861.) 
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ship will probably be advanced as far as Anguilla or Sal cay by the morning, 
and may have been set to either side of the passage by the stream coming from or 
going into the Santaren channel; for this reason, and the narrowness of the 
channel between the Sal Cay bank and the Cuban dangers, a light is much 
required on Anguilla cay. 

These directions are intended for steamers, and sailing vessels with the usual 
Trade-wind; but in the months of December, January, February, and March, 
the north coast of Cuba and the Bahamas in general are subject to gales of wind 
from north, called ‘‘ Northers,” rendering the passage both difficult and dangerous. 

On a gale commencing at north-west, the usual point, it will entirely depend on 
the position of the vessel and her size as to what course should be pursued. 
Should she not have entered the narrowest part of the channel, she ought to run 
back to the Maternillos light, and, keeping to the northward of it, wait until the 
wind hauls to the N.E., which it will soon do; she may then proceed down the 
channel with a fair wind, and certainly a strong one, as these gales blow them- 
selves out in the N.E. quarter, generally veering to North about 24 hours after 
their commencement. If further advanced, say at Guincho cay, with a vessel of 
moderate draught (14 feet), there is the choice of taking the Bahama bank between 
Guincho and Lobos cays, and standing on the bank to 43 fathoms, to anchor and 
ride out the gale, weighing when the wind veers sufficiently to make it fair. A 
vessel can also hold her own on the bank to the north of Guincho cay, without 
anchoring, as it is quite clear, taking care that she does not fall to leeward so as 
to get on that cay, and proceeding as before when the wind changes. 

These gales are generally strong enough for close-reefed topsails, but the 
vessel’s power must be well considered before it is resolved to enter on the bank. 

When a ship is so large that it may be considered dangerous to take the bank, 
it will be necessary to return to the neighbourhood of Maternillos ; or should the 
wind be so far to the north as N. by W.,a good sailer may still be able to proceed 
down the channel. A vessel caught in this manner shortly after dark and well in 
the channel, so that running back may be dangerous, must take care how she 
stands towards the Cuba shore, as the dangers give no warning, the shoals being 
only 3 cables from the land, and the sea very rough. The Bahama bank is to be 
preferred, having fewer dangers, as also being the weather side in these gales, and 
in the event of grounding the wind would assist in getting the vessel off again. 

The Cuba side in these gales is exceedingly dangerous to approach, being full 
of shoals. A very heavy sea is running while they last. During our stay here 
we found it troublesome riding with even a light north wind. 

These north gales occur several times in a month, and last 4 or 5 days. The 
signs of their approach are a light Trade-wind or a calm, with the land unusually 
clear. The barometer scarcely gives warning of them. They generally rise first 
in a dark squall about W.N.W.,—when the wind is fairly steady it will be about 
N.W., and then it gradually veers to the N.E., where it will sometimes blow south 
of East, it will be light, then calm, and perhaps re-commence with another gale 
from N.W. 

When March is fairly out, these gales are no longer to be apprehended. In 
April, May, June, and July, the weather is exeeedingly tranquil on the coast of 
Cuba. Land winds then predominate at night, with occasional squalls, accom- 
panied by heavy rains; these are generally of short continuance. In August, 
September, and October, you will have very fine weather, with, of course, the 
possibility of a hurricane; but as these visitations are not frequent, the chances 
are very much in favour of a smooth transit in those months. Should’a hurri- 
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cane occur whilst in the passage, there is but one course to pursue—run through 
it; for as these gales will be coming towards you from the S.E. quarter, and most 
likely commencing at N.E., you have no remedy but to run for a more open sea 
as quickly as possible, and if necessary take the Gulf of Mexico; but as these 
gales rarely enter that sea, you will most likely be relieved of the wind about its 
entrance. 

The sea breezes are light in the months of June, July, and August. During 
the remainder of the year they are of moderate force, 8 to 5, except when dis- 
turbed by the winter gales. Generally speaking, the land wind amalgamates 
with the trade at night, causing the latter to change its direction about four 
points. ; 

The colour of the sea in the old Bahama channel is not of that bright blue 
which may be seen in the Atlantic, but is of a dirty indigo colour. I do not think 
this arises from the want of depth—having tried, without finding bottom, 1000 
fathoms—but rather from the muddy water of the Cuba shore mixing with it. 

The currents in the Bahama channel are not strong, seldom exceeding 4 a 
mile per hour to the west. This is principally caused by the trade forcing the 
water through it, finding its escape by joining the Florida stream. On several 
occasions, when becalmed in the narrow part of the passage, we found no current. 

Between Cruz and Romano cay, the water is but one foot in depth at low 
tide, and the bottom a tenacious white marl-like pipe clay. Within Romano cay 
the bottom is of olive mud, with a covering of weed. The reefs are all of coral 
formation; the cays are of the same order, corals and shells, and the mud of 
decomposed mangroves. The isolated hills are of limestone with shells and 
corals imbedded. These cays have advanced by joining successively the skirting 
reefs formed outside, as the lines of the old reefs are distinctly traceable inland. 
La Sabina] is full of lagoons, running parallel to the shore, and all the cays are 
more or less flooded. Cuba itself is entirely of a different formation to these 
cays. There, silicious compounds, clays, and limestone ridges, without fossil 
shells of the present date, are to be found: but as yet there has been no oppor- 
tunity of examining the land. 

The hills on Cuba, to the south of the part surveyed, can only be seen when 
the weather is clear, being 40 to 50 miles distant. 

Tides.—The tides set in from the ocean at right angles to the edge, about 
3 mile per hour. High water full and change, 7h. 30m.; rise and fall, 3 feet at 
springs, 2 at neaps. 

Between the cays and the mainland the rise is not more than one foot, and the 
set is imperceptible, except in the passages between the cays.” 

Shoal.—Captain Hossack, of the bark, “‘ Queen,” reports that in January, 1852, he 
hestruck soundings in the old Bahama channel, in lat. 22°39’ N.,andlong. 78° 4’ W., 
the island of Guincho bearing N.E. by N. about 11 miles. “I hauled to the 
northward, and before the ship came to, 3} to 4 fathoms were found, and about 
300 yards to the southward there were very heavy breakers. On hauling 
off N.N.W., I deepened my water to 6, 7, and 10 fathoms, and then no bottom; 
all this change was in about 20 minutes. I reached a little north of the danger, 
and hove the ship to. I found by the bearing of the land at daylight, also by 
good observations at 8h., as well as by the run from thence to the Anguilla islands, 
that it was the shoal marked doubtful in some charts, and in others omitted 
altogether.” 

‘winds.—In the Bahama channel the Trade-wind comes from the N.E., in 
winter intercepted by North winds, and in summer by calms. In the former 
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season, namely, from November to April, winds change from Hast to South, and 
from South to West. In December and January, North winds are frequently 
met with, changing to N.W., and blowing furiously for 7 or 8 consecutive days. 
Southerly winds are frequent during March and Apvril. 

Insummer from May to September, the winds which prevail in the Bahama 
channel are from S.E. by the south, to 8.W. 


REMARKS UPON APPROACHING THE COAST OF 
CUBA. 


In the rainy season, or that of the Souths, vessels ought to pass north- 
ward of Puerto Rico, and Haiti, and in the season of the Norths, southward 
of these islands, unless their port of destination requires a different course. The 
ports generally visited by European vessels are St. Jago and Havana. If bound 
to the first, it is necessary, in every season of the year, to shape your course 
directly to it, that is, in the season of the Norths, to direct your course from cape 
Tiburon, in Haiti, and stand towards some point on the south coast of Cuba, to 
windward of the intended port, or even to windward of Guatanamo ; and in the 
season of the Souths, to direct your course from cape St. Nicholas, almost west 
from the port, first observing well the various points of the coast of Cuba. But 
if bound to Havana, it is necessary to pay particular attention to the season; 
that is, if it should be in the time of the Norths, your course ought to be to the 
south of Cuba, although you will have to return the distance between the cape 
San Antonio and Havana ; for this inconvenience is not comparable to that which 
might be occasioned on the north coast, by a hard North, which would not only 
expose your vessel to great risks, but might also retard her progress much longer 
than the time required to navigate from cape San Antonio to Havana, because 
this distance, as you work up, will be shortened by the current, which is always 
favourable to the E.N.E. 

If running along the south side of Cuba, and having no occasion to touch at 
Trinidad, or at any other port on the coast, you should proceed to the westward 
from cape de Cruz, observing, that at the distance of 37 leagues about S. 87° W. 
(true) from that cape, is the easternmost of the two islands, called Cayman Brac 
and little Cayman, which are dangerous to approach in the night, because they 
are low, and can only be perceived at a very short distance, and also on account 
of the reefs in their vicinity, and the variable currents which generally prevail 
there ; between these and Cuba, the current is said to run westward, at the rate 
of 20 miles in the day.* The most convenient course is to the northward of the 
Caymans ; but then it is necessary to be careful of a shoal bank of 13 fathoms, 
which was discovered by a Spanish packet, bound to Trinidad, in 1800; and upon 


* A correspondent of the Nautical Magazine says: “ The opinion that a westerly cur- 
rent sets constantly in the channel between Jamaica and Cuba, is at variance with the 
truth. During that season of the year, when the Trade-wind is steady towards the 
eastern cardinal, a strong current in that direction runs through it, particularly abreast of 
Galeria point ; but it sometimes sets to the eastward, as we have experienced.” 
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which, there is reason to suspect, there are some spots with very little water. - 
This shoal, according to the Spanish chart of 1821, is in lat. 20°11’ N., and 
long. 80° 38’ W.; to the N.N.E. of it, the same chart exhibits another shoal of 8 
fathoms, in lat. 20° 30’ N., long. 80° 27’ W. 


THE TORTUGAS AND FLORIDA REEFS. 


FLORIDA cays.—These form arange of low mangrove and wooded islands, 
which, commencing at the south-east extreme of the Florida peninsula, sweep 
round to the S.W. and West nearly 200 miles. Several of them are inhabited, 
and at Cay West there is a large settlement and good harbour, where water and 
other supplies may be obtained, and the repair of damages easily effected. 
Throughout their whole extent they are skirted, to the distance of from 4 to 
6 miles, by dangerous narrow coral reefs, which are steep, and through which 
there are several cuts leading into a navigable channel within for vessels of the 
heaviest draught, as far up from the westward as Cay West; for those drawing 
under 16 feet, as far as the Vaccas cays; and for others of very light draught, 
thence to cape Florida. This latter portion, however, is extremely intricate, 
and the islands resemble each other so closely that the navigation depends almost 
entirely upon the eye, with the assistance of the various beacons and light- 
houses on the reefs. 

Day-Marks along the Florida Reefs. Beacons as day-marks have been 
erected along the Florida reefs, from Sand cay lighthouse north-eastward to 
cape Florida. These beacons occupy the positions of the signals used in the 
United States coast survey of the reefs, and consist of an iron shaft 36 feet 
high, erected upon an iron screw foundation, distinguished by a vane marked by 
a letter, and above it a lattice work hoop-iron cylinder or barrel. They are 
painted black, white, and red, and so combined that no two adjacent beacons have 
the same colours upon like parts. The mariner may ascertain his latitude and 
longitude with tolerable certainty by examining closely the colours of the beacons 
as they are approached, and if the letter painted on the vane be distinguished, 
there can be no mistake in determining-his position.* 

The beacons are placed on the most projecting and dangerous points of the 
Florida reefs, and are in general from 4 to 6 miles from the outside (seaward) 
shores of the Florida cays, and within 4 a mile, in every case, of the edge of the 
Gulf stream. The depth of water where they stand does not exceed 4 feet at low 
tide in any case; and just outside of them to the eastward, in the Gulf stream, it is 
of unknown depths. ‘The beacons may be approached from seaward within a few 
hundred yards ; but it would always be prudent, and particularly with very light 
winds, or in bad weather, to give them a wide berth. In moderate weather it 
often happens, especially after easterly gales, that the force and direction of the 


* See a drawing of the beacons on the chart of the “‘ Bahama Islands and Banks” of 
which this work is the accompanying memoir. A table of geographical positions is. 
appended to the drawing. 
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Gulf stream sets across the reefs, and then vessels are imperceptibly carried 
amidst the dangers, although the course steered should, if made good, carry them 
outside of all. When the mariner finds one of these beacons eastward ‘of 
him, he may be sure that he is between the reefs and the cays, and consequently 
surrounded by shoals and dangerous rocks. 

TORTUGAS ISLANDS.—These islands sometimes called the Dry Tortugas, 
are the westernmost group of cays. They are nine in number, and occupy a 
space of about 10 miles N.E. and S.W., and 5 miles N.W. and 8.E. They are all 
very small, and partially covered with brushwood to the height of a few feet,and 
cannot be seen from a greater distance than 12 miles. On the north cay are 
some wells of good water. Several sheltered anchorages exist within the group ; 
and between Garden cay and Rocky cay, a short distance eastward of it, 
there is a ‘small inlet of deep water, where a vessel of large draught may 
careen alongside the former cay. The soundings all around are very irregular, 
and of little assistance when the light on the cay is not visible. , 

The soundings southward of the Tortugas appear to be very regular. until 
within 8 leagues of the shore, where, in some places, they become uneven. 
There is fine deep water northward of the islets, of 20 to 30 fathoms, sand, 
shells, and coral; it is necessary to sound frequently when passing during the 
night, and not to stand into less than 30 or 35 fathoms. 

There is no drinkable water to be obtained ou any of the Tortugas, except on 
the northernmost island, nor can any wood be procured except a few bushes ; 
these bushes are useful in indicating the cays at a distance. 

Light.—Loggerhead cay the westernmost of the nine cays which constitute 
the Tortugas group, and also of all the Florida cays, is about a mile long 
N.E. and S.W., and 700 feet in width, and bordered all round by cedar bushes. It 
is distinguishable by the circular brick tower upon it, which is 150 feet high, and 
shows a fixed white light at 152 feet above the level of the sea, visible 20 miles in 
clear weather. This tower stands 2} miles West from fort Jefferson, on Garden 
cay, and in lat. 24° 87' 20” N., long. 82° 55’ 10” W. 

A harbour light exhibited from fort Jefferson, Garden cay, at an altitude of 
70 feet, is said to be visible at the distance of about 14 miles. This cay may be 
approached on the east side, within 4 miles, without danger, but not nearer 
than 7 miles on the north side, andthan 5 miles on the 8.W. side. There is said 
to be a shoal of 11 feet water, of about 300 feet in length in a N. by E. and 
S. by W. direction, at the distance of 74 miles W. by S. } S. from the light.* 

TORTUGAS BANK.—This bank, which is composed of coral rocks intermixed 
with patches of sand, lies about 7 miles westward of Bush cay, and is 9 miles 
long, north and south, and 5} miles broad. The soundings on it are irregular, 
and the general depths vary from 6 to 12 fathoms. At the south end, about 
S.W. } W., distant nearly 9 miles from Loggerhead cay lighthouse, there is a 
small spot with 54 fathoms water on it, and 13 fathoms will be found at 4a mile 
southward of it, and 20 fathoms at 2 miles. Near the centre of the bank, W. $S., 
nearly 74 miles from the lighthouse, there is a small patch with only 3 fathoms 
water on it; and on the eastern edge, W. by 8.45. 74 miles from Garden cay 
lighthouse, there is a small narrow ridge 4 cable long, N. by E. and S. by W. 
with only 11 feet on it. At 14 cables from the north-west end of the bank the 


* The Tortugas islands and bank have as yet been only very imperfectly examined, 
hence shipmasters must approach them with extreme care. 
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depth is 30 fathoms, muddy sand; and at 2 miles from the south-west end, 
17 fathoms. The water on it is everywhere clear, and the bottom distinctly seen 
from aloft. 

The edge of soundings appears to lie about 10 miles to the 8. W. of the Tortugas 
bank ; but it has not yet been clearly defined, and it is advisable, when approach- 
ing from westward, not to get into a less depth than 30 fathoms. Between the 
South West cay and the bank there is a navigable channel 3 miles wide, with 
soundings of from 74 to 17 fathoms. A narrow coral ledge runs off to the S.W. 
4a mile from the cay with only 2 fathoms on it, and care must be taken to avoid 
the 11-foot ridge on the eastern edge of the bank. 

Tides.—It is} high water, full and change, at the Tortugas islands at 9h. 56m., 
and the rise at springs is 14 feet. The flood sets to the northward, the ebb to the 
E.S.E., but their direction is said to be variable, and influenced by the Gulf 
stream. 

WESTERN CHANNEL.—Between the Tortugas and the west end of the 
Florida reefs and Marquesas sands there is an opening nearly 20 miles wide. The 
south-west end of the reef bears nearly E. by S. 2S. from Garden cay light- 
house, and is about $4 miles broad. The channel has no known sunken danger 
in it with the exception of the Rebecca and Isaac shoals, and is frequently used 
by vessels bound tothe ports on the west side of the peninsula of Florida. 
The west end of Marquesas spit is or was marked by a white spar beacon in 
15 feet water ; as this beacon is frequently washed away shipmasters should pass 
westward of the Rebecca shoal between it and the eastern Tortuga. The 
soundings are irregular, varying from 8 to 16 fathoms. 

Rebecea Shoal.—This shoal lies about 6 miles westward of the Marquesas sand 
spit, 124 miles E. by S. } S. from East cay of the Tortugas, and 16 miles E. 4S. 
from Garden cay lighthouse. It is a coral bank about 4a mile in extent, on 
which the depth is only 7 feet. 

Isaac Shoal.—This is a small coral patch, of we believe only 6 feet water, 
lying one mile E. by S. from Rebecca shoal. The depth between is 
9 to 11 fathoms. 

MARQUESAS CAys.—These cays lie about 14 leagues E.} N. from the 
south-west cay of the Tortugas, and are the westernmost of the range of Florida 
cays. They consist of a cluster of mangrove islands 3 miles in extent from west 
to east, and bending southward and westward in the form of a horse-shoe. 
Westward and north-westward from Marques cay (the south-westernmost of the 
cluster) there is a bank of quicksand extending 5 or 6 leagues; and nearly 
due South from the western extremity of this bank lies the western end of 
the general Florida reef, in about lat. 24° 25’ N., long. 82° 28’ W., being the 
southernmost part of the whole. There is a channel between this reef and 
the bank, and likewise all along between the reef and the cays ; this channel is, 
in many places, upwards of 4 miles broad. In that part of the channel south- 
westward and southward of Marquesas cays, the depth is 11 to 4 fathoms 
water, on soft mud. 

In the channel westward of Marquesas cays (between the bank extending 
westward from them and the Rebecca and Isaac shoals) there is a depth of 
7 to 10fathoms. On the reef, the least water is believed to be $ fathoms. 

The western end of the Florida reef is about 24 miles broad, and the average 
depth is 5 fathoms, with irregular soundings in 7 or & fathoms. The water is dis- 
coloured with white and brown patches, of sand and coral rocks, and the 
bottom is distinctly visible. The reef, in general, on its southern side, is steep, 
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there being a depth of 30 to 20 fathoms, muddy bottom, within a mile or 
two of it. 

Eastward of Marquesas cays there isa large opening named Boca Grande, 
of about 2 miles in breadth; a channel 9 to 12 and 15 feet deep runs from it in a 
northerly direction, but it is too intricate and tortuous for strangers. The 
western side of this channel is very near to, and may be distinguished by, Boca 
Grande cay (the largest of the Marquesas cays). 

CAY WEST is the first island of any importance eastward of the Marquesas 
cays, from which it is distant about 6 leagues. It is about 34 miles long, 
nearly East and West, and about a mile in breadth. The foundation of the 
island is a species of lime-stone, overlaid by pulverized coral, resembling white 
sand. The island is covered with a thick growth of bushes, plentifully inter- 
spersed with the prickly pear and wild tobacco, while in the town are found 
cocoa-nut, pine-apple, chafferel, tamarind, and many other beautiful trees. The 
highest part of Cay West is only 15 feet above the level of the sea, and some 
parts are considerably lower than that, especially towards the north-east extremity, 
where are situated large ponds for the collection of salt. The town stands upon 
the south-west portion of the island, is laid out with considerable regularity, and 
contains upwards of 2500 inhabitants, the whole population of the cay amount- 
ing to 3500, the vast majority of whom obtain their livelihood, either directly or 
indirectly, by wrecking, as that is the only business which brings any capital to 
the island, nothing of any importance being produced here for exportation, except 
salt and sisal hemp. There are several large stores here for the sale of all kinds 
of merchandise, and some very extensive ship-chandleries. Ship-building is also 
in a thriving condition. 

The climate is considered healthy. The prevailing wind is N.E., although it 
is continually changing about from one point of the compass to another. 
Southerly winds make it very hot and sultry; these winds in the summer are 
regarded as unhealthy. 

Cay West harbour is the principal place of shelter on the whole of the Florida 
reef, and is consequently much resorted to by vessels bound to New Orleans and 
the various harbours in the gulf of Mexico. The anchorage is said to be suffi- 
ciently capacious to admit vessels of the largest class, which generally lie near the 
S.W. point of the island, at the distance of about 200 yards from the shore, as 
there protection is afforded against all winds. The island is represented as 
affording good water, and possessing many advantages which would render a visit 
in cases of distress desirable. 

Between the island and the Marquesas cays, there is an extensive flat of 5 
and 6 feet water, upon which are several low cays, so nearly level with the surface 
of the sea, that at a distance they are scarcely discernible; it is, therefore, 
necessary to be careful when approaching the harbour from westward not to 
strike on this flat. There is also a dangerous flat, extending out from the north 
side of the cay, which, in approaching the harbour from northward, it is equally 
necessary to avoid. 

At the distance of about 5 miles South from the island is the outer part of the 
Florida reef, which consists of a series of ledges extending in a W. by S. } S. and 
E. by N. 4. N. direction. These ledges are above and under water; those above 
the surface take the names of cays, such as Sand,* Rock, and Sambo cays. 


* This cay was reported to have been entirely washed away in a furious gale on August 
27th, 1856. 
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The channels among the ledges are named West, Sand cay, Rock cay, Main 
Ship and East channels. 

Lights.—The outermost light in the vicinity of Cay West, is that on Sand cay. 
It is distant 7} miles S.S.W. 3 W. from Cay West lighthouse, and consists of a 
revolving white light, which appears every alternate minute with a brilliant flash ; 
the flash continues about ten seconds. The building is 121 feet high, and the 
light, being shown at 110 feet above the sea level, should be seen at the distance 
of about 18 miles.* 

The light on Cay West stands near Whitehead point, the western end of the 
island. The building is 45 feet high, is coloured white, and shows‘a fixed white 
light at 50 feet above the sea level, visible 12 miles. 

The light on the western side of the North-west channel is from a building on 
piles. It is a fixed white light 40 feet above the sea, and can be seen about 
12 miles.+ 

Directions —Cay West harbour and its approaches have been surveyed by the 
officers engaged in the coast survey of this part of the United States, and from 
the chart, the result of their survey, we copy the following directions. We 
remark, however, that we consider it would be highly imprudent for a stranger to 
attempt to run in without the assistance of a pilot; or, at least, without being in 
possession of the chart mentioned, as without such assistance the leading-marks 
will not be readily recognised :-— 

East Cuannet.—Bring Cay West lighthouse to bear N.W. by N., and steer 
for it in line with the east side of the lighthouse on with Filor's observatory. 
When West Sambo bears E. } S. steer W. 4 N., until the lighthouse is in line 
with O'Hara's observatory N.N.W.4 W. Then steer for the lighthouse until 
Sand cay bears S.W. } W., when steer W. by N. 3 N. for the east end of Cay A, 
or Snipe cay, on with the south end of Mullet cay, and when the lighthouse bears 
N.E. steer N.N.E. with Tift's observatory in one with Filor's. When off the fort 
haul up N. 3 W., and anchor off the Lazaretto in 4} fathoms water ; or steer for 
the west end of Fleming's cay, and giving the wharves a small berth, anchor off 
the town. ‘ 

According to the official reporton Buoys (published at Washington in 1868) a 


* “ This structure is on the centre of the cay. It consists of 17 iron piles, covering a 
square of 50 feet at the base, aud tapering to 20 feet at the top. The keeper’s house of 
one story, 38 feet square, and 16 feet in height, is placed 20 feet above low water, and 
thence there is a cylindrical tower, 62 feet in height, which leads to the lantern. The 
watch-room and Jantern are together 24 feet in height, thus making the structure: in all 
121 feet above low water. The whole structure is painted of a dark colour, except the 
lantern, which is white. The illuminating apparatus is of the Fresnel 1st order, and of the 
character known as ‘ fixed varied by flashes.’ It shows for the space of one minute aclear 
steady light; in every alternate minute there is a brilliant flash of ten seconds duration, 
which is preceded and followed by a partial eclipse of twenty-five seconds duration.” — 
New York Courier, May 12th, 1853. 


+ This light is intended to notify mariners of their approach to the bar, and to guide 
them over it ; but it is not intended, nor can it be used, as a guide in the passage from the 
bar to Cay West. Dependence for this purpose must be had, in the day-time, on the 
channel buoys and ranges on shore, and at night on the bearings of the lights at Cay 
West and Sand cay, to ascertain the relative position, of which seamen are strongly 
recommended to provide themselves with a chart of the harbour, published at the Coast 


Survey Office. 
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red can buoy is moored on the point of the reef in 18 feet water. From it Cay 
West lighthouse bears N. by W.4 W. and Sand cay lighthouse W. by S.;—when 
entering it must be left on the starboard hand at the distance of 200 yards. 

Main Sure CoanneL.—Bring Cay West lighthouse to bear N. + W., and steer 
for it, crossing the reef in not less than 5 fathoms water. When Sand cay bears 
S.W. by W., it is better to anchor and wait for a pilot, if the vessel draws more 
than 16 feet water. If drawing less than 16 feet, continue on until Sand cay 
bears S.W. 3 S., then steer N.W. by W. 4 W. with the west end of East Crawfish 
cay, in line with the west edge of Cotteral’s cay until the lighthouse bears N.E., 
and Tift’s observatory is in one with Filor’s, when proceed as previously directed. 

If at night, bring the North Star to range over Cay West lighthouse, and stand 
for it. When Sand cay bears 8.W. by W., a vessel drawing over 16 feet water 
had better anchor and wait for a pilot. 

The following are the buoys marking the approach to the harbour by this 
channel, according to the official report published in 1868 :-— 

Entrance—A black and white conical buoy (perpendicular stripes) in 27 feet 
water, from which Cay West lighthouse bears N.  W.; Sand cay lighthouse 
W.S.W. 3 W.; and the eastern tower N. by E. 3 E. 

Western Head.—A black can buoy in 17 feet. From it Cay West lighthouse 
pears N.}E.; Sand cay lighthouse 8.W. by W. ; and the eastern tower N.E. 2 N. 

Mississippi Shoal.—A red and black (horizontal stripes) conical buoy in 17 feet. 
Cay West lighthouse bears from it N. } W.; Sand cay lighthouse S.W. 4 W.; 
and the Eastern tower N.E. by N. 

East Triangle.—A red and black (horizontal stripes) conical buoy in 18 feet, 
rocky bottom. From it Cay West lighthouse bears N. + E., and Sand cay light- 
house S.W. } W. 

West Triangle-—A black conical buoy in 18 feet, soft bottom. From it Cay 
West lighthouse bears N.  W., and Sand cay lighthouse S.W. 

Whitehead Spit—aA red can buoy in 25 feet, sandy bottom. From it Cay 
West lighthouse bears N.E.3 E.; Sand cay lighthouse S.W, by S.; and the 
west end of fort Taylor N. by E. i 

Middle Ground.—A black can buoy in 18 feet, hard bottom. From it the centre 
of the custom-house bears E. 4 N.; the south-west point of fort Taylor 8. by E. 
and Sand cay lighthouse 8.S.W. 

Rock Cay CHanneL.—Bring the west edge of West Crawfish cay to bear N. 
by W. } W., when it will be in line with the middle of Snipe cay. Steer in this 
direction until the Middle ground comes in one with the east edge of Man cay 
W. N.W., when steer N.N.E. 3 E. for Tift’s observatory. When the lighthouse 
bears N.E., bring Tift's and Filor's observatories in line, and proceed as before. 

Sanp Cay Caannet.—With Sand cay lighthouse bearing N.E. } E., bring the 
western end of Snipe cay to bear N. } E. and steer for it ; or bring East Craw- 
fish cay to bear N. by E. } B. and steer for it. When Cay West lighthouse bears 
N.E. 3 E., keep it on that bearing until Tift’s and Filor’s observatories are in 
line, then proceed as before. 

West CuHannet.—A course for Cay West lighthouse N.E. } E. carries a vessel 
in clear until near the inner buoy off Whitehead point. When Tift’s and Filor’s 
observatories arein one, proceed as before. 

This channel is marked by the following buoys (official list, 1868) :— 

Outer.—A black conical buoy in 24 feet, rocky bottom. It is moored off the 
southern extremity of a 14-foot shoal, and from it Sand cay lighthouse bears E. 
by S., and Cay West lighthouse N.E. by E. 
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Western Middle Ground.—A red conical buoy in 23 feet, hard bottom, on the 
western extremity of a large shoal which extends northward and westward from 
the western dry rocks. From it Sand cay lighthouse bears Hast, and Cay West 
lighthouse N.E. 4 E. 

Twelve-foot Shoal—aA black conical buoy in 80 feet, soft bottom, near a shoal 
on which the least depth is 12 feet at low tide. From it Sand cay lighthouse 
bears S.E. by E. 3 E.; and Cay West lighthouse N-E. by E. 

Buoy No.4—A red conical buoy in 6 fathoms, hard bottom, with Sand cay 
lighthouse bearing S.E. by E. } E., and Cay West lighthouse N.E. 3 E. 

Middle Ground.—A red conical buoy in 4 fathoms, hard bottom, near the shoal 
extending out from the Middle Ground. From it Sand cay lighthouse bears 
S.E. 4 S., and Cay West lighthouse N.E. } E. 

Kingfish Shoal.—A black conical buoy in 5 fathoms, hard bottom, from which 
Sand cay lighthouse bears S. } W; Cay West lighthouse N.E. by E.; and East 
Crawfish cay N. } W. 

Nortu-west Cuannet.—To pass through this channel to the Gulf of Mexico 
without stopping at Cay West :—When the inner buoy off Whitehead point bears 
S.E. 3S. (Cay West lighthouse will then be in line with the south end of the 
fort) steer N.W. 3 N. until Filor’s observatory bears S.E. 3 E., ranging between 
the northern and middle churches; steer now N.W. 3 W. until the North- 
west lighthouse bears S. by W. 3 W., when it will be in one with the buoy 
of the bar and the west end of Mullet cay; continue on this latter bearing till 
the bar is crossed, and buoy No. 2 is made, when haul up S.E. 3 E. for buoy 
No. 1. This course carries 12 feet at low water. The banks on each side of the 
channel are plainly visible, and serve asa guide. At night and without a pilot, 
yessels run great risk of getting on shore; even with one it is not easy to go 
clear.* 

To enter by night, bring the light to bear S. by W. 2 W., and run on that 
course till Cay West light bears S.E.}5.; now haul up for it, and when in 3 
fathoms water anchor for the night.” 

The North-west channel is very convenient for small vessels, as they can run 
through and steer a course for Mobile, Pensacola, &c., without encountering the 
tedious and intricate passage westward of Cay West. 

The North-west channel is pointed out by the following buoys (1868) ;— 

Bar.—A can buoy, striped black and white, moored in 11 feet water, with the 
lighthouse bearing S. by W. 4 W. in line with the west end of Mullet cay; 
Cotterals cay S.W. by S.; and the centre of the town of Cay West S.E. 4 E. 

Rocky Point—A red conical buoy, in 17 feet sand, on Rocky point, with East 
Crawfish cay bearing 8.S.E. 4 E.; the lighthouse on the flats S.W. by 8.4 S.; 
and Cay West lighthouse S.E. } E. 


* In the official list of Buoys on the west coast of the United States (published at 
Washington in 1868) to which we have so frequently referred, are the following instructions 
for sailing through the North-west channel from northward ;—‘‘ Get the North-west light- 
house to bear 8. by W. $ W. and run in for it until yon get the bar buoy; then run S, 
for buoy No. 2, which leave on the starboard hand; then haul up §.E. } E, for buoy 
No. 1, which leave on the port hand; then steer 8.H. 3 8. for the middle ground buoy, 
which leaye on either side. If bound through, steer for Whitehead spit buoy, (No. 4) 
which leave on the port hand; you can then take the direction of Cay West main ship 
channel. It would be well to bear in mind that you must allow one-half point from these 


courses for tide. Flood sets to the northward, ebb to the southward.” 
6 * 
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Buoy No. 1.—A black can buoy, in 22 feet water, hard bottom, from which the 
North-west lighthouse bears W.N.W.; Cay West lighthouse S.E.}E.; and 
Sand cay lighthouse S. } W. 

Channel Buoy.—A black and white conical (vertical stripes) buoy, in 33 feet, 
hard bottom. From it Sand cay lighthouse bears S. by W.; Cay West lighthouse 
S.E. by E. } E.; and North-west lighthouse N.W. by W. 

At the east end of Cay West there is a narrow opening in the reef, named 
Boca Chica. It is too narrow, and the flats are here too shallow, to allow the 
passage of anything larger than a canoe. 

When anchoring at Cay West, avoid a 7-fathom hole, bearing N.W. by W. 
from 'Tift’s observatory, and distant from it 160 yards. Its bottom is rocky, and 
vessels dropping their anchors in it will probably lose them. 

Tides.—It is high water at the following places at the undermentioned times, 
and the rise of tide is as follows :— 

Sand Cay. Fort Taylor. North-west Channel. 
High water on the days of full and 


change of the moon at . : . 8h. lim. 9h. 22m 11h. 10m. 
Mean rise and fall of spring tides . 2ft. Oin. 2ft. 3in. 3ft. Sin. 
Mean rise and fall of neap tides . Oft, Gin. Oft. Tin. lft. in. 


SAMBO Cays.—These consist of three clusters, of which the westernmost 
lies about 9 miles eastward of Sand cay, and 6} miles S.E. 3 E. from Cay West 
lighthouse. Between the western and middle clusters there is a channel 3% 
fathoms deep) over the reef, and between the middle and easternmost cay there 
is another of 3} fathoms ; thence for a distance of about 93 miles in an easterly 
direction the reef is broad and dangerous, there being in some places dry rocks; 
—in general, it is covered with rocky patches, 4 or 5 feet under water, with 
erooked channels of 4, 6, and 7 fathoms between them. 

Beacons.—The east Sambo is marked by a beacon, the geographical position of 
which is lat. 24° 29’ 32” N., long. 81° 89’ 55” W.; it has the letter A painted on 
vane , white; hoop-iron lattice work cylinder, b/ack; and shaft and vane, red. It 
bears S. 3 E., distant about 44 miles from Geiger’s houses, and S. 3 W. 5 miles 
from South Saddle hills. 

The American shoals, 8 miles eastward from the eastern Sambo, are also 
marked by a beacon. Its geographical position is lat. 24° 31’ 24” N., long. 
81° 31’ 16” W., and it has the letter B painted on vane, black ; hoop-iron lattice 
work cylinder, red ; and shaft and vane, white. It bears S. by W. 3 W., distant 
nearly 6 miles from Loggerhead cay, and E. by N.? N., rather more than 8 miles 
from Sambo beacon. With the south-east end of Loggerhead cay bearing 
between N. by E. 2 E. and N.W. }.N., there is a channel across the reef, 
17 feet to 5 fathoms deep. 

About 6 miles eastward from Boca Chica, there is a small island, with 
remarkable high bluff trees, appearing, in most points of view, in shape of a 
saddle. It has an opening at each end, into a large shallow bay, bordered with 
innumerable mangrove islands to the northward. 

PINE ISLANDS.—At about 5 leagues eastward of Cay West are several large 
islands, covered with pine trees, which continue as far as the islet Bahia Honda, 
a space of nearly 4 leagues more to eastward. These pine islands are bordered 
with mangrove cays on the south side, and there are several channels through 
them to northward, but too shallow for any craft larger than boats or canoes. 

LOOE cay isa small sandy shoal on the reef, upon which at low tide the 
depth is only 3 feet; its geographical position is lat. 24° 32’ 50” N., long. 
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81° 24’ 20" W.. The rocks extend but a short distance from it, and it is said, (but 
this is uncertain) that there is no danger but what may be avoided during day. 
The reef is very steep on the south side, there bemg a depth of 20 fathoms 
within a mile of it, and 100 fathoms about 2 leagues southward of it. There is a 
channel of 4 or 5 fathoms over the reef, about 1 mile westward of it; and another 
of 3} fathoms eastward of it, but for 32 miles further eastward the depth seldom 
exceeds 15 or 16 feet, though farther eastward, for the distance of 5 leagues, the 
least water is 34, and in many places 4 and 5 fathoms. 

Newfound Cay.—At about 4} miles North from Looe cay there is a small cay, 
named Newfound. On the western side of this cay there is a narrow channel of 
3} to 31 fathoms, the entrance to which, from seaward, is over a bar of 7 feet 
water ; this harbour is consequently only fit for very small vessels. 

BAHIA HONDA.—This cay is nearly 7 miles N.E. } N. from Looe cay. The 
channel on its west side is wide, and 43 fathoms deep at the entrance, but within 
it rapidly decrease in depth to 2} fathoms; the bottom in general is rather hard 
rough ground. This harbour may be easily recognised by three small islands (the 
west Summerland cays) on the west side of its entrance, and by Bahia Honda 
island on its east side ; the latter island is a mile long, with a sandy beach, and 
is remarkable for a number of tall palmetto cabbage-trees, the first of the kind 
met with coming from westward ; hence the island is by some shipmasters known 
as the Cabbage-tree island. 

From Bahia Honda to the west end of Vaccas cay, the distance is 10 miles in 
an E.N.E. direction ; in this intermediate distance there are only a few small 
cays, the body or thick cluster of islands ending about Bahia Honda, which makes 
this vacant space the more remarkable. 

SOMBRERO CAY and Light,—About 3? miles S. } E. from the west end of 
Vaecas cay, there is a small sandy islet known as Sombrero cay, which is also 
the easternmost cay on the reef; its geographical position is lat. 24° 37’ 36” N., 
long. 81° 6’ 43” W. The lighthouse upon it consists of an open framework of 
iron, on iron piles, the whole structure being 54 feet high and painted red ; it 
exhibits at 141 feet above the mean level of the sea, a fived white light, visible at 
a distance of about 18 miles from all parts of the sea horizon. An American 
flag is hoisted on a flag-staff daily above the lantern. 

Channel between Cay West and Islands East of it and the Reef.—The 
channel between the reef and islands northward of it is in general about 
34 miles wide, and 6 to 4 fathoms deep, but there are numerous patches of 12 to 
15 feet water scattered about, and a shallow flat also extends southward from the 
islands a considerable distance, hence it cannot be navigated with facility. TEast- 
ward of the Sambo cays the reef becomes broader, and the channel narrower, 
with 4 or 5 fathoms the deepest water. In the narrowest part, which is 4 or 5 
miles westward of Looe cay, the channel is only 1} miles broad, and 6 fathoms 
deep; but as Looe cay is approached, it becomes broader again, and deepens to 
5, 6, and 7 fathoms, mud and clay. Abreast of Bahia Honda, the channel is 
about 2} miles broad, with the same soundings, and it continues to maintain a 
similar breadth as far as the Vaccas cays. It may be observed, generally, of the 
channel westward of Vaccas cays, that within a mile of the islets bordering the 
channel on its north side, the depth is frequently less than 3 fathoms, and that 
the deepest. water is always nearest the reef. 

The Vaccas cays is a thick range of islands extending about 13 miles N.E. by 
E.; the easternmost of which is Duck cay. From Duck cay to Long cay the 
distance is about 37 miles, and there are three small mangrove islands between. 
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Long cay is about 4 miles long; it has a white sandy beach, and is remarkable 
for a high hummock of trees at its west end. From the east end of Long cay to 
the west end of Lower Matacumbe, the distance is 3 miles. : 

Coffin Patches.—At 10 miles N.E. by E. } E. from Sombrero lighthouse, and 
42 miles S. by W.} W. from Duck cay (the easternmost of the Vaccas cays), 
there is a small dry ledge of rocks Inown as the Coffin patches. 

Duck Cay Cut.—With the east end of Duck cay bearing N.N.W. 4 W. or W. 
by N., a vessel may cross the Florida reef in from 3 to 4 fathoms. 

Lower Matacumbe is 3} miles long, in a N_E. direction; the trees at the north 
end are very high, and level at the top, appearing at a distance like table-land. 
There tis a safe harbour near the north end of the island, in which vessels 
drawing 7 or 8 feet may anchor in 3 fathoms, secure from all winds; but they 
must go round the east side of a small island named Indian or Matanza cay, 
keeping about a cable off shore, in a depth of 9 to 10 feet for some distance, and 
thence 2 to 3 fathoms in a broad channel, which turns round towards the north 
end of Lower Matacumbe, where there is a large turtle crawl. The channel is 
easily distinguished by the white shallow banks on each side, over which is only 
2 or 3 feet of water. 3 

Indian cay is about a mile eastward of Lower Matacumbe; it is all shoal 
ground between them. 

Alligator Reef Beacon.—At 3} miles S.E.3S. from the south-west end of 
Upper Matacumbe cay, and the same distance E.S.E. from Indian cay, there is 
a coral patch on the Florida reefs with only 2 feet water on it, named Alligator 
reef; on this reef in lat. 24° 51’ 2” N., long. 80° 37’ 11" W., is a beacon, and 
letter C painted on vane, red: hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, white ; and shaft 
and vane, black. 

The best inlet in this locality, over the Florida reef, towards the cays, or into 
Hawke channel, lies with Indian cay bearing N. by W.} W. It is known as 
Spencer inlet, and its least depth, on this bearing, is 4} fathoms. 

North-westward and northward of Upper Matacumbe cay, the Mangrove 
islands again begin and extend thence to the main land, about 6 or 7 leagues 
distant, and eastward within Largo cay, &c.; the latter large space is almost one 
continued flat, with some small channels of 5 or 6 feet water. 

The reef eastward from Sombrero cay is, in general, very broken ground, as 
far as the west end of Upper Matacumbe, there being many patches of coral 
rocks with 6 to 8 feet of water, and others, where the rocks rise to the surface, 
particularly some spots off the east end of Largo cay, about 7 miles off shore. 
There are likewise some large patches of 8 or 9 feet off the middle of Long cay, 
and others of similar depth, off the west end of Upper Matacumbe, at the dis- 
tance of 44 miles; in the channels between and among these patches, the depth 
is usually 3 fathoms. 

There are also some dangerous coral rocks in the channels between the reef 
and the south-west part of Vaccas cays; the largest of these has only 4 feet 
water on it, and lies about 34 miles N.E.3.N. from Sombrero cay, and about 
1; miles from Vaccas cays,—it is known as the Washerwoman rock. There are 
several other small patches of 5 or 6 feet to the north-eastward of Sombrero cay ; 
but, in general, during day, all the shoals appear very plainly at a distance, 
being of brown colour; and, as it is unsafe running in the night, it is always 
necessary to anchor, when night approaches, through the whole extent of the 
channel. 

WATERING PLACES.—There is no drinkable water on the Tortugas, nor 
any where except at the west end of Cay West, where there are several wells 
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in the sand. The water is tolerably good, especially after rain ; but sometimes 
it is a little brackish ; in which event the best way is to dig a new well, (which 
may be soon done) and obtain much better water than that standing in the old 
wells. At Bahia Honda very good fresh water may be obtained in the same 
manner ; and on the south side of Vaccas cays, at about 7 miles from the west end, 
there are also fresh-water wells on the east side of a narrow opening, with a sandy 
beach on the east side of it. There are also several fresh-water swamps, and 
natural reservoirs amongst the rocks, particularly a large one on the north side 
of Vaccas cays, about 54 miles from the west end, where the water never fails. 
It lies in a valley, about 100 yards from the beach, a short distance westward of 
three mangrove islands. Fresh water may also be procured among the rocks, at 
the west end of Vaccas cays, and the small islands westward of it, also at the 
west end of Duck cay, and several other places. Wherever there is a rocky 
foundation, there is, generally, a chance of obtaining fresh water, especially after 
rain. But the principal watering place is at the north end of Lower Matacumbe, 
where there is a natural well in a rock, about 4 feet deep, which is constantly 
full of excellent water, being a kind of spring. Lower Matacumbe is, therefore, 
much frequented by the wreckers and turtlers, as there is no fresh water for 
many leagues eastward of it. 

Upper Matacumbe lies about 13 miles north-eastward from Lower Matacumbe 
and is 34 miles long, in a NE. direction. It is covered with thick tall trees. At 
the N.E. end of it there is an opening, about } a mile wide, with a small man- 
grove island in the middle; then a mangrove island, named Windlys, about 
14 miles long, which is separated by a narrow channel, from a large island, about 
5 miles in length, covered with high trees of various kinds. The last mentioned 
island named Long, was formerly believed to be joined to Largo cay; but it is 
really separated from it by a narrow channel. 

Tavanier Cay, is a small island distant about a mile from the south-west end 
of Largo cay, and about 6 leagues N.E. from Lower Matacumbe. There isa 
very good anchorage on its north-east side which is much frequented by 
fishermen. 

Rodriguez Cay.—This is a moderately large mangrove island (without any 
firm ground, the roots of the trees being constantly overflowed) lying off Largo 
cay at the distance of 4 miles N.E. by N. from Tavanier cay. Hence the coast 
of Largo cay, which here appears like mainland, turns quickly to N.N.E. and 
N. by E. 

It is believed that there are no shoals on the reef opposite to Lower Matacumbe 
cay, of a less depth than 2} fathoms. The Alligator reef, before mentioned, is 
on the outer edge of the reef, distant 4} miles E.8.E. from the east end of Lower 
Matacumbe, whence to the islands northward and north-eastward from it, the 
reef is flat with soundings upon it averaging 14 and 24 fathoms. The outer edge 
of the reef is nearly 5 miles from Rodriguez cay in an E.S.E. direction; thence 
it trends N.N.E. 4 E. and gradually curves to North. From Rodriguez cay, the 
patches of coral rocks increase in number and dimension, and are frequently 
separated by small channels of deep water. 

On the west side of Rodriguez cay there is a very small cay, called Dovo cay ; 
it is gravelly, and of moderate height, and in the wet season affords good fresh 
water. 

Largo Cay is of an irregular shape, and has on its south-east side a remarkable 
projecting part, called Sound point; opposite to which and to Rodriguez cay, is 
an inlet of the Florida reef, only deep enough for very small vessels. The cur- 
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rent which sets into this inlet, renders a near approach thereto very dangerous 
for large ships, especially with a light or on-shore wind. 

Crocker Reef Beacon, on Florida reef, is in lat. 24° 54 33” N., long. 
80° 31’ 43” W., and has letter D, painted on vane, white; hoop-iron lattice-work 
cylinder, black ;"and shaft and vane, red. 

Conch Reef Beacon is in lat. 24° 57’ 3” N., long. 80° 27’ 50” W., and has 
letter I, painted on vane, black ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, red ; and shaft 
and vane, white. It bears S.E. 3 S. distant 33 miles from Tavanier cay. 

Davis and Little Conch reefs lies in a line between Crocker and Conch reef 
beacons. 

Pickles Reef Beacon is in lat. 24° 59’ 21” N., long. 80° 24’ 56” W., and has 
letter F, painted on vane, red; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, white; and 
shaft and vane, black. It bears S.S.E. about 53 miles from Charles point, and 
4 miles from Rodriguez cay. 

French Reef Beacon is in lat. 25° 2’ 6” N., long. 80° 21’ 6” W., and has 
letter G, painted on vane, white; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, black ; and 
shaft and vane, red. It bears S.E.2S. 5 miles from Lower Sound point, and 
S. by E. 3 E. 6 miles from Willie point. 

Grecian Shoals Beacon is in lat. 25° 7’ 22” N., long. 80° 17’ 58" W., and has 
letter H, painted on vane, black ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, red ; and shaft 
and vane, white. It bears S.E. } E. nearly 4 miles from Sound point, and 
S.W. by W. about 24 miles from the Elbow beacon. 

Elbow Beacon is in lat. 25° 8’ 32” N., long. 80° 15’ 41” W., and has letter I, 
painted on vane, red ; hoop-iron cylinder, white ; and shaft and vane, black. It 
bears N.E. by E. about 24 miles from the Grecian shoal beacon, and 8.S.W. 
3 W. 5} miles from Carysfort lighthouse. 

CARYSFORT REBF.—From about the parallel of 24° 59’ N.. the reef takes 
nearly a N.N.E. direction 45 miles, to within about 3 miles of the east side of 
Biscayne cay. The whole of this part is extremely dangerous. There are 
several narrow intricate openings, through which vessels are sometimes thrown 
by chance into a deep hole within the reefs; but no other guide can be given 
than the eye. 

Light.—An iron lighthouse of a dark colour, on screw piles, is erected on the 
Carysfort reef in lat. 25° 13’ 15” N., long. 80° 12’ 45” W., near the edge of 
the Gulf stream, and eastward of northern end of Largo cay. It exhibits, at 
106 feet, above the mean level of the sea, a revolving white light, showing a 
bright flash every half minute, and visible at a distance of 16 miles. An American 
flag is hoisted by day above the lantern. 

Turtle Reef Beacon stands in lat. 25° 16’ 52” N., long. 80° 12’ 34” W., and 
letter K is painted on the vane, white; hoop-iron lattice-work, black ; shaft and 
vane, red. It bears about S.S.E. + E. 4} miles from Old Rhodes cay, and 
N. } W. 33 miles from Carysfort lighthouse. 

Turtle Harbour, formed by the reefs, at about 4 miles northward of Carysfort 
lighthouse, is easy of access, and the depth of water at the entrance of the chan- 
nel 26 feet. With Carysfort lighthouse bearing S. $ W., distant 4} miles, and 
the beacon on Turtle reef S.W. 4 W. in 4$ fathoms water, white bottom, steer 
W. by S.45.; give the beacon on Turtle reef a berth of } a mile, and when the 
beacon bears S§.E. } E. haul up S.W. 3S. till the beacon bears E. } N., then 
anchor in 6 fathoms, soft clay. The soundings are regular; some spots, however, 
give half a fathom less than the clear bottom. 

Pacific Reef Beacon stands in lat. 25° 22’ 13” N., long. 80° 8’ 30” W., and the 
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letter L is painted on vane, black ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, red ; and 
shaft and vane, white. It bears E. by N. } N. 5}miles from the south end of 
Old Rhodes cay, and S. 3 W., 2 miles from Ajax reef beacon. 

Ajax Reef Beacon stands in lat. 25° 24’ 9" N., long. 80° 7’ 59” W., and letter 
M is painted on vane, red ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, white; and shaft 
and vane, black. It bears E. by N. 3 N., nearly 5} miles from the south end of 
Elliots’cay, and S. 4 W. 23 miles from Long reef beacon. 

Long Reef Beacon stands in lat. 25° 26’ 45” N., long. 80° 7’ 21” W., and 
letter N is painted on vane, white; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, black ; 
and shaft and vane, red. It bears S. } W., nearly 2 miles from Triumph reef 
beacon. 

Triumph Reef Beacon stands in lat. 25° 28’ 37” N., long. 80° 6’ 50” W., and 
the letter O is painted on vane, black ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, red ; 
and shaft and vane, white. It bears S.E. $ S. 4} miles from the large Ragged 
cay, and S.S.E. } E. 74 miles from Soldier cay. 

Legare Anchorage is within the reefs off Sand cay and the north end of 
Elliotts cay. To sail in southward of Triumph reef, bring the beacon on Long 
reef to bear West distant 1 mile, and the beacon on Triumph reef N. by W. 4 W., 
distant 2 miles; then a course N.W. by N. will lead to Legaré anchorage within 
the Triumph reef, through a passage between the reefs 3 cables wide, carrying 
22 feet water. To sail in northward of Triumph reef, bring the Triumph beacon 
to bear S.W. 2 S., distant 17 miles; and then steer W. } S. until the Triumph 
and Long reef beacons are in line, when the course will be S.W. by W. to the 
anchorage through a passage 4 cables wide, and the depth 20 feet. 

When the Triumph reef beacon bears S.W. 4 58., distant 1} miles, a course 
N.W. 2 .N. will lead to an anchorage inside the Star reef, through a passage 24 
cables wide, with 22 feet water. There is also a passage northward of the Star 
reef, 3 miles southward of the Fowey reef beacon. 

Fowey Rocks Beacon stands in lat. 25° 35’ 23" N., long. 80° 5' 51” W., and 
letter P is painted on vane, red ; hoop-iron lattice-work, white; and shaft and 
vane, black. It bears S.E.4S. 54 miles from cape Florida lighthouse, and 
E. 3 N. 3} miles from Soldier cay, and is the northernmost beacon. 

Soldier Cay lies nearly South 43 miles from Florida lighthouse. It is about a 
cable in diameter, and covered with high trees. 

Little Soldier cay lies about } mile southward of Soldier cay, and is much 
smaller and lower. 

CAPE FLORIDA.—Biscayne cay is nearly 4 miles in length north and south, 
and between it and the main land at 24 miles north of it, is Virginia cay. The 
south end of Biscayne cay is called cape Florida, and the 5-fathom line of sound- 
ings is from about 24 to 34 miles distant from the cay. At the former distance, 
however, eastward of the south end of the cay or off cape Florida, there are 
shallow patches with as little as 2 fathoms water on them. Northward of the 
Fowey rocks, vessels of light draught may thread their way over the shallow 
water, between the reefs to an anchorage within the rocks, and westward of cape 
Florida. The shoals may be seen in clear weather and the pilotage must be 
conducted by the chart, the eye, and lead. 

The passage inside the reefs is used by wreckers and other small vessels. 
Sailing directions would be useless. The buoys marking the channel are the 
best guide; those painted black (with odd numbers) being on the western bank, 
and those painted red (with even numbers) on the eastern bank. 

Light.—On cape Florida in lat. 25° 39’ 56" N., long. 80° 9! 24” W., stands a 
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white tower, 96 feet high, which exhibits a fived white light, at 100 feet above 
the mean level of the sea, visible at a distance of 16 miles. It bears W. } N. 47 
miles from Gun cay lighthouse, and this is the narrowest part of the Florida 
strait. 

Tides,—It is high water, full and change, at cape Florida at 8h. 36m. ; springs 
rise 17 feet, and neaps 14 feet. The flood rans W.N.W. the ebb E.S.E. and both 
with great velocity. Northward of Biscayne cay the tidal stream is much in- 
fluenced by the wind; generally the ebb sets to the northward, the flood to the 
southward. 


WINDWARD CHANNEL. 
JAMAICA TO CAPE MAYSI AND CAPE ST. NICHOLAS. 


From Morant point, the east end of Jamaica, to Navaza, the bearing and dis- 
tance are N.E. by E. 4 E. 23 leagues; to cape Tiburon, E. by N. } N. 344 leagues; 
to cape Dame Marie, N.E. by E. } E. 36 leagues; and to cape St. Nicholas mole, 
N.E. } E. 63 leagues. 

The summit of cape Tiburon appears with many white places like ways or 
roads, and will be readily recognised as it is the highest land of the western coast 
of Haiti. When running in with the sea-breeze, give the south point a berth of 
4 mile and run in directly for the houses. It shoals gradually from 16 to 7, 6, 
and 5 fathoms ; and in any of the latter depths you may anchor on good ground 
with point Burgos bearing 8. by E. + E. or S. by E., and cape Tiburon W.N_W. 
Here a fresh land-breeze blows all night from N.E.; and, all day, fresh sea- 
breezes blow from S.E. by HE. There is generally a great swell in the bay, with 
a great surf on the beach, unless in very moderate winds. 

Cape Dame Marie is bluff, steep-to, and of a reddish colour. The bay to the 
southward of the cape, which is called by its name, shoals gradually, and affords 
good anchorage. This is a good place for wood, water, and fish. From cape 
Dame Marie to Salt River point the coast runs E. by N. } N. 14 miles; the land 
all along is high and uneven, and there is some foul ground near the cape. 
Between Salt River point and the Caymites, to the E.S.E., the land towards Petit 
Gonaive appears very high. There is some foul ground about the Caymites, 
before described, to which a good berth must be given, as well as to the Rochelois 
reef. Although it has been said that there is more room for working on the north 
than on the south side of Rochelois reef, it is nevertheless, by many persons, 
considered safest to work up between it and the main, because the main is bold, 
and continues so all the way up to the road of Leogane; but in standing over 
towards the island, you will meet with overfalls of 13, 10, 8,and 7 fathoms water. 
You may run along the south coast at 2 miles from shore, without danger; the 
ground may be seen under the ship a long way, but there is sufficient depth of 
water. The coasts between Leogane and cape St Nicholas, have been already 
described. 

South Side of Cuba,—The high peak of the Copper hills, or peak of Tarquino, 
which we have already mentioned, is the highest land on the southern part of 
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Cuba, and bears from Morant point, in Jamaica, N.N.W. distant about 40 leagues. 
It stands but a little inland, and may be seen from most parts of the north side 
of Jamaica. 

From Cumberland harbour to capé Guanos, or Ocoa point, the bearing and dis- 
tance are E. by N. } N. 20} leagues. Within this cape is the bay of Ocoa, in which 
there is good anchorage already described. From cape Guanos to the extreme 
point of cape Maysi, the bearing and distance are N.E. 3 N. 4 leagues. The 
point of cape Maysi is low and sandy, and is bordered with a reef. About 7} 
leagues westward of the cape, on the north side of Cuba, is Baracoa, a very good 
harbour, but narrow at the entrance. Its situation may be known by a remark- 
able round table hill, called El Yunque, or the Anvil, which stands 5 miles to 
the westward of the entrance. 

Ships bound from Jamaica to Europe, or anywhere to the north-eastward, 
should, if possible, take the Crooked Island passage, in preference to any other. 
It is to be observed, howeyer, that with strong N.N.E. winds, it is very difficult 
to work round cape Maysi, owing to a strong lee current which generally pre- 
vails with those winds, particularly in January, February, March, and April, 
during which months the strong northerly winds prevail. This current runs 
strongest between cape Maysi and cape Dame Marie, and occupies a space in 
breadth equal to the distance between the contracting points: its velocity is about 
2 Imots, and with strong N.E. winds sets to the 8.W. between the east end of 
Jamaica and the Morant cays. 

This current has been experienced in the whole extent of sea between Jamaica, 
and Cuba, by several commanders, who, having cleared the east end of Jamaica, 
have stood over to the Cuba shore, in order to beat up to, and round cape Maysi. 
They have there found a strong lee current during these months, and little or no 
land wind to assist them in working up along shore, so that they have at last been 
obliged to bear up for the Gulf passage. It is, however, to be understood, that, 
in the fine season, there are variable winds, and sometimes a favourable current, 
of which every advantage should be taken, according to the situation of the ship, 
and other circumstances. 

The Hotte, or Grand Ance mountains, the westernmost high land of Haiti, 
are of great use to ships sailing between cape Maysi and cape St. Nicholas: 
they may be seen even at the distance of 30 or 40 leagues, and by their 
situation and bearing, become a good guide in working up through the wind- 
ward channel. Should a strong lee current prevail, when working from 
Jamaica to windward, stand well out, and work in the stream of the Morant cays, 
endeavouring to get to the eastward of them as soon as possible. They are not 
dangerous, as they can, at all times of the day, be seen at a distance sufficient to 
avoid the dangers with which they are surrounded, and there is anchorage under 
their N.W. side, if circumstances should render it necessary. 

Having passed the Morant cays, stretch well to the eastward, and work nearly 
in a direct line for the high land over point Boncan, taking care, when standing 
north-westward, not to bring cape Tiburon eastward of N.E.; you will then 
avoid the stream of the lee current, and may gain ground very fast. When you 
have advanced so far to the northward as 17° 40’ N., you will at times meet with 
a counter current, and during the night with frequent squalls from southward, 
which are occasioned by the high lands of Haiti. When this happens, stand to 
the eastward, and endeavour to get well in under cape Tiburon ; then work along 
that shore to cape Dame Marie, which is bold, and may be approached to the 

distance of } mile, excepting off Ministre point where the Balienes, or Whale 
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rocks, lie about 14 miles from shore. By keeping within 7 or 8 miles of the 
shore, you will avoid the strength of the lee current, and find very little against 
you. 

As the current sets with great strength in the channel between capes St. 
Nicholas and Maysi, particularly on the Cuba side, it is necessary to work well 
up toward cape St. Nicholas before you attempt to stretch across toward cape 
Maysi. This will be easily done by keeping within the line of cape Dame Marie 
and cape St. Nicholas; and when cape Maysi is brought to bear westward of 
N. by W. you may venture to stand across the channel to the northward, and you 
will, generally, as you proceed in that direction, find the wind more easterly. 


THE WINDWARD PASSAGES. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


The BAHAMA ISLANDS were the first land-fall of Columbus in his ever- 
memorable voyage in 1492, and after agreat deal of controversy, it would now 
appear that San Salvador or Watlings island was the first point on which he 
landed. These islands were first settled by the English in 1629, who in 1641 
were driven from them by the Spaniards. From this period to 1783 they 
frequently changed possessors, but in that year they were ceded to Great Britain 
and have remained in her possession ever since. Until lately they were under 
one government, but Turk islands are now attached to Jamaica. All the larger 
islands are inhabited, and in 1861 the population of the whole group was 
85,287, of which 17,466 were males, and 17,321 females. In the same year the 
total value of the imports was £234,029, and the exports £195,584; and 
455 vessels measuring 42,001 tons entered inwards, and 454 measuring 
38,881 tons cleared outwards. 

This remarkable group is composed of numerous irregularly shaped white sand- 
stone islets and rocks, thinly wooded, the loftiest about 400 feet high, most of 
them under 100 feet, and many only a few feet above the surface of the sea. 
They are generally situated on the edge of coral and sand banks, some of which 
are of the most dangerous character. One or two of the largest are clothed with 
wood of moderate dimensions, of sufficient size for the scantling of vessels of 
from 150 to 200 tons burthen. Brazilletto, yellow wood, lignum vite, and fustic 
are exported in small quantities. The soil in general is of so light and stony a 
character that the verdure is scanty, and it is only capable of producing fruit, 
Indian corn, and vegetables. Cotton was at one time a valuable article of 
commerce, but it is not now cultivated to any extent. 

The most important product is salt, which is raked in great abundance at many 
of the islands. A coarse description of sponge is also largely exported. Good 
water is rather scarce, and on some of the islands the inhabitants depend chiefly 
on rain water. Poultry is readily obtained at most of the inhabited islets, but 
cattle is scarce, although generally attainable at Nassau; the breed of sheep is 
excellent. A most remarkable feature is the exceeding clearness of the sea water, 
which enables the bottom to be discovered at considerable depths, and at some 
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distance from aloft ; the navigation of the banks is consequently conducted almost 
entirely by the eye, but care must be taken not to run with the sun a-head of 
the vessel. 

The space occupied by the whole group is somewhat triangular in form. Com- 
mencing at the Navidad bank at the south-east end, the south side takes a 
W. by N. direction about 550 miles; the north side N.W. by W. 700 miles; and 
the west side North and South 250 miles. 

Windas.—The Bahama islands are all within the influence of the Trade-winds. 
Their lowness, of course, exempts them from the regular land wind, but in the 
summer season a light breeze frequently comes from the Florida shore in the 
night, and reaches the western side of the Little Bahama bank, but no farther. 
At this period the wind generally prevails to the southward of East, and the more 
so as their north-west extreme is approached ; the weather is then very variable, 
and squalls rush down with great violence, accompanied with heavy rains and 
an oppressive atmosphere. They are within the zone of hurricanes, and a year 
seldom passes without their being visited by a heavy gale at least, from the S.E., 
which inflicts serious damage both on shore and at sea. 

In the winter months from about November to the middle of March, the Trade- 
wind is frequently interrupted by N.W. and North winds. In December and 
January this may be expected almost weekly. Previously to this change the 
wind will draw round to South and S.W. About 24 hours after, or less, dark 
masses of clouds will be seen rising from the westward, and in a short time the 
wind will rush suddenly from that quarter with the force of a double or triple- 
reefed top-sail breeze. It will soon veer round to N.W. and North, with clear 
weather, and remain between these points two or three days. It will then haul 
gradually to N.E., perhaps with increased force, accompanied by heavy squalls, 
and wear itself out at East in the course of a few days. 

The barometer is scarcely any guide; a small fall may detected as the wind 
draws to the Sonth, and it will rise rapidly with the North wind. The mariner 
may be sure of the action of the wind, and that it will not back at this period, and 
this will enable him to seek shelter if necessary with every confidence in the 
change that will follow. On the southern edge of the group this change may be 
more sudden, on account of the partial interference of the winds from the high 
lands of Haiti or Santo Domingo and Cuba on the regular trade; but it seldom 
takes place without a previous indication of dark masses of clouds to the westward. 

Current.—A feeble stream, seldom exceeding half a knot, generally sets to 
westward on the south side of the Bahama islands and to the N.W. on the north- 
east side ; but it is liable to change, and that suddenly, especially in the North- 
West Providence channel, and on the north-east side of the Little Bahama 
bank. Here it will sometimes be found running strong to windward. Some 
observations tend to show that this is more frequently the case after Northers, or 
on the increase of the moon. The opinions of the wreckers and Cayman fisher- 
men appear to agree on these points ; but there is no certainty in the matter, and, 
consequently, more than ordinary attention is required when navigating among 
them. 

Tides —It is high water, full and change, nearly everywhere amongst the 
Bahama group at 7h. 40m., and the rise at springs is 4 feet, at neaps 3 feet; the 
only exception will be seen on the west side of Andros island. The tidal stream 
runs directly on and off all the banks, at the rate of from one to two knots, 
except in the narrow channels between the cays on the Great and Little banks ; 
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here its velocity is greatly increased, and in some places it is searcely possible to 
contend against it. 

BANK BLINE,—This is a phenomenon described by some navigators as & 
bright reflected light hanging over the clear white sand banks, and serving to 
point them out from a long distance. From lengthened experience, however, we 
warn the navigator most strongly not to trust to so fallacious a guide. It will be 
far better for him to depend upon the eye from aloft, the lead and the reckoning, 
especially the latitude, which should be unremittingly checked. The navigation 
being generally from eastward we shall commence the description from that 
quarter. 


Crooked Island Passage is the longest, but by far the most convenient 
passage for ships coming out of the gulf of Gonaives, or from the southern part of 
Haiti, and for those that are bound to the United States. 

From cape Maysi to the S.W. point of Great Inagua the bearing and distance 
are N.N.E. ? E., 16 leagues; and if cape Maysi be brought to bear N.N.W., 
5 leagues distant (from the parallel of 20°), the course to the S.W. point of the 
same island will be N. by E. # E., and the distance 20 leagues ; but it is generally 
necessary to steer half a point to the eastward of this course, because a strong 
lee current frequently sets towards the Bahama channel. 

GREAT InaGua.—This island is 15 leagues in length, and from 7 to 17 miles 
in breadth, and, like all the islands which bound the windward passage, is very 
low, with small hummocks, which, at a distance, appear like detached islets. The 
haze prevailing in these latitudes prevents it being seen at a considerable 
distance; but when the weather is clear it may be seen at the distance of 5 or 
6 leagues. The middle of the island is said to be swampy. Fish and turtle 
abound in several inlets on the south side. Fresh water may be procured in the 
northernmost bay, on the west side, at a short distance from the beach. 

In making the west end of the island, there isno danger whatever. Two sandy 
bays at that end afford good anchorage; but in consequence of the Trade-winds 
blowing over the island, the northernmost bay known as Man-of-War bay is 
considered to be the best. It is about 3 leagues in length, and one league in 
depth, and along the shore there runs a border of sand 4 cables’ wide, on which 
there are, at a pistol-shot from shore, 5 fathoms, increasing on its outer edge to 
15; and at half a cable from that, to 45 fathoms water. Stand in and you will 
perceive the line of soundings by the colour of the water extending about 
3a mile from the beach; and when in soundings, anchor in 7 or 6 fathoms, on 
white bottom, choosing your ground by your eye, as it is said that in many parts 
of such bottom there are stones, which sometimes rise to a considerable height 
above the leyel of the sand. This bay is sheltered from the north by the 
N.W. point, and from the south by the West or Middle point: it is easy landing 
in every part of it. ; 

Near the N.E. point of the island there are some sand hills rather higher than 
the rest of the coast, and here the reef extends a mile off, falling in to the 
N.E. point. The coast at about 2 miles westward of the N.E. point falls into a 
very deep bay called the North or Ocean bay, the N.W. point of which is called 
Carmichael point, lying 23 miles W. by S. # S. from the N.E. point of the island. 
The bay is 81 miles deep, and there is no anchorage within it, the shores being 
bold close-to. Except on the eastern part of the bay, the soundings do not extend 
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more than } mile from the beach: it is, therefore,a dangerous place in the 
Norther season. The western part presents a bold and rugged rocky shore, 
against which the sea breaks with considerable violence. In the head of the 
bight there are a few hills of from 70 to 90 feet high, 

From Carmichael point, which is low and rocky, and from which a shallow ridge 
projects out to about 50 fathoms, the coast forms a small bay to Palmetto point, 
63 miles from the former, of about 1} miles deep, steep-to, with a rocky shore. 
A conical hill called Le Mornet or James hill, about 90 feet in height, and covered 
with bushes, rises about the middle of the shore of this bay; it is very con- 
Spicuous, as there is no rising ground for many miles around it. 

The N.W. point of Inagua bears from Palmetto point S.W. by W. } W. 9 miles, 
the coast between bending inwards and forming Alfred sound, a harbour fit only 
for small craft, formed by a reef running out from the N.W. point to a rocky 
point about 23 miles to the S.S.W. of Palmetto point. On the edge of the reef 
there is a small islet 4 a mile long. The opening in the reef is } of a mile to the 
eastward of the islet, and N.  W. from a black isulated rock near the beach ; 
there is said to be 8 or 9 feet through it. The reef is steep on the outside, 
from no bottom at 40 fathoms, } a mile distant, and is therefore very dangerous. 
The line of reef is quite straight, about W. by S. from the islet, and turns in a 
sweep to the southward up to the N.W. point, 

Six miles from the N.W. point and ina direction S. by W. } W. from it, is a 
broad rounding point called Middle point. The coast between these two points 
bends into the deep bay called Man-of-War bay, before-mentioned, in which 
there is fresh water, at about a cable from the beach, at the north end of the 
sandy beach in the §.E. part of the bay, but the water is brackish, except after 
heavy rains. 

Southward of Middle point the coast trends to the eastward, and then sweeps 
round to the southward, in a south-easterly direction to 8.W. point, off which a 
reef extends nearly a mile. The bay formed by the slight inclination of the 
coast is called Shallow bay, and has its shores lined with a reef, which generally 
is indicated by the rippling. Without this reef, at the distance of 8 cables, 
there is a depth of 7 to 8 fathoms, in which is good anchorage on white 
sand; further out there are 15 fathoms, rocky ground. This bay is not so deep 
as Man-of-War bay, but the bank is less steep, and ships are not so liable to 
drive; neither is the landing so easy; but there are some clear places in the 
reef. Water can be obtained in the rainy season only, and then but of inferior 
quality, being derived from the mangrove bushes, 

Proposed Light.—A lighthouse is building on the S.W. of Great Inagua island, 
and will probably be completed during the present year (1869). The light is 
intended to revolve every minute. 

At a short distance from the S.W. point of the island is a salt pond, producing 
good salt, near which are some wells, from which, in the rainy season, fresh 
water may be procured. Wood-pigeons and doves resort thither in abundance. 

A deep but shallow bay extends eastward of the §.W. point, with a reef off its 
entrance reaching from that point. In this part of the coast several small hills 
appear at a distance from southward like separate islands; the western of these 
named Salt Pond hill, has frequently been taken in the evening for the S.W. point 
of the island, it is therefore necessary to guard against this error or you may get 
wrecked in the bay. 

At the distance of 20 miles from the S.W. point,and 9 miles from the 
S.E. point, is a prominent rocky bluff, called Lantern head, 82 feet in height, 
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and having on each side of it a small bay. . The bay to westward has a bank of 
soundings off it, 24 miles broad, on which you may anchor, just within the edge, 
in 8 fathoms: the bay is very shallow and rocky; at about 1} miles within the 
edge there is also a rocky patch of 2} fathoms. About 2 miles W.S.W. from 
Lantern head, and less than a mile from the outer edge, there is likewise a reef 
projecting E.S.E. from a point 5 miles W. by S. of Lantern head. This reef is 
steep-to, and about 2 milesin length. The bank above-mentioned commences at 
the termination of this reef. Good shelter is afforded for small vessels inside the 
reef, in the bay eastward of Lantern head, which is steep to, with an opening 
opposite the centre of the bay. 

Near the S.E. end of Inagua there is a small black rock. From this point a 
bank runs off to south-eastward about 6 miles, upon which are 4 to 12 fathoms, 
excepting near the middle, where there is a small rocky patch of 6 feet water, 
with 6 to 7 fathoms close-to all round. It is called the Statira shoal, from a 
frigate of that name wrecked upon it in 1815, and causes heavy breakers when 
the wind is at all high, although at other times it is scarcely distinguishable. 
When sailing round this end of the island, be cautious of not approaching too 
near the land, as the lead is searcely a protection against the possibility of 
striking on the shoal. 

From the S.E. point the coast runs to the north-eastward to the N.E. point, a 
distance of about 25 miles, and is nearly a straight shore, and low, with the 
exception of a hill of a conical form near the middle, called the East hill, which is 
182 feet high. A reef, in some parts level with the water, runs along this shore 
throughout its whole extent, varying in width from # mile to 2 cables. Sound- 
ings may be obtained a short distance without the reef, but further out no bottom 
can be obtained with a line 100 fathoms long. 

When the 8.E. point of Inagua bears N.W. by N. the island has the appearance 
of a low flat land on its east side; and onits south side, the small hillocks appear 
like a group of islets. The north visible extremity of the island also appears to 
terminate in a rising ground (the east hill, 132 feet high), gradually sloping from 
its summit. 

LITTLE IwaGua.—About 5 miles N.N.W. from the N.E. point of Great 
Inagua island, is the S.W. point of Little Inagua island. This island is of 
a quadrangular form, 8 miles in length from east to west, and about 5 miles wide. 
A small bay lies to the eastward of the S.W. point, which is bonnded by a reef, 
and forms a snug harbour for small vessels. This reef terminates at a point near 
the middle of the south side, and is steep on its outer edge. A dangerous reef, 
¢ mile from the shore, and exposed to the prevailing winds, lies off the east point 
of the island. There is generally a heavy swell off its extremity, and no warning 
on the approach, as it is steep-to. The N.E. and N.W. sides of the island are 
bold and steep; in the middle of the N.W. side is a flat hill, about 60 feet high, 
the only rising ground towards the North. A bank of soundings with clear 
bottom runs along the western shore, and about } mile from the beach, upon 
which a vessel may anchor, with favourable winds. 

The island ef Little Inagua is seldom seen, as it is out of the track of vessels, 
excepting those going through the Caicos passage, and very far to leeward. When 
at a distance to the eastward of it, the white patches caused by the dung of birds are 
distinctly visible some time before the remainder of the island comes into view. 

HOGSTIES (Los Corrales of the Spaniards).—These lie at the distance of about 
12 leagues N. by W. 4 W. from the N.W. point of Great Tnagua, and 13 leagues 
S.E. } E. from Castle island in the Crooked island group. They consist of small 
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sandy islets, or cays, very low, having on their east side a white shoal, which is 
surrounded by a reef called the Hogsty reef, extending 4+ miles from east to west 
and 2} miles from north to south. About them are many rocks and much broken 
ground, and in blowing weather the sea breaks over them all. The form of the 
Hogsty reef is similar to a horse-shoe, having its entrance at its west side, and 
with its prong terminating at each end in a sandy cay with very little vegetation. 
On the N.W. cay a beacon has been erected; it is cylindrical in form, stands 62 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is painted in alternate red and white bands, each 
153 feet wide, the red at the bottom, and the white at the top. A stone rain- 
water tank has been constructed at the base of the beacon, for the convenience 
of passing vessels ; it is supplied by a gutter formed round the columns, beyond 
the reach of the sea. This cay bears N. by W. } W., distant 41 miles from the 
west extreme of Great Inagua island, and S.E. + E., 37 miles from the west end 
of Castle island, and is in lat. 21° 42' N., long. 73° 51’ W. 

An excellent harbour is formed by the Hogsty reef, the space within it being of 
clear sand, having a depth of 34 to 5 fathoms of water. There are, however, a 
few rocky patches on the sand, which may be easily avoided. The reef extends 
from the southern cay, about a mile in a W.N.W. direction towards the N.W. cay. 
The entrance is towards the N.W. cay, where good anchorage is afforded, just 
inside the edge of soundings, in 6 fathoms. Sufficient space exists for beating up 
to the anchorage, if requisite, which is in 4 to 6 fathoms, with the largest cay 
bearing E.S.E. About a mile to the westward of the Hogsties is a depth of 
18 to 20 fathoms, and further out no bottom at 100 fathoms. 

MIRA-POR-VOS rockKS.—An assemblage of about 10 barren rocks, above 
water, with one low sandy islet, lie in about 22° 5’ N., on a shoal similar to that 
of the Hogsties. They are 11 miles in extent from north to south, and about 
half that in breadth. On the west side there is indifferent anchorage; the east 
side is bold, and on the S.E. side, at the distance of a mile, there are from 
20 to 25 fathoms water, coral and rocky ground. As these cays are to leeward, 
they are not often visible, by vessels ranging along Castle island ; but if adverse 
winds should render it necessary to turn, the bank may be approached to the 
distance of halfa league. All the dangerous parts break, and the white ground 
will give you timely notice. You may, if you please sail to leeward of them, but 
caution is requisite that you do not approach too near, asa reef extends westward 
about 24 miles from the S.W. cay, having on its extremity from 9 to 10 fathoms ; 
it thence extends to the S.S.E. a considerable distance. The middle of the group 
bears W. 3 S. about 11 miles from Castle island. In approaching them from the 
southward, and getting the depth of 12 or 11 fathoms, you should bear up, if you 
intend to pass to leeward of them; but the customary channel is between them 
and Castle island. The distance from the edge of the soundings off the S.W. 
part of the island and the nearest part of the bank is 8 miles, leaving an excellent 
passage between. 

The Mira-por-vos range nearly N.E. and S.W. Several of them are above 
water, and, as before stated, are all barren rocks, excepting the south-westernmost 
which is a low sandy island, about 4 mile in length, and covered with brushwood. 
The group is very dangerous, and should be avoided with care, more especially 
when the islands have a north-westerly direction ; as the shoal from the 8.W. 
cay extends 9.S.E., a distance of 74 miles; and the shoalest part, with its 
dangerous rocky heads, lies on that bearing. The sea breaks very much on this 
reef when the wind blows strongly from the northward, and a heavy swell is at 
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alltimes upon it. The current generally sets from N.E., over the shoals, at the 
rate of 1 mile an hour. 

South-eastward of the Mira-por-vos there is a shoal named Hobart, which 
was discovered on the 13th September, 1821, by Mr. W. James, commander 
of the Lord Hobart packet, who gave the following account of it -—* At lh. 
30m. p.m. we saw Castle island, bearing N. by W. 14 or 15 miles; at 3h. 30m. 
saw heavy breakers ahead; at 4h. tacked to the eastward, the Mira-por-vos 
bearing N.W., Castle island N.E., and the breakers N.W. by N. distant about 
3 mile.” By cross-bearings the shoal will be found to lie on the south-eastern 
portion of the bank, extending S.E. of the Mira-por-vos. 

CROOKED ISLANDS.—These, consisting of Acklin or the South Crooked 
island, Fortune island, and the northernmost or Crooked island, are connected 
together by a white ground, which surrounds them entirely. 

Acklin Island.—This island is the largest of the Crooked islands; it 
extends about 45 miles N.E. and S.W., and is about 24 milesin width, except at the 
N.E. part, where it is about 6 miles wide. It lies south-eastward of Crooked 
island, from which it is separated by a narrow channel. From the south point 
the eastern coast trends north-east about 6 miles, to a bluff point, having a 
range of hills behind it of considerable altitude, the highest of which rises to 
about 150 feet, and can be seen at some distance. Hence the coast bends a little 
inwards, but still continues to maintain its north-easterly direction, and runs a 
distance of about 14 miles to a reef of low dry rocks which extends off the land 
about 3 miles. From these dry rocks the distance is about 14 miles to Creek 
point, the shore between bending a little inwards, and forming a bay, named 
Abraham, in which the anchorage is too much exposed to be serviceable. 
From Creek point to the north point the distance is 12 miles. All along the 
coast a reef of rocks borders the land, running out 14 to 2 miles. 

A bank of soundings, of 44 to 8 and 9 fathoms, extends 4 miles north-eastward 
from the north point, upon which there is a very dangerous rocky patch, just 
lying awash E. by S$. 2 S., 4 miles from the point. 

The western side of the island is quite inaccessible, except to small boats, there 
being not more than 3 to 10 feet on any part of the bank. 

Castle Island is an islet lying about 3 miles off to the southward of the 
south part of Acklin island. It is about 2 miles in length and 1 in breadth; and 
has soundings off it to not more than 4 mile from shore, along the southern and 
western sides. A reef of rocks extends from the N.E. part of the islet, about 
half-way over to Acklin island, the north-westernmost of which is very remark- 
able from its resemblance to an old castle, from which the island has taken its 
name, Boats may effect a passage between Castle rock and Acklin island, but 
the rocky heads must beavoided. A bank of soundings of 6 to 12 fathoms extends 
3 miles to the eastward of Castle island, and runs up to the S.W. bluff of Acklin 
island, where it terminates. 

From Castle island to the south point of Fortune island, the bearing 
and distance are N. by W. 26 miles, and from the south point of Fortune 

- island to the Bird rock, off the west part of Crooked island, the bearing is N.1E. 
18 miles. Between Fortune island and Castle island there is a large space called 
the Great bay, which is only navigable by small vessels; it has, at the entrance 
a range of small islets called the Fish cays, to approach which great caution 
must be exercised, as they are surrounded by a flat. ; 

Light.—On Castle island, stands a slightly conical tower, of stone, alternating 
with three bands of red brick, which commence at the base; it is 114 feet high 
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and exhibits from an elevation of 123 feet above the sea, a fixed white light, 
which should be visible in clear weather from a distance of 17 miles. 

Fortune Island.—This is a narrow island 10 miles long, N.N.E. and 8.8.W.; 
but varies in width from the south end, which is about 1} miles wide, to 
the north end, where it is scarcely } mile across. It is distinguished by 
a hill, 110 feet high, about 2 miles from its south end, which is useful in naviga- 
ting the Crooked Island passage, either from northward or southward; 
northward of this there are a long salt-pond, and some wharfs, where vessels load 
salt. Vessels anchor abreast the pond, on the edge of the soundings, where there 
is scarcely room for them to sail in, clear of the rocks, with a westerly wind. 
The prevalent winds here, however, are, (in the ten out of the twelve months.) 
from the N.E. to S.E. quarters by the eastward, and the change is seldom so 
rapid but that ample time is given for getting under way, as it veers, in the 
winter months. from the $.E. to South and S.W. gradually. 

The south end of this island is very bold, and affords very good anchorage, 
sheltered from N.W. and northerly winds, which are most to be dreaded in the 
months of December to April. Hence the bank trends inwards, running to the 
southward as far as Salina point; and is generally dangerous, with shallow rocky 
heads, except abreast the Fish cays, where the edge is clear for about } mile on 
the bank. 

There are two islets off the north end of Fortune island. and a little northward 
of these is a sandy point, which is the south point of Crooked island, and known 
by the name of the French wells. Off these wells a vessel may anchor at the 
distance of 1} to 2 miles, with them bearing about E. 4 N. It is best to anchor 
so soon as you get on the bank, but care must be exercised to get a clean spot. 
There is also good anchorage about 14 miles W. 4 S. from the two islets; here 
good water may be procured from the wells; also stock and wood. 

Crooked Island is about 20 miles in length on its north side, which has a 
W.N.W. and E.S.E. direction; and on this side there are hills, the easternmost 
of which, mount Pisgah, is 200 feet high. The south side of the island is flat. 
The west side extends 9 miles 8.S.E., from the N.W. point to the French wells. 
About a mile from the N.W. point, in a N.N.W. direction, lies the Bird rock, to 
the northward of which a dangerous reef reaches out more than a mile; and at 
nearly the same distance off shore, along the northern side of the island, a little 
anchorage lies inside the Bird rock, and southward of the reef; its entrance is 
close to the south side of the rock, which is bold-to, yet it is too intricate to be 
attempted by a person unacquainted with it. In the anchorage there are 34 to 4 
fathoms, well sheltered. It is high water, full and change, at Crooked island, at 
wh. and the rise of tide about 2 feet. 

Bird Rock, is a low islet about a mile off the N.W. point of Crooked island. 
A dangerous reef extends from it nearly 2 miles, in a N.N.W. direction; which 
then turns in a circular direction to the E.S.E., or towards the shore. This 
reef forms the Bird rocks anchorage, which is rather indifferent, the ground being 
partly foul. By day the reef may be rounded by the eye. It is proposed to 
build a lighthouse on Bird rock. 

Portland harbour is a sandy bay southward of Bird rock. The best 
anchorage in this harbour is off the first rocky point southward of the sandy bay, 
at about 3 cables from the shore, in 7 or 8 fathoms. Vessels should anchor as 
soon as they are on the bank, having the Bird rock bearing N.N.W. or more 
westerly; but great caution must be used not to lose the anchor. When 
anchoring in this bay, there is a — suc with only 16 feet of water on it, to 
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be avoided, which lies off the centre of the cay at about three-quarters of the 
distance between the beach and the edge of the soundings. Wood, water, and 
stock may be obtained here. 

The port of entry in Crooked island is called Pitt’s town, where the mails 
between London and the Bahama islands are dropped and taken up. About 22 
miles from the N.W. point is the only good landing place. Yams and plantains 
may be obtained here in their season. 

The N.E. Trade-wind generally prevails here, excepting in the winter months, 
that is, from October to April. During these months there are sometimes strong 
gales from the N.W., and very variable weather, particularly about the full and 
change of the moon, which ought to be guarded against. 

Diana Bank.—A reef was discovered by His Majesty’s packet Diana, when 
passing through the Crooked Island passage in the year 1805, It appears that 
she had driven to leeward by a westerly current, and made Long island ; and 
afterwards, when standing to the S.E., struck soundings on a shoal, which was 
not to be found in any chart. On the 5th day of December, the latitude observed 
was 22° 56’ N., and on the 6th it was 22°54’ N. At3 a.m. on the 6th, they found 
20 fathoms water, and continued to sound regularly from N.W. to S.E. for about 
2 miles, the depth about 12 fathoms, (the bottom plainly to be seen, composed of 
sand and rocks, like the anchorage of Crooked island), then suddenly had no 
soundings, with 25 fathoms of line. The commodore, who stretched } mile farther 
northward, had only 7 fathoms. Captain Edgecumbe, of the Nassau government 
schooner, was once becalmed near it, and rowing round in his boat, in one place 
found only 4 feet water. This reef is supposed to lie about 9 leagues N.W. 4 N. 
from Castle island. 

RUM Cay is about 9} miles in length from east to west, and from 2 miles 
broad at the west end to 44 miles at the eastern end. On the south side the 
anchorage is good within the reefs, in about 44 fathoms, with the reef to seaward. 
If there are from 6 to 15 feet water on them, and in the channel between them 
3 and 4 fathoms, the anchorage will extend nearly 3 miles from east to west, 
where vessels load with salt from a pond on the south side. On approaching 
this island from eastward there appear two white cliffs at the S.E. end, which 
are at the distance of about 2 miles from the east point. These cliffs are visible 
about 5 leagues off; here a reef projects to about 3 of a mile. Off the east end 
there is a bank which extends about 3 miles from the island, in an easterly 
direction, and to about 5 miles from the N.E. part of the island. The depths on 
it are from 15 to 20 fathoms. A dangerous reef extends out from the N.W. point 
in a northerly direction about 2 miles. The banks extend from the northern 
side about a mile off-shore, with from about 7 to 12 fathoms. ? 

The anchorage on the §.E. side of the island is good at about } a mile from 
the beach, and will admit vessels of any size, affording shelter from the S.E., 
East, N.E., and round to N.W. quarters. The course from the Bird rock, 
(Crooked island) is N.W. by N., distant 19 leagues; from San Salvador island, 
S.W. 8 leagues ; and from Great harbour, Long island, North, 12 leagues. On 
making the usual signal, pilots will go out, and every despatch is given while 
loading. A vessel may be out at sea in the course of a few minutes after weigh- 
ing anchor, with almost any wind, and soon clear of the islands. The water on 
Rum eay is good, but the supply is small. Fresh meat and poultry may be 
procured from the inhabitants who number about 900. The currents are variable 
in force and direction, and to their irregularity is attributed the wreck of H.M.S. 
Conqueror, on the S.E. end of the istand in 1861. 
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BAN SALVADOR ISLAND.—San Salvador, the established landfall of 
Columbus at daylight on the 12th October, 1492, is about 12 miles in length 
north and south, from 5 to 7 miles in breadth, and its shores are slightly indented. 
The interior is largely cut up by salt water lagoons, separated from each other 
by small woody hills from 100 to 140 feet high; it is, however, considered to be 
the most fertile of the group, and raises the best breed of sheep in the Bahamas. 
The inhabitants, about 500 in number, are scattered about the island, in con- 
sequence of there being no safe anchorage except at the north end, where there 
is a reef harbour for coasters. 

A bank, with from 6 to 15 fathoms water on it, over a dark bottom, extends 
2+ miles ina S.E. direction from the south-east point of the island, and on the: 
inner part of it, at about 4 a mile from this point, are some small but remarkably 
high black rocky islets, named the Hichinbroke rocks. 

The eastern shore of the island is fringed with a reef, to the distance of about 
4 of a mile, which sweeps round the north end of the island at 3 miles from that 
shore. On the eastern shore, soundings extend outside the reef to the distance 
of a mile, and 14 miles from the north end of the spit. 

There are several small cays on and within the reef off the north side of the 
island. White cay, so called from its appearance, is the northernmost, and lies 
about 3 of a mile from the north-west extreme of the reef. At about a mile 
northward of the north-west point of the island is Green cay, and round the 
south end of it is the channel, with 7 feet water, leading into the anchorage for 
coasters. 

Soundings do not reach more than } a mile from the west side of San Salvador 
island, in many parts much less, and the edge is generally very foul. The south- 
west end terminates in a long low sandy point, steep-to, which bears N. by 
W. 4 W. 66 miles from Bird rock, and N.E. # N. 183 miles from the north-east 
end of Rum cay. At about 2 miles eastward of the south-west point, in a small 
bay just under some houses on rising ground, there isa confined anchorage for 
small craft under the lee of the reef, which extends a short distance from the 
shore. 

CONCEPTION ISLAND,—This island is about 27 miles in length from north 
to south, and 2 miles in breadth, and is situated about 18 miles south-eastward 
from San Salvador island. <A reef runs off from it about 4 miles in a north- 
easterly direction as far as 23° 55’ 30" N., on which H.M.S. Southampton was 
wrecked in 1812, and which is now called Southampton reef. On the N.W. side 
it is very dangerous, as there is no bottom at 40 fathoms, within a cable to the 
westward of it. There is less danger in approaching this side, as the sea breaks, 
whereas on the north and east sides, there is more danger, as there lie off it 
numerous sunken rocks, of a dark colour, which appear very similar to the deep 
ocean water. About a mile eastward of the islands are several islets named 
the Booby cays, the largest of which is about 130 feet high and higher than 
any part of the island. There is a cluster of rocks off the south point, about 
1} miles from the island ; here the reef is nearly dry, and steep-to. 

SAMANA, or ATWOOD cay.—This cay is about 10 miles northward of 
Crooked island, and has rather a low and uneven appearance; its highest part, 
the centre hill being not more than 100 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
about 9 miles long, and 14 miles broad, and is entirely surrounded by a reef, which, 
off its east end, extends eastward nearly 5 miles. Off this point of the island 
there are two small islets, the highest of which is 75 feet high. From this point 
the shore trends W.S.W. 4 miles, and is lined by a reef, to an indent in the shore 
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forming two small bays, with two islets off them; hence the shore trends to the 
W.N.W. 3 miles to the west pcint, and is clear of reef, so that vessels are able’ 
to auchor in 7 or 8 fathoms, on the white ground, very close to the shore ; outside 
this white ground no bottom is found, as you suddenly come from the blue and 
fathomless ocean to 12 and 8 fathoms. From the West point the reef runs out 
a distance of 2} miles in a W. by N. direction, and is nearly dry, and steep on all 
sides. : 

The north side of the island is nearly straight, running easterly, true, and 
presents nothing remarkable, excepting the reef which lines it, on the edge of 
which, near the west end, are three dry rocks. Water may be obtained by digg- 
ing wells. 

PLANA CAYS.—These are two in number and distant from each other 
about 2 miles, though the passage between them (made very narrow by the reefs 
on both sides) is not a mile wide, and fit only for small craft. 

The eastern cay, which is also the largest, is 5 miles long from east to west, 
and 4 of a mile wide; and towards its western end is a hill about 70 feet in 
height. A reef surrounding the island extends 3 mile off the north and south 
sides, and 3 mile from the east point. The west point is steep, there being, 
at the distance of } mile from it, no bottom at 100 fathoms. Off the 
east end there is an extensive bank of soundings, the general depths on which 
are 6 to 8 fathoms; there are, however, some shoal spots on the southern edge 
which make it dangerous, besides which no part of the bank is easily distin- 
guished, it having a dark, rocky bottom. This bank extends 4} miles to the 
eastward of the cay, and is 3 miles wide. 

The western cay is about 3 miles in length, N.N.E. and 8.S.W., and 1} miles 
in breadth. From the N.W. point a reef extends out N. } W. to the distance of 
23 miles; from near its northern extremity it turns to the south-eastward, and is 
connected with a cluster of dry rocks, about } of a mile to the northward of the 
NE. point. A reef surrounds the eastern part, } of a mile off shore, continuing 
round, with a small projecting spit, to the S.W. low rocky point and terminates 
at the S.W. sandy point; the reef thence to the northward ends at a sandy point 
in the middle of the west side of the isle. The bank of soundings is a mile 
outside the reef to the north-eastward, and 1 mile to the eastward of the 
N.E. point; depths from 7 to 5 fathoms, rocky ground. Off the west end, 
between the S.W. and middle points, a clear bank of soundings reaches off shore, 
about 4} of a mile, on the outer edge of which a vessel may anchor in 7 fathoms, 
with convenience to get under way should the wind come from the westward, 
but which is unusual in the summer season. On the east side of the island is a 
hill, about 70 feet high. 

On the west side of the western Plana cay, near the south-west point, there is 
a clear bank of soundings extending about 4 of a mile from the shore, on the 
edge of which anchorage will be found in about 7 fathoms water, with room 
enough to weigh, should the wind come unexpectedly from the westward. 

At the back of the south-west point of the western Plana there are some wells 
of excellent water, a little behind the sand ridge; the casks can be rolled up and 
rafted off very conveniently ; indeed it is the best place for watering among these 
islands, with the exception of Nassau. 

MARIGUANA ISLAND —This island is of an irregular form, about 24 miles 
in length, and 4 miles broad. It is entirely surrounded by a reef which extends off 
the eastern point about 6 miles; this reef is, upon the average, about 2 miles 
broad; and is steep on the southern side, but has soundings on the northern and 
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eastern sides about 4 mile off. Close to this, the eastern end of the island, 
there is a small cay about a mile long, which, on coming from eastward, appears 
to be part of the island, but when brought to bear N.N.E. or 8.5.W., the channel 
Separating it appears open. On the extremity of the reef there are several 
dry rocks, and at the north-eastern part, there is a small low cay, or rocky 
islet, just above the waters’ edge. On the southern side of this reef is an 
opening, occasionally used by very small vessels, which lie at anchor off the 
small cay mentioned above as lying close under the island. 

From the §S.E. end of the island the coast trends north-westward about 
9 miles to the centre hill, which is about 110 feet high, and then sweeps round 
to south-westward the same distance, forming a deep bay, in which soundings 
extend nearly a mile off shore and afford good anchorage, sheltered from all] 
winds but those coming from southward. The western part of this indent of 
the land, called Abraham’s bay, affords anchorage protected from the heavy swell 
by a reef steep on the eastern edge, which borders the coast at the distance of 
nearly 3 miles; access to this anchorage is obtained through an opening in the 
reef about a mile from the land on the south side of the bay. Here small vessels 
may lie in 2 and 2} fathoms on clean sandy soundings, and be well sheltered 
from N.W. winds. 

From Abraham's bay the coast runs north-westward about 34 miles, and 
then to the westward about 4 miles to the S.W. point, and has soundings all the 
way close to the shore. Hence the coast runs to the N.N.E. about 7 miles to the 
N.W. point, and has soundings along shore but a short distance off. In this 
extent of coast are two small bays where vessels may anchor at 2 cables from 
the land, on white sand. These anchoring places are very useful, in the event 
of being caught in a Norther: it would then be better to anchor under the 
N.W. point, which is sheltered from the N.N.W., N.E., East, S.E., and South 
winds, and that by the islands and reefs extending to the N.W., on which the 
sea breaks with considerable voilence. 

Off the N.W. point there is a cluster of high rocks, called the North rocks, 
which are very conspicuous when coming from the eastward or northward. 
Hence the coast runs to the eastward about 24 miles to the east point, and is 
bordered with reefs extending 3 miles from the land, close to which there are no 
soundings with a line of 50 fathoms. 

Mariguana is of moderate height, but destitute of fresh water. Like the other 
islands, it is covered with bushes and thickets, among which are some trees 
larger than the rest, but none of them fit for ship-building. 

CAICOS IsLawps.—These are an assemblage of islands and rocks, inclosing a 
shoal, of which some parts are very shallow, and others tolerably deep. There 
are four principal islands, viz., Grand or East Caicos, North Caicos, N.W. or 
Providenciales Caicos, and the Little or West Caicos. They form together a 
semicircle, from the east to the west, rounding to the northward, and terminating 
on the south by a great bank, over which, in many places, rocky heads are thickly 
scattered. 

East or Grand Caicos.—The N.E. point of East Caicos is called cape 
Cometé, from which a bank of soundings extends to the eastward about 6 miles. 
About 34 miles E. by N. 4 N. from the cape, there is a dangerous coral reef, 
called St. Philip's, which extends about } a mile, and generally breaks. A good 
passage of 6 and 7 fathoms runs between it and the point, which in case of 
necessity may be safely used. The bank of soundings extends to about 2 miles to 
the eastward of the reef, so that a vessel, with her lead kept going and under an 
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easy sail, has ample warning of her approach to the shoal by night. Whena 
vessel isin the vicinity of these cays and banks, attention should always be 
directed to such precautions. The soundings hereabout, to the northward and 
north-eastward, do not extend out more than } mile, and the only warning of a 
vessel's proximity to the reef as well as along the northern shore of the islands, 
during the night, is the sound of the breakers. 

About 3 leagues to the southward of cape Cometé there is a small harbour, 
named East harbour, in which there is good anchorage for vessels of a small 
draught; it is, however, open to the south-eastward when in 3 fathoms water and 
upward. Vessels drawing 10 or 12 feet of water may here find shelter from all 
winds. An insulated rock lies in the entrance, which must be left to the north- 
ward on going in. The access is moderately easy, and the anchorage snug on 
clear ground. 

Vessels may also anchor under the south end of Long cay, and a reef which is 
situated about a mile to the westward; this anchorage, however, requires care, 
as it is somewhat difficult of access. 

The shores from cape Cometé westward are bounded by a reef extending off 
the coast from 1 to 2 miles. This reef trends in a bight to Haul-over point and 
anchorage N. by W., 16 miles. The latter may be easily recognised, as it has 
five remarkable black islets, called the Booby rocks, near to it, which are very 
conspicuous on a 8.W. bearing, just to the eastward of a large square house and 
a small settlement on the side of the hill. This shore ought to be avoided, more 
especially in light winds, as there the surf continually beats over the reef; which 
reef here, and for about 10 miles to the westward, extends 2 miles from the 
beach; thus a strong indraught is produced, which is felt 5 or 6 miles from the 
land, and has proved fatal tomany vessels. It is so steep that if vessels approach 
too near, they cannot bring up even in a calm to seaward. The anchorage formed 
by the reef is open from N.E. to East, and is secure for vessels drawing about 
12 feet water, in preference to being becalmed off it during the night. 

The mark for enterimg this anchorage is the square house near the western 
extremity of Booby rocks bearing W.S.W.; and on that course the first sound- 
ings will be about 10 fathoms ; and, having passed the end of the reef, look out 
for a clear spot to anchor on, in from 8 to 5 fathoms, with the house West, and 
western extremity of Western rock W. by 8.3 S. The distance betwixt the reef 
is about 14 miles, and here is a strong outset, occasioned by the quantity of 
water beating over the reef. Any vessel may turn out in moderate weather. 

From Haul-over point the shore extends to the westward, 10 miles, to Juniper 
Hole, an inlet formed by two conspicuous bluffs at its entrance, and only affording 
shelter to boats. 

North Caicos.—The coast from the east point of the island trends N.N.W. 
to the N.E. point, which bears from Haul-over point N.W. by W. 14 miles. A 
reef runs along the north side, at the distance of } a mile from the shore, except- 
ing that at the N.E. point, a dangerous ledge stretches out 2 miles, with a bank 
of soundings of 10 and 12 fathoms, one mile. Beyond this the coast trends due 
West 8 miles, and may be easily recognised from its rising immediately from the 
beach into several little hills like each other, and about 100 feet high, with 
houses in ruins on three of them. At the N.E. point there are several small 
openings to an islet called Bottle Nose creek, and at the west end are three 
small islets, within and on the reef, called the Three Maries; from these the 
shore is composed of a succession of small cays covered with bushwood, and so 
closely connected as not to be distinguishable from the larger cay. 
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The best anchorage for small vessels is said to be westward of the North 
Caicos, near the little island of Pines, in the inlet which that island makes with 
Providence island. Within the reefs which border that part of the coast lies 
Watering bay, where there is anchorage in 3 fathoms, upon a white bottom ; it is 
the watering place of the Providenciales. The entrance of the bay will be dis- 
covered by coasting along the reef, from the rounding in of the coast after passing 
the west point of the Three Maries. When a great extent of white water within 
the reefs is seen, a beat should be sent to find the channel, and moor her in it, 
making use of the lead; and, going in, be not afraid of getting near the reef. 
When within the reef anchor in 3 fathoms; and, if necessary, go farther in by 
towing or turning with caution : the entrance is not more than 14 or 2 miles from 
shore. From the east part of the isle of Pines may be seen several of the islands 
and cays which are scattered within the Caicos, from North to S.E. (1820). 

Providenciales or N.W- Caicos.—The north coast advances S.W. 15 miles 
into a deep and very dangerous bight, terminating in the N.W. point of 
the island, which bears W.S.W. 19 miles from the Three Maries. On this coast 
a range of high land is presented, with a ruin or round pile of stones on the 
N.W. peak, which is 165 feet high, whence it falls to a sharp point, with a 
dangerous reef, one mile off it, to the North and N.E., where it terminates. 
Anchorage may be procured off this coast in 8 or 10 fathoms, but the shore must 
be ranged pretty closely to be on the White Ground, bringing a steep hummock, 
which is seen at the distance of a quarter of a league inward, to bear S.W., then 
the shoal will be seen to recede a little from the shore, which will afford a large 
space for turning the ship. 

From the N.W. point of Providenciales to the N.W. point of the West Caicos, 
it is nearly 4 leagues S.S.W. 4 W., and thence the latter island extends about 
2 leagues south, to its south point. About 3 or 4 miles southward of the N.W. 
point of Providenciales, a reef commences from the shore, running off 
S.W. westerly 6 or 7 miles: this reef is terminated by a small sandy islet, almost 
under water, lying nearly 2 leagues S.W. by S. from the said N.W. point. From 
this sandy islet the reef runs in to the eastward, and afterwards trends out to 
join the north part of the West Caicos, which is surrounded with white shoals. 
On the west side of Providenciales is Canoe cove, in which there is sufficient 
water for all sorts of ships, sheltered from the norths, which, in this passage 
should always be guarded against. The largest ships may anchor on a sandy 
bottom in 6 or 7 fathoms, being careful to avoid the rocky patches. Here is anchor- 
age within the west point, which should be brought to bear North, taking care to 
avoid the reef which runs round this point a quarter of a league, and there ends: 
it begins again nearly 2 miles further to leeward, and bears about S. by W. 
from the anchorage. In this cove ships are sheltered from North, round by 
east, to S.E. by S. It lies N.N.W. about 3} leagues from the N.W. part of the 
West Caicos; but you must make a more westerly course in order to avoid the | 
sandy islet and reef already spoken of. 

West Caicos.—This island is 6 miles long, N.N.E. and S.S.W., and about 
2 miles broad, and is nearly of an uniform height, of from 30 to 40 feet. There 
are two small hills upon it; one near the south point, on the eastern side, is 
65 feet high, and the other near the north end, about 60 feet. Its western side is 
steep; soundings extend only a cable from the beach, and in many parts less. 
There is very good anchorage under the south side, in about 5 fathoms, whilst 
the wind is to the northward of West; and, for small vessels, there is a passage 
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round the east side of the island to West harbour, which is under the south bluff | 
of Proyidenciales island. 

When running through the Caicos passage, whether from northward or south- 
ward, vessels should make the West Caicos a point of departure, as it may be 
approached with safety. Vessels from northward sometimes mistake Providen- 
ciales for the West Caicos, and by hauling to the southward get on shore on 
West reef; but if attention be directed to the situation of the isles, as 
shown on the chart, the error, on making the land, will be corrected. It may be 
observed that the West Caicos cannot be made on any bearing westward of 
South, unless Providenciales is in sight, or the vessel is close to West reef. 
Tf the latitude be correctly observed, there should be no error because the north 
point of Providenciales is in latitude 21° 52', and the N.W. point of West Caicos 
in 21° 42’, yet a careless indifference to this relative position has caused the 
loss of many vessels on West reef. 

From the West Caicos the bank runs in a S.E. + E. direction about 55 miles 
to the Southrock. From the south end of the West Caicos the bank runs E. by S. 
4S. about 10 miles to the Molasses reefs, and there are about midway some 
dangerous reefs and rocky shoals, called the South-west reefs. From the 
Molasses reef the bank trends in the same direction a distance of 5 miles to 
French cay, a small low islet, about 4 mile in extent, in lat. 21° 30’ N_, long. 
72° 14 W; itis covered with bushes and prickly pears, and affords plenty of 
eggs during the months from April to July. 

The bank thence trends E. by S. and South about 8 miles, to West Sand Spit, 
which extends north and south 2 miles along the edge of the bank, is nearly 
awash, and dries at the north end when the tide is down. The bank for about 
5 miles northward of this sand spit is clear along its edge; it is at this part 
that small vessels run in to cross the bank, and come out on the eastern side 
northward of several cays named Six Hill, and round the south end of Long 
cay. It is said that a vessel may carry 14 to 18 feet across the bank, but 
of this we have no authentic information. From West Sand Spit the bank 
proceeds S.E. 4 E. to the South rock, a distance of about 30 miles, 13 miles of. 
which, from West Sand spit, is lined with rocky heads. The edge of the bank 
generally, on its western side, is easily discerned, being of a bright white and 
light green colour. 

The bank from South rock trends N.E. about 7 miles to Whale breaker, a 
small rocky patch, even with the water's edge, upon which at times are heavy 
breakers, so that it may be seen from 5 to 6 miles off; it is very dangerous during 
smooth water and does not then break, as deep water is within a cable of its 
southern edge. From Whale breaker the edge of the bank trends E.S.E.a 
distance of 8 miles, and thence curves N.N.W. about 2 miles (with from 8 to 
10 fathoms, regular soundings), to Swimmer rock, which is a very dangerous rocky 
patch on the very edge of the bank, with 2 fathoms on it, and about } a mile in 
extent. ‘ 

The edge of the bank from Swimmer rock trends nearly N. by W. about 
12 miles, and has at about 2 miles westward from it the Great Ambergris cay, 
which is about 3 miles long north and south, and about a mile broad. There is 
a hill in the centre, about 100 feet high, and the §.E. part is formed of white 
cliffs. Westward of this cay is a very low cay, not distinguishable from the edge 
of the soundings, named Little Ambergris, which extends east and west about 
4 miles. South-westward from Ambergris cays, and about 8 miles within the 
southern edge of the bank, lies a range of dangerous islets, east and west, 
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known as the Seal cays. The bank from abreast of Great Ambergris cay 
trends N. by W. to abreast of Fish cays, a cluster of low rocky barren islets 
lying one mile within the edge of the soundings, and about 6 miles south- 
ward of the south point of Long cay. The depths are from 12 to 7 fathoms 
near the edge of the bank from off Long eay to Swimmer rock, and decrease to 
about 5 fathoms when near the eastern Seal cays. 

If, after beating to windward some days in this neighbourhood, the land has not 
been seen, the safest way is not to go northward of the latitude of 21° in the night, 
but to wait for daylight ; then should any change in the water be observed, (such as 
indicates white grounds) without land or breakers being encountered, it may be 
considered certain that the vessel is on the western side of the Caicos, when a 
course of N.W. 4 W. should be steered along the edge of the bank, to fetch the West 
Caicos, in order to go through the passage to leeward of theislands.* It has been 
said also that those well acquainted with the navigation, should they see the south- 
ern cays bearing about North or N.W., may stand on upon the white water in 
from 12 to 7 fathoms, make a tack or two, get to windward, and go through the 
Turk’'s Islands passage, which is to windward of the Caicos. 

It should be remarked that there is considerable danger in navigating on the 
south side of the Caicos bank as far as abreast of Seal cays, as no land can be 
seen, and vessels come suddenly from a sea without bottom into 2 or 3 fathoms. 
The colour of the water is the only warning of the danger: and this is by no 
means certain; for seamen, accustomed to see on the surface of the water the 
shadows of clouds, which sometimes present the appearance of shoals, are often 
lulled into fatal security. No motive then ought to induce a shipmaster to 
approach this part of the bank, and it will be well to keep at a considerable distance. 

The channel between the Caicos and the Turk's islands is about 6 leagues 
across in the narrowest part. It is a good passage, and without any danger; 
vessels may come within half a league of the Caicos, and on the eastern side of 
the islets, without fear. Through this passage they may turn with safety, 
and unless uninfluenced by the current, within 1} leagues of the shore. 

TURK ISLANDS.—This group of islands consist of the Grand Turk, Salt cay, 


* The Cuidado Reef.—In the Nautical Magazine, vol. ii. p. 370, is the following 
extract, from the note-book of Commander R. Owen, in His Majesty’s ship Blossom :— 
** Stood to the southward in search of Cuidado reef. Observed at noon, in lat. 21° 57'N., 
long. by chronometer 73° 5' W. Continued to beat to the eastward all the afternoon; and 
at sunset, not having observed any appearance of soundings, we bore up for the west end of 
Marignana, which we passed at 11h. p.m., and shaped a course for the Flat cays, N.W. by N. 
We have now been four several times across the space within which the Cuidado is said to 
exist, without having seen any appearance of shoal water ; and, from the report of several 
wreckers (some of which have been backwards and forwards in this immediate 
neighbourhood for upwards of twenty years), I have every reason to doubt its existence, for 
they not only have never seen anything like soundings but never saw nor heard of any one 
that did, except Mr. De Mayne; and it is altogether incredible that such a danger could 
exist without their knowledge. It is said to lie in the line between the west end of Little 
Inagua, and the east end of Mariguana ; we have crossed that meridian in four different 
parallels, viz. 21° 57', 21° 42', 21° 48’, and 22° 4'. No direct mention is made of the reef 
in the Spanish Derrotero, and Mr. De Mayne is only said to haye ‘ seen it in passing!’ 
T have therefore rejected it. I have searched in vain for the authority upon which it was 
first inserted, although, from its name, I was led to suppose I should find it in the 
Derrotero de las Antillas.” 
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and Sand cay, besides some smaller cays lying to the south and S.E. of the 
Grand Turk. The bank upon which they stand extends some distance from 
them, particularly on the east side, and has a general direction of N.N.E. and 
S.S.W. with a length of about 37 miles. 

The Turk Islands passage, dividing the group from the Caicos, extends 
45 miles N.E. by N. from a central situation, but it is not advisable to enter it at 
night, especially from the southward, as the distance between the Endymion ~ 
reef andthe Swimmer rock, on the S.E. point of the Caicos bank, is only 14 miles. 

Sand Cay.—The southernmost of the Turk islands group is Sand cay, which 
becomes visible 3 leagues off, and makes, when at a distance, like three islands. 
It is low and barren, with two small hillocks on it, while close to itis a small 
rock called the Split rock, which renders it easy to distinguish the island, as it is 
separated from it by a very narrow channel. When brought to bear N.W., the 
island appears with a cliff, and two small white cays appear to the northward of it. 

All round the island there is a white bank which extends to the south-westward 
about 7} miles, and ends in a narrow tongue about 2 miles wide. It has from 
7 to 10 fathoms on it, excepting in one spot near the western edge, where there 
is a small rocky patch called Endymion reef, which is only about a 3 of a mile 
in extent. This shoal consists of seven or eight heads of rocks, on one of which 
with only 4 feet water, the Hndymion was wrecked, in 1790, and till then undis- 
covered. Lieut. Woodriff, the commander of the Hndymion, surveyed these 
rocks, and found them to extend about a cable from the ship, which lay on the 
eastern and shoalest part. “Some of the rocks have 2, 3, and 4 fathoms water 
on them, and between them 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. The north part of Sand cay 
bore from the ship, when aground, N.N.E., and the south part N.E., about 
7 miles distant. The exact soundings between the cay and the shoal could not 
be ascertained, by reason of the blowing weather and want of time. There are 
some rocks which lie off to the eastward of the south end of Sand cay, two of 
which appear above water, and two others are even with it. The reef, from the 
north end of the cay, stretches off to the northward 1} or 2 miles, and has some 
rocks out of water. The channel between the shoal and the cay appears clear 
and spacious.” 

About } mile S. by W. from Sand cay, and almost close to the edge of the deep 
water, there are two small rocks above water, and from the north end of the 
island a reef of rocks runs off about 2 miles towards Salt cay, having near its 
extremity a large rock above water. Upon this reef the sea breaks in very fine 
weather. There are soundings from 8 to 15 fathoms between the reef and Salt 
cay. On the west side of Salt cay there is good anchorage in from 6 to 4 fathoms 
within swivel-shot of the shore; but ships which draw much water must anchor 
about } mile off, with the south point bearing about S.E., and the middle of it 
East, or E. by N.; here you may be sheltered by the reef, as far to the northward 
as N.N.E.; and you may easily get under weigh with any wind, as the Norths, 
which are the most dangerous, blow only along the coast ; so that this may be 
reckoned a tolerably good roadstead. Vessels must not approach so near tothe other 
parts of the island, for there are some rocks with only 2 fathoms or less on them. 
The east side has high breakers quite to the shore. 

Salt Cay.—This cay is of a triangular form, being nearly 3} miles in length, 
from N.E. to 8.W., by about 14 miles in breadth. Itis higher than Sand cay, and 
the N.W. end is terminated by a high bluff, which, in clear weather, may be seen 
at the distance of 4 leagues. No fresh water is to be found here, excepting 
the rain lodged in the hollows of the rock. 
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In steering from Sand cay to Salt cay, you must advance in a northerly course 
along the reef, until you come almost within a stone’s throw of it ; for, at that 
distance, there are 8 fathoms. Near to the N.W. point of Salt cay vessels may 
anchor, but the bank is very steep; for, with the anchor in 5 fathoms, within 
musket-shot of the shore, there will be 26 fathoms under the ship, and a little 
further off no ground ; it is also necessary to look out for clear ground to drop 
the anchor in. Here the N.W. point bears from N.N.E. to NE. by N., and the 
south point from S. by W. to S.S.W. These places are fit only when the trade 
wind is settled ; for vessels must not be caught here with any other. 

The distance between the north point of Sand cay and the south point of Salt 
cay is about 6 miles. There are soundings for about } mile off shore, with 
anchorage off the village, at the N.W. part, very similar to the anchorage at the 
Grand Turk, and from 7 to 5 fathoms. The eastern part of this cay is free from 
rocky heads, and has ( and 7 fathoms, but off the N.W. and 8.W. points a reef 
extends nearly } mile. 

GRAND TURK cay.—From the N.W. point of Salt cay the south end of the 
Grand Turk bears about N.N-E., distant 24 leagues. It is a low cay composed 
of sand and rocks, having a direction of north and south for about 5 miles. It 
has the best soil of the three islands, and is the most productive. 

When clear of the reefs which stretch off from Salt cay, 2 cables, the bank 
continues hence N.E. by N. to the south point of the Grand Turk, for which you 
should make a N.N-E. course, though you might run along the west edge of the 
bank in 4 fathoms, or might anchor upon it, as you would be sheltered from the 
Trade-wind by the bank and its cays. There is a reef extending W. by N. from 
Cotton cay off the N.E. end of Salt cay, which extends almost as far as the south 
end of the Grand Turk, and seldom shows itself in moderate weather. 

If wishing to anchor on the west side of the island, which is very similar to 
that of Salt cay, (though not so good as in Sand cay), it is preferable to keep 
the Bank so as to prevent sailing too far to leeward, and haul in East for a 
hillock, which may be easily seen when nearly in; the bank is very steep, and 
looks shoal, but 4 or 5 fathoms will be found very close to the land. Vessels must 
however, stand in only upon white water, until the middle point, called English 
point, bears E. by N.; off that point are some breakers, quite close to the 
shore, and there is shoal water. When the before-mentioned hillock bears 
E. by S., anchor within + a cable of the island, looking out for clear ground; 
English point will then bear North, and the south point S.E., the anchor 
will be in 4 or 5 fathoms, the ship in 9 or 10, and her stern in 20, 25, or 
perhaps no ground to be found. It will be prudent in staying here to observe 
when the Trade-wind dies, for there is very little room to turn. The ground is 
indifferent. The vessels which load salt generally anchor northward of English 
point, that being nearer to the salt pond; but neither the shelter nor the ground 
are so good as at the other place. 

The following instructions are very old, but are added, as they may be useful. 
Ships may also anchor off the S.W, part of the island (where ships of war usually 
anchor), off the beginning of the first piece of rocky beach, distant about } mile 
from the village; a clump of cocoa-nut trees near a house (at which tank water 
may be obtained) is a good leading mark for it from seaward. Anchor immedi- 
ately on obtaining soundings, at about 3 cables or less from the beach, in 5 or 7 
fathoms, leaving no bottom at 30 fathoms, after veering 36 fathoms of cable, with 
the N.W. point of the Grand cay N. 4 E., Booby rock at the south end of the Grand 
cay, S.E. by S.: but neither anchorage is good without the prevailing easterly 
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breezes. Great caution is necessary, off the village, for anchoring in a clear spot ; 
as, in some places, the rocks are within 8 and 10 feet of the surface. 

Light.—On the north extremity of the island is a circular lighthouse, 60 feet 
high, and painted white, which exhibits from an elevation of 108 feet above the 
sea, a revolving white light, which attains its greatest brilliancy every half minute, 
and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 15 miles. It is estimated 
to be in lat. 21° 31’ N., long. 71° 7’ 40" W.% 

Hawhk’s Nest.—Southward of the Grand Turk, and between it and the islands 
Salt cay, Cotton cay, &c., there is an excellent anchorage named the Hawk's 
nest, access to which is through a good channel in the reef, 2 miles wide, north- 
ward of the Salt cay. It is a convenient place for vessels drawing less than 18 
feet, but it is necessary in running in to be provided with a pilot, as the whole of 
the anchorage is studded with small rocky patches of 15 to 3 feet water. The 
anchorage is protected from westward by a reef extending from a small sandy cay 
just a-wash ; and in 1846 the following beacons were erected, to lead in :— 

On Penniston cay, a pole, chequered black and white, 28 feet long, the top of 
which is 42 feet above the level of the sea. 

On Tony rock, a beacon 30 feet high, the top of which is 47 feet above the sea. 

On the north end of East cay, a beacon 22 feet high, the top 28 feet above 
the sea. 

These beacons are square open frames, having on the top a lantern ; the frames 
of which are filled in with wood, and the whole painted black. 

The beacon on East cay, in a line with the east end of Cotton cay, bearing 
E. by S. (true), leads between the S.W. end of the reef and the south-west bank. 
The beacon on Tony rock, in a line with the west end of Cotton cay, bearing 
E. by S. 4 S. (true). leads clear to the southward of the south-west bank. 

From the Grand Turk the bank of soundings extends N.N.E. about 8 miles, 
and has a depth of from 8 to 14 fathoms on it. On the east side of the island, 
there are several islets and rocks, called the Tony, East, and Pear cays, which 
are connected together by white shoals, having very little water on them. Hence 
the bank extends eastward about 8 miles, and has 9 to 10 fathoms on it, and then 
sweeps round southward towards Sand cay. This bank is bold-to on its outer 
edge, there being no bottom with a line 100 fathoms long. + 

MOUCHOIR BANK.—Mouchoir Quarré (Square Handkerchief) as this bank 
has been frequently called, is a very dangerous and extensive shoal. Its 
S.W. point bears about S.E. 3 S. 7 leagues distant from Sand eay of the Turk’s 
islands, and it extends with an irregular outline about 11 leagues north-eastward 


* In reference to this light the following remarks have been made. When approaching 
it from southward, it will be eclipsed by the southern part of the island on which it stands, 
between the bearings of N. 4 W. and N. 3 E.; by Salt cay between N. by E. and N. by 
E. 3 E.; and by the eastern group of cays between N. by W. 3 W. and N. by W. 3 W. 

When it bears South it may be approached within 2 miles, but vessels running for the 
Turk’s Island passage from northward should make the light on a bearing westward of 
South; and it should not be forgotten that from the limited distance at which it can be 
seen, it will not protect them from Philip’s reef and the dangers off East Caicos. It should 
also be borne in mind that a reef projects 3 miles N.E. from the north end of Turk’s island, 
(the point upon which the lighthouse stands), and continues southward along the whole of 
the eastern side of the island. 

+ Notwithstanding the above directions, no stranger should atttempt to enter without 
local knowledge. 
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from the S.W. point. On the south and south-west parts the grounds give 
warning, and you will find from 10 to 15 fathoms; the best way, however, is to 
bear up, and pass to leeward, unless, being on the eastern edge, you perceive the 
end of the white grounds, and can weather them the next tack. 

Off the north-east part is a detached breaker, northward of which soundings 
extend 1} miles, with 16 to 20 fathoms. The northern side, to the west, has two 
large clusters of rocky heads, each about 6 miles in extent east and west. The 
southern edges are believed to be clear, with 11 to 14 fathoms; but on the middle 
of the bank there are occasionally some shallow rocky spots. 

SILVER BANWK.—This shoal is more extensive than the Mouchoir, from which 
it is distant 28 miles in an easterly direction. The southern point is in latitude 
20° 13’ N., and the northernmost part in 20° 54’ N. It is very white in many 
places, particularly on the north part, and very brown on the south and south- 
east parts. A cluster of rocky heads lies on the N.E. part, extending 18 miles, 
and even with the water’s edge; on the north and north-western parts there are 
also several detached rocky patches, with about 3 fathoms over them, which are 
easily distinguished by the colour of the water. On the bank, within these heads, 
are regular sounding of from 10 to 15 fathoms. The currents in the channels 
between the banks set to southward, and vary in velocity. 

It is believed that there is no danger on the south side of the bank; but there 
is a dark and very regular rocky bottom with the before-mentioned depths. In 
the south-western part of the bank there are a few reefs, which must be carefully 
avoided. The nearest part of Silver bank, is distant from cape Frances Viego, 
San Domingo, 36 miles in a northerly direction. 

Ships ought not to venture on any part of the White grounds, because they 
may often find a sudden change from 14 fathoms to 10 feet. If, by accident, they 
find themselves anywhere on them, the best way is to tack and go out the same 
way they came in. 

There are weak currents on the edges of these shoals, which generally follow 
the directions of those edges. They are scarcely felt on the Mouchoir; on the 
S.E. part of the Silver cays you will find them setting to the west and N.W., but 
at a short league from the grounds their effect is not perceivable. 

NAVIDAD BANK.—The Navidad, or Ship bank of the English charts, is a 
fine clear bank of an oval form, 23 miles in length, north and south, and 11 in 
breadth. The least water on it, 11 fathoms, is on the S.E. edge. The general 
depths are 16 and 17 fathoms, very even bottom, coral and sand : the water being 
of a darkish hue, the bank is not easily distinguished. 

Between the N.W. part of the Navidad bank, and the N.E. part of the Silver 
bank, there are three small knolls, varying from 10 to 25 fathoms ; these extend 
between the parallels of 20° 17’ and 20° 25’ N., and long. 69° 4’ to 69° 18’ W. 
The south end of Navidad bank lies N.N.E. 32 miles from cape Caboon, the 
nearest part of San Domingo. 
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CROOKED ISLAND PASSAGE.—If from the gulf of Gonaive, or southern part 
of Haiti, it is usual to make the departure from cape St. Nicholas. When 
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6 miles from the cape steer N. by W. 70 or 75 miles to make the 8.W. point of 
Great Inagua; this course will generally lead to an offing of about 2 leagues 
westward from that point. It is necessary to mention here, that in proceeding 
for the Crooked Island passage, either from cape St. Nicholas or cape Maysi, 
vessels ought to make the island of Inagua, if it be possible, because short 
departures are best in navigating amongst these islands, where the currents set 
in various directions; and, in proceeding from Great Inagua to Castle island, 
they should endeavour to leave Inagua sufficiently early, to permit their entering 
the Crooked Island passage before dark, or leave it in the evening so as to arrive 
there by daylight in the morning, according to the strength of the wind, the 
rate of sailing, or other circumstances. 

When opposite the west point of Great Inagua, at 2 leagues off, steer N.N.W. 
(a little westerly) 75 miles, to make Castle isle, which may be approached to a 
moderate distance without fear. If the departure from Inagua be made in the 
evening, it is better to steer N.W. } N. forabout 50 miles to avoid the Hogsties ; 
then haul up and steer about N. by W. 8 leagues, and it will carry to about a 
league westward of Castle island. 

When abreast of Castle island, between it and the Mira-por-vos, steer 
about N. by W. 24 miles to make the west end of Fortune island; this course 
and distance will lead within a league of and directly opposite to it. Continue 
in nearly the same direction to make the western extremity of Crooked island, 
off which lies the Bird rock; having thus run about 20 miles, the vessel will be 
about 13 leagues westward of that islet. 

When off the Bird rock, the navigation of the passage may be considered 
accomplished ; nevertheless, should the wind happen to be N.E. or E.N_E. 
some care is required to avoid San Salvador island, the S.E. point of which bears 
from Bird rock N. 3? W. and is distant about 66 miles; to do this, when leaving 
the passage, keep as much to eastward as the wind permits; but, should the 
wind be at S.E., which sometimes happens, anda course of N.E. be steered, 
there will be danger of running on Samana cay; hence observe not to steer 
more easterly than N.E. 4 N., nor more to leeward than N. } E. 

The Crooked Island passage is considered to be the safest of all the Windward 
passages. The prevalent windsin it are from north-eastward: and as soon as 
a vessel enters it, smooth water and plenty of sea-room is found. If the wind 
blows strongly from N.N.W. or North, good anchorage may be obtained 
under the south end of Fortune island, in 5 or 6 fathoms, at about ? mile 
from shore, with the point bearing N.W. by N. and a sand breaker E. 3 S., just 
on the edge of soundings. There is also anchorage near the Bird rock, off the 
N.W. end of Crooked island, but here the ground is foul. 

It is said that there is little occasion to fear the currents in this passage, as in 
a fresh breeze, they are scarcely perceptible; but in calms, or light winds, they 
may set the vessel to westward, but so feebly, that in a passage so short there is 
little occasion to mind them. Nevertheless, in the months of June, July, and 
August, when calms or light westerly winds are common, a current setting to west- 
ward with sufficient strength to affect the course may be experienced. This is 
occasioned by the proximity of the extensive shoals forming the Bahama channel, 
and those of Providence island. Therefore,in this season, it is proper, if 
going at the rate of 2 knots, or less, to allow + mile an hour, for a current 
setting westward; but if going at the rate of 3 knots, this allowance is 
unnecessary. 
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CAICOS PASSAGE,—The Caicos passage is considered to be the best channel 
for ships bound from cape Haiti, when the winds are not steady from the 
E.S.E. The winds are generally free, which is a great advantage; and tle 
white grounds south-eastward of the Caicos, which it has been customary to 
make, are avoided. This custom of approaching the white grounds is very 
dangerous; but there is no risk in making the land some leagues to leeward 
of the West Caicos. 

On leaving cape Haiti, steer N. by W. } W. about 110 miles, and it will earry 
to about 6 miles south-westward from the West Caicos: then steer North on 
account of the sandy islet and reef, which lie northward of the West Caicos; 
after which (that is when the N.W. point of Providenciales bears N.E.) steer N. by 
E. 10 or 12 miles, when haul up N.E. if necessary, or continue to steer N. by E. 
or North, without any fear. Having run 10 or 12 leagues on either of these 
courses, the passage will be cleared. 

If, when 2 leagues south-westward from the West Caicos, the winds do not 
permit a N. by E., or North course,—after having run some miles without 
getting sight of Mariguana island, the best way, if night comes on, is to tack 
and stand to S.E. until near midnight; then tack and stand to the northward, 
so as to have daylight when the breakers off the east end of Mariguana are 
approached, if not sufficiently to windward to clear them; but it is very 
probable that they will be cleared by 3 or 4 leagues. 

If, when 2 leagues south-westward from the West Caicos, the wind does not 
permit a North course, do not attempt to go to windward of Mariguana, but steer 
for the channel between it and the Plana cays. Steer first N.W. } N. 30 miles, 
then N.W. 4 W. 30 miles, which will carry north-eastward of the position assigned 
to the supposed shoal, the Cuidado, at the distance of 5 or 6 miles, and about 
5 or 6 miles nearly South from the south-west point of Mariguana. This point 
may be approached to a moderate distance with safety; a small white shoal runs 
off from it, with 3 fathoms water almost close to the shore. 

When round the south-west point of Mariguana, bring it to bear East, and, if 
the wind permits, steer North, to pass 34 or 4 leagues eastward of the Planas, 
and 4 or 5 leagues eastward of Samana cay and reefs; but, if the course is not 
better than N. by W. after having run 12 or 13 leagues, and the night comes on 
before Samana island comes in sight, tack and stand south-eastward 5 or 6 
leagues: then, if able to make good a N. by W. course on the other tack, the 
eastern breakers of Samana cay will be cleared at about 3 leagues. If distant 
2 leagues from the south-west point of Mariguana, and the wind permits only a 
N.N.W. course ;—after having run thus 5 leagues, the Plana islands will bear 
about W.N.W. distant 5 or 8 miles. The Planas may be passed on either side 
according to circumstances. Continue on the same course until they bear S.W. 
by W. about 2 leagues distant; then steer N.W. by W. or N.W. ¢ W. 11 or 12 
leagues, and it will carry to abreast of the reef extending from the west end of 
Samana. When following the last mentioned course the utmost care is required, 
because the breakers from the west end of Samana cay bear nearly N.W. by N. 
from the middle of the Planas. 

In the vicinity of cape Haiti the wind is generally at S.E. or E.S.E., and near 
the shore the current runs to windward: these are two powerful inducements 
for preferring the Turk Islands passage; but, at about 10 or 11h., the wind 
generally chops round to the northward of Kast, and sometimes as far as N.E. 
Tf then a course be steered for that passage (and the current be no longer felt), 
the white grounds southward of the 2 would necessarily be encountered. 
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This circumstance has caused many shipwrecks, arising from the desire to gain 
20 leagues to windward in a voyage of perhaps 1500 leagues; it is, con- 
sequently, most advisable to steer from the cape direct for the West Caicos. 

TURK ISLANDS PASSAGE.—Turk Islands passage is very short and 
tolerably fair, but there is no certainty of fetching it from cape Haiti. Vessels 
ought to steer about N.E. by N., but the wind often will not permit them to steer 
so much to eastward: it is, therefore, recommended, in leaving the cape, to 
keep the wind as close as possible with the land or early breeze, and tack so as 
to gain sight of the Grange mountain before night.* Following this course it 
will generally be brought to bear from S.E. to 8.S.E., distant about 10 or 12 
miles. If the ship sails well, or has been favoured by the breeze, it may 
possibly bear South distant 10 miles; whence making good a N. by E. course, 
and running 67 miles, the passage will be entered westward of Sand cay, the 
southernmost of Turk islands; but great care is requisite to avoid Endymion 
reef. During night, when near latitude 21° keep the lead going, and immediately 
bottom is felt, tack about and stand the other way till morning. 

To the south-westward of Sand cay lies the Endymion reef or shoal, before 
described. When Sand cay bears East at the distance of 6, 10, or 12 miles, a 
N. by E. } E. to N.N.E. course, 30 miles, will carry through the passage. In 
going through, always keep the Turk islands side on board, to avoid the 
reefs of St. Philip, which lie off the north-east point of the Great Caicos. 

From Northward.—Although Turk Islands passage may be considered 
tedious and hazardous for ships from south-westward, yet for those from north- 
eastward it is probably more convenient than the passage westward of 
the Caicos. 

As the north point of the Grand Turk lies in latitude 21° 31’ N., ships from 
eastward should approach it on the parallel of 21° 10’, and when night comes on, 
if nothing is seen, should stand to the northward under easy sail, and endeavour 
to be as near the same place at daylight as they were the preceding evening, or 
not farther westward than could be seen the night before, and then keep run- 
ning down in the above latitude. There may be occasion to do the same thing 
the second night, but that will depend on the correctness of the reckoning.+ It 
will be almost impossible to pass the Turk islands without seeing them from the 
latitude above recommended; but if such should happen, the N.E. part of the 
Great Caicos (which lies to the N.W. of the Grand Turk) will be made. A reef 
extends northward from the latter, and its locality will generally be shown by 
breakers. The course through is S. by W. 4 W. or S.S.W. about 40 miles; 
the open channel between the islands and the north side of Haiti, will then be 
entered, after which such a course may be followed as may be convenient. 

Although the channel westward of the Caicos is wider than that eastward of 
them, yet when the difficulties arising from blowing, hazy weather, and approaching 
night are taken into consideration (from being more in the stream of currents between 
the east reef of Mariguana and the back of the Caicos, and from the possibility 
of driving or passing between them without seeing them) it would appear that Turk 
Islands passage should have the preference. Besides, in steering for the Caicos 


* The Grange is behind Monte Christi bay, and in about lat. 19° 54’ 15” N., long. 
71° 37'48" W. It is a remarkable hill, 800 feet high, the summit of which has the 
appearance of the roof of a barn or grange. 

+ The revolving light on the north point of the Grand Turk will, doubtless, render this 
remark less necessary. 
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passage from northward, it would be as dangerous’ to run for it in the night 
as it would be for the other; and in case of a continuation of blowing hazy 
weather, the mariner might be puzzled, and at a loss what to do, if he should be 
surprised with the breach of the Hogsties ; whereas, by endeavouring to make 
the Turk islands, though he might pass them, he would be certain of making the 
Great Caicos ; and then, if too far to leeward to go through Turk Islands passage, 
he could run down on the north side of that island, and choose his time and 
channel, either to windward or leeward of Inagua, having a good departure to 
run from. 

SILVER BANK PASSAGE —If compelled to go from cape Haiti through 
the passage between the Mouchoir and Silver banks, which is perfectly safe, 
the course will be about N.E. by E. This will carry through in mid-channel ; 
but if obliged to work to windward, and unable to see the Haiti shore, after 
attaining so far eastward as long. 70° 20’ W., the latitude of 20° 25’ N. must 
not be crossed without frequently heaving the lead. It should be remembered 
that neither the Mouchoir bank nor the Silver bank has been closely examined ; 
hence each must be cautiously approached. It is believed that the south part of 
the Mouchoir is not dangerous, and that the depth of 10 to 15 fathoms generally 
prevails over it. Continue to get on to the eastward; and when in latitude about 
21° 10’ N. all the dangers of the passage will be cleared. 

In the event of being carried far eastward along the coast of Haiti, before 
making the Silver Bank passage, the following view of cape Raphael, southward 
of Samana bay, may be found useful. 


CAPE RAPHAEL, BEARING 8. } E. 


GENERAL REMARKS on the PASSAGES.—It has been remarked in the 
Derrotero de las Antillas that “ the choice of either of the passages depends not 
only on the situation of the vessel, but also on the wind to take it; for, if at St. 
Nicholas mole, with the breeze at E.N.E., it is indispensable to take the Crooked 
Islands passage; and if at cape Haiti, the Caicos passage, though the breeze 
should be at N.E.; and if from the E.S.E., the Turk Islands passage: so 
that the passage to choose is that which can be taken upon a stretch, 
and still better if the wind be free. It must not be supposed however, that 
there is any difficulty in varying the channels, or the route, if the wind 
changes; even before that, it may often be necessary to do so for the con- 
venience of the navigation itself. In the option recommended, we have 
preferred stating general principles instead of fixed rules; and this excuses us 
from having to trace out, as with a finger, the route that ought to be followed. 
On the contrary, let every one use the channel that is most convenient to 


circumstances.” 
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BAHAMA ISLANDS AND BANKS. 


These consist of the Great and Little banks, and on both of them there are a 
great number of islands, cays, and rocks. The banks are generally composed of 
coral, interspersed with corally ledges, and steep, these are easily seen in clear 
weather, and may be avoided by the eye, which is the best guide. 

On the Great bank lie the island called New Providence, or Providence island, 
the Current isles, Berry isles, Andros, Eleuthera, Harbour island, Exuma, Yuma 
or Long island, the Jumentos, Verde cay, and San Domingo cay; to the north 
and west lie the Isaacs, Bemini isles, Cat cays, Orange cays, &c. 

On the Little bank are the Abaco isles, Great Bahama, Memory rock, &c., and 
between Abaco and the N.W. point of the bank there is an extensive chain of 
small low cays on the edge of the bank, toward which a strong westerly swell 
generally sets, whereby many vessels have been wrecked. 

The islands are in general low, flat, and interspersed with broken porous rocks : 
the soil is usually light and sandy, and produces an abundance of trees, among 
which will be found mahogany, brasiletto, lignum vite, wild cinnamon, pimento, 
satin-wood, cedars, &e.; there are, however, many spots of good soil used for the 
cultivation of cotton and the rearing of cattle. In the islands there is but a 
scanty supply of fresh water; that which they have is very brackish, and is 
generally obtained by digging a hole in the sand about 6 feet deep, and inserting 
a cask without a bottom. The climate is temperate; the northern isles being 
refreshed in the winter months, by the cool north-westerly winds, and the 
southern isles almost constantly enjoying the Trade-wind of the ocean. 

The winds on the East, S.E. and southern parts of the Great Bahama bank, 
from the months of November to April, veer from the N.E. and eastward, these 
being the regular Trade-winds in these months: but when the wind is in the 
S.E. quarter, it generally rains, and is boisterous ; veering to the southward and 
gradually to the northward about every 10 days, and on the northern parts of 
the bank about every 7 days during the months above-mentioned, veering round 
with rain, and blowing fresh from the south-eastward, southward, and south- 
westward, and very frequently come in a heavy squall of wind, rain, lightning, 
and thunder, from the northward, with a gradual increase to a gale during the 
winter season. When the wind is in the S.E. quarter you may prepare fora 
N.W. gale ere 20 hours have elapsed. The thermometer during these months 
averages from 70° to 78° Fahy. The gales are most severe and of greater duration 
in the latter part ofthe season. The easterly breeze sets in very light in May, and 
there is, at times, heavy rain. The winds, from June till August, are strong and 
squally, from eastward. August to the full moon in October is considered as 
the hurricane season, when the weather is variable; sometimes hot and sultry, 
with little wind, and sometimes squally, with variable winds, at about the change 
of the moon, when 2 hurricane is to be most feared, as it usually comes about 
the change of the moon. Thermometer 84° to 90°. There is, frequently, from 
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the latter end of October to the middle of November, unsettled and squally 
weather, with variable winds and showers.* 


GREAT BAHAMA BANK. 


The south-western side of the Great Bahama bank forms, with the north coast 
of Cuba, the Old Bahama channel; and, with the Salt Cay bank, the Santaren 
channel. In describing the islands upon the Great Bahama bank, we shall 
commence with New Providence. 

NEW PROVIDENCE.—This island being the seat of government, and 
possessing a safe harbour for a few vessels of 15 feet draught, is the most 
important island of the Bahamas. The island is oval shaped, 16} miles long 
east and west, and 6} miles at its broadest part. A narrow ridge of wooded hills, 
from 80 to 120 feet high, skirts the northern shore almost the whole way. The 
town of Nassau stands on the northern slope of the ridge, about 53 miles from 
the east end of the island, and is one of the most picturesque and well-built towns 
in the West Indies ; it affords good water and supplies of all descriptions, and 
convenient means for heaving down and repairing vessels. At Cave point, about 
6} miles from the west end, a narrow fork of the ridge, called Blue hills, from 
100 to 130 feet high, branches off towards the centre of the island, and north and 
south of it are large lakes of brackish water, from 6 to 12 feet deep, which are 
slightly influenced by the tides. 

The southern portion of the island is low, and covered in great part with 
extensive pine barrens or woods; the shore is generally sandy and swampy, and 
shallow flat sands run off from it to some distance. An excellent carriage road 
runs all along the northern shore, and another crosses the island from the town 
to the Blue hills. The north side is skirted by several small low cays, covered 
with brushwood, and within less than + a mile of the edge of soundings. 

Hog island, the easternmost of these cays, is 3} miles long east and west, and 
bounds the north side of the harbour; the western end gradually falls from low 
sand-hills to a flat rocky point. 

Silver cay lies 6 cales westward of Hog island, and } a mile from the shore of 
New Providence. About 2 cables farther westward is Long cay, and 14 miles 
beyond this is North cay. There is a navigable opening for small vessels between 
the two latter cays; and also an opening through the foul ground about a mile to 
westward of North cay, leading into asmall anchorage for vessels of light draught, 
but itis seldom used. The shore westward of the cays should not be approached 
within the distance of a mile. 

Lights.—Nearly a cable within the extreme west end of Hog island is a conical 
white stone lighthouse, 58 feet high, which exhibits a fixed white light at 68 feet 


+ The following is the result of a year’s registration at Nassau :—In January, the winds 
were from South, N.E., and N.N.E., with strong breezes, and cloudy: February, N.E., 
§.E., and N.E., moderately strong and variable: March, N.E., 8.E., N.E., and North; 
clear but breezy: April, East, N.E., S.E., and N.W.; clear, with a little rain: May, 
variable ; moderately strong, and showery: June, variable ; clear and dry: July, S.E., 
East, South, and N.E. ; light and clear: August, N.E., East, N.W., and South; squalls, 
with rain: September, N.E., East, N.W., and South; clear, rain, and fog: October, 
East, N.E., and N.W.; light rain, and squalls; November, South, §.W., West, and 
N.W.; moderate and squally : and in December, South, 8.W., and N.W.; variable, light, 
and clear. 
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aboye high water. The light is visible when bearing from S.W. round by south 
to S.E., and may be seen 10 miles off. but it is only intended for the purposes, of 
a harbour light. 

Also, from the Quarantine officer's dwelling on Athol island, a fixed white light, 
seen between the bearings of N.N.W. 3 W. and W. } N., visible 9 miles. 

Tides,—It is high water, full and change, in Nassau harbour, at 7h. 30m.; 
springs rise 4 feet, and neaps 3 feet. 

Directions.—The entrance to Nassau harbour lies between Hog island and 
Silver cay; but between them a rocky bar extending right across, breaks heavily 
with strong N.W. and North winds, and is sometimes impassable for several 
days. The greatest depth at low-water springs is 17 feet. but this is only in a 
space not 50 yards wide, and, as stated before, vessels drawing over 15 feet cannot 
get into safety. 

When bound to Nassau from North or N.E., a wide berth should be given to 
the north-east elbow of the Little Bahama bank, until the parallel of 26° 30’ N. 
is reached. Approaching from eastward the latitude of 25° 45’ N. should be 
most carefully maintained until either the north end of Eleuthera, which may be 
seen about 12 miles off, is sighted, or the Abaco lighthouse, which is visible in 
clear weather 16 miles. 

The current, as the Bahama islands are approached from these points, and also 
from the East and S.E., generally runs to the N.W., but not strongly. North- 
ward of Eleuthera, however, a strong set in the opposite direction will sometimes 
be found after N.W. and North winds, and probably after fine weather, on the 
increase of the moon, but it will be safer not to depend upon this. Should the 
land of Eleuthera be made, haul round Egg island reef at the distance of 
3 or 4 miles; and when Great Egg island bears East, the course will be about 
S.W. by S., and the distance nearly 32 miles to Nassau lighthouse. 

The first objects seen when approaching Nassau harbour, will be forts Fincastle 
and Charlotte, and soon after the Government house, a remarkable large square 
building on the top of the ridge, between them. When near the entrance a stone 
obelisk will be observed on the hill, a short distance eastward of fort Charlotte— 
which is the westernmost fort ; and when the lighthouse bears South distant about 
+a mile, a small low rock will be opened out close under the land, called Tony 
rock, on which is a pole beacon with a triangular frame on the top. The obelisk 
and beacon in one bearing 8. by W., will lead over the deepest part of the bar 
westward of a red buoy on the extremity of the spit from Hog island, and east- 
ward of a black buoy on the Hogfish bank; when the flagstaff on the west end of 
Hog island comes in line with the windows of the lighthouse, haul sharp up to 
S.E., with the Bathing house on the end of the Ordnance wharf in one with the 
Presbyterian chapel, bearing in mind that the flood will set the vessel strong 
towards the sand ridges on the east side of the channel. 

The latter mark will lead eastward of Tony rock ledge, at the north end of 
which there is a small black spar beacon, and westward of the red buoy marking 
the west edge of the sand ridges. When the cupola of the jail, a conspicuous 
building in the centre of the town, comes in one with a small look-out house on 
the ridge, a little eastward of fort Fincastle, haul up on this line, and anchor with 
Tony rock beacon in line with a cocoa-nut tree on North cay W. 3 N. abreast the 
Navy yard, Ordnance wharf, or barracks, as most convenient. In entering, the 
red buoys and beacons will be left on the port hand, and the black buoys on the 
starboard. 

Should the wind be scant a vessel may sail in or out of the harbour, with the 
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Bathing house on the Ordnance wharf in one with the Presbyterian chapel, pro- 
vided there is no swell on the bar, and she crosses it at the last quarter flood, 
which is the best time for that purpose. It is clear, however, that these directions 
can only be of use to those fully acquainted with the place, except in a case of 
the greatest emergency. Handy vessels that can insure staying may beat in, but 
this must be done entirely by the eye. Every confidence may be placed in the 
pilots, who are always at hand. Vessels of 11 or 15 feet draught had better moor 
head and stern with their head to westward, and the best bower to eastward, and 
be careful in swinging not to tail on the anchor. In the summer season, after 
the period of north-westers, it will perhaps be more convenient to have the 
vessel’s head to eastward. 

Tf the harbour is approached with a northerly wind, and there is an uncertainty 
as to the state of the bar, should it be dangerous to cross, a red flag will be 
hoisted on the signal-staff near the lighthouse. In this case it will be more 
prudent to proceed to the Douglas channel, or to the anchorage at the south-west 
end of the island. Should it be passable, but too dangerous for a boat to get out, 
a white flag will be hoisted, and the pilot boat will be seen in waiting just within 
the breakers showing a flag red and white horizontally. In this case. cross the 
bar upon the first leading mark, the beacon and obelisk in line, and when the 
flagstaff comes on with the lighthouse, steer for the boat and receive the pilot. 
This, however, is a dangerous experiment for a vessel of heavy draught; and, 
except in a case of great urgency, it will be far more prudent to act as above 
stated. 

Should a strong north-wester overtake a vessel at the entrance of either of the 
Providence channels, it will perhaps be better to remain under the lee of the 
south end of Abaco, or anchor under the west side of the Hole in the Wall, and 
wait until the wind moderates and the sea goes down. It may still continue to 
blow hard as the wind draws round to N.E., but when it reaches this quarter the 
sea generally subsides on the bar in a short time. A good sheltered berth will be 
found under Abaco in 11 fathoms water, with the lighthouse E. by N. } N. about 
4 of a mile from the shore. 

Vessels merely wishing to communicate with Nassau, or with the wind south- 
ward, will find a temporary anchorage off the north side of Hog island, in about 
8 fathoms, on the very edge of soundings, with Government house just open east- 
ward of Christ church S.S.W. This anchorage must, however, be approached 
under easy sail, and care must be taken not to shoot too far in; in the winter 
months be prepared to quit the moment the wind threatens a change. 

8.w. Bay.—The western extremity of New Providence is a low sandy point, 
having off it a small island called Goulding cay. Off the south-west end of the 
island there is good shelter in 5 fathoms with Clifton house near the western 
point, bearing N.W. at 2 mile from the shore. A shoal spot of 12 feet lies close 
to the edge of the bank at } mile southward of the anchorage. Vessels proceed 
hither during strong N.W. or North winds, when they cannot enter the harbour 
of Nassau; but, as the wind moderates, it invariably draws to eastward, and this 
then becomes a leeward position. The Fleeming or Douglas channel, hereafter 
described, is therefore preferable. 

The following directions for proceeding from the strait of Florida to Nassau, 
are extracted from the United Service Journal for October, 1834 :— 

“When the Gulf Stream runs most strongly through the Florida strait, the 
eastern offset, round the Matanilla, may be presumed to partake of the increased 
rate: at such time vessels from S.W., and bound to New Providence, should the 
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wind be dead foul for the N.W. channel, on their arrival at Great Isaac, may 
possibly make quicker passages by the Matanilla and Hole in the Wall. In most 
instances, however, the N.W. channel will be found far more eligible, as a fayvour- 
able slant will carry you through in a day. In adopting this route with a foul 
wind, it seems most advantageous to avoid Great Bahama island, at least when 
eastward of the Gingerbread ground; then get hold of the edge of the Great 
bank, which thence, forward to the Stirrup cays, will be found clear; tacking off, 
as prudence may direct, and having the stream-anchor ready to let go on it, in 
calms or in light winds, when the tide is adverse, the currents being almost 
always so, although varying considerably in velocity. On the edge of the bank, 
in the above limits, the soundings are very regular, shoaling and deepening in 
the most gradual manner conceivable. We made the passage from Montego bay, 
Jamaica, through the N.W. channel, in 23 days, of which 8 were passed between 
the Great Isaacs and Nassau ; and I was informed that H.M. ship Ariadne, from 
Honduras, was 33 days by the Matanilla (the distance to Great Isaac being nearly 
the same). The passages occurred in May and June, 1832 and 1833 respectively.” 

From New Providence the bank runs north-eastward about 35 miles to 
Eleuthera, and has on its edge a number of small islands and rocky reefs, 
separated by narrow channels, the principal of which are the Douglas and 
Fleeming channels. 

Douglas Channel is about 15 miles E.N.E. of Nassau lighthouse, and lies 
between Rose and Booby isles. It is distinguished by two pole beacons on small 
rocks in the centre of the opening, which are used as leading-marks; but the 
place is so narrow and tortuous, and the tides so rapid, as to render it most 
unadvisable to attempt to enter without the aid of a pilot. 

Fleeming, or Six Shilling Channel.—At about 4 leagues N.E. by N. from 
Douglas channel, is the entrance of Six Shilling or Fleeming channel, which 
is distinguished by a beacon erected on the south-west of the Six Shilling cays, 
on the north side of the channel. It is about 50 feet high, and of a triangular 
shape, and appears like a steeple 7 or 8 miles off. There are also two pole 
beacons 14 miles within, on Quintus rocks, which lead through the southern bend 
of the channel. This channel is particularly useful during heayy gales from 
the N.W. and N.E. quarters, as at that time the bar of Nassau cannot be 
approached in consequence of the heavy sea which breaks on it and vessels may 
run in here and obtain shelter. When running in the channel give the S.W. rock 
off the Six Shilling cay, a berth of about + mile, in order to avoid several coral 
heads of 3} fathoms, and steer about S.S.E.; and when the cay bears North keep 
away about 8.S.W. or S.W. by S8.; but, in general, the edges of the channel are 
distinctly visible, especially the western bank, which is very shoal. The channel 
is about 7 miles long. A knoll lying in the lower part of it, is called the Middle 
ground, and has 2} fathoms on it; the depth on each side of it is 33 fathoms, and 
immediately thereafter deepens to 4 fathoms. 

From the Fleeming channel the bank runs north-eastward to the Current isles 
off the north end of the island of Eleuthera; these are also called Russel, Royal, 
and Egg islands. They are very low but well wooded, and have a narrow channel 
between them and Eleuthera, navigable for small vessels. There are numerous 
reefs about the Current islands, a knowledge of which can be best gained by 
reference to the chart. 

ELEUTHERA,—This island lies on the north-eastern edge of the Bahama 
bank, and is one of the most irregularly shaped of the windward islands. Its 
eastern side is washed by the Atlantic, while on its western side are soundings of 
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6 to 3} fathoms. The north-east part, called Ridney head, has near it a 
remarkable hill, 130 feet high. On its eastern side, at about 1} miles from the 
shore, is a chain of small islets, about 5 miles in extent, of which the principal is 
named Harbour islet. Yo these islets, a good berth ought always to be given, 
because a dangerous reef extends from them some distance to the eastward and 
northward. The channel between the southernmost of these islets and the shore, 
named the South Bar, is very dangerous on account of the strong current 
prevailing in it. 

About 24 miles southward of the South bar are two remarkable rocks, named 
the Cow and Bull, which appear like large trees, and a little to westward of them, 
is a gap or separation of the land. Near the Bull and Cow rocks, there is a 
magnificent arch in the cliffs, called the Glass Window of Eleuthera, which is 
considered to be one of the greatest natural curiosities in the West Indies. 

In the remaining portion of the coast of Eleuthera there is but little that 
appears necessary to mention, as the whole coast is bordered by a dangerous reef, 
extending some distance out. Under Palmetto point in lat. 25° 10’ N_, there is a 
harbour in the reef for very small vessels, named Savanna sound, in running into 
which great care is necessary. 

The bank of soundings extends but a very short distance from the shore of 
Eleuthera ; its greatest extent from the land being off the projecting points. At 
the north end of the island it extends about 44 miles from the Harbour islets 
towards the north-eastward, and has on its extremity 12 to 25 fathoms, which is 
immediately succeeded by deep water, of no bottom, at the depth of 150 fathoms. 

CAT ISLAND.—The south end of Eleuthera has a reef running off it about 
3 miles, and thence to Little San Salvador the distance is 9 miles in an 
E. by S. direction, with soundings from 9 to 12 fathoms. The latter island is 
about 43 miles long in an east and west direction, and about 1} miles broad, 
and has foul ground all around it. The distance from Little San Salvador to 
Cat island is about 8 miles. 

Cat island, is about 40 miles long from north to south, and about 3 miles 
broad in its narrowest part, which is near the middle. The south end sweeps 
round westward about 13 miles, forming a sortof hook. The eastern side of the 
island is, for the most part, bold, with the exception that at about 20 miles 
northward of the southern end (Columbus point), and a little to the north of 
Bird point, a reef extends along shore about 3 mile, and affords shelter within 
for small boats. 

Around the southern end of the island, called Devil's point, (remarkable for 
a white cliff) a reef lies off at the distance of 1} miles, having no bottom close to 
its edge, but there is no danger unless by night. Port Howe lying eastward of 
the south point is a small reef harbour calculated only for vessels of 10 and 
12 feet water. 

From Hawks Nest point, on the western side, a sand-spit stretches off about 
1} miles in a westerly direction, and from this point, the coast, after turning in 
E.N.E. 10 miles, trends N.W. by W. 35 miles, and has a bank of soundings 
extending off it about 8 miles, which is clear on the edge to the depth of 
6 fathoms, but rocky heads become numerous within that depth. The deep 
soundings lie much nearer the coast on the northern part of the bank, and the 
bottom is clear, but shallow within 3 or 4 miles of Hawks Nest point. 

Westward of Cat island, and separated by a bight of deep water sound- 
ings, called Exuma sound, lies the eastern edge of the Great Bahama bank, 
which is bordered on its edge by a chain of small cays, having deep water almost 
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close-to, and various channels between them, which, except the ship channel to’ 
the northward ofthe series, are serviceable for the passage of small vessels only, 
with the aid of a pilot. To the southward of this chain lies the Great and Little 
Exuma islands, and islets and cays in their immediate vicinity. 

EXUMA ISLANDS,—The Great Exuma island is about 25 miles long 
S.W. by W., and S.E. by E., with an irregular breadth varying from one to 
5 miles. A shoal of rocky heads lies off the western side of the island, also the 
Hawksbill rocks in lat. 23° 253’ N., long. 76° 7’ W.; between the latter 
and the southern portion of the island lie the Duck cays. About the middle 
of the eastern side of the island, among the numerous rocky heads off the shore, 
there is a port of entry called Exuma harbour. The island contains a scattered 
population, amounting in the aggregate to 2000, whose principal occupation is 
collecting salt, and raising stock. 

The Little Exuma island lies southward of Great Exuma island, and is about 
63 miles long, lying W.N.W. and E.S.E. Off the eastern side of the island 
towards the northern part, are numerous rocky heads, and southward of these, 
anchorage may be procured in 2 fathoms, but it requires great care to run in. 

The chief produce of these islands is salt. 

LONG ISLAND.—Eastward of the Exuma islands is Long island, which is 
about 57 miles long, in a N.N.W. 4 W.,and 8.S.E. 4 E. direction. It lies on the 
eastern edge of the Great Bahama bank, and on the western side of the Crooked 
Island passage. A reef runs off the north point for about ? mile, and under the 
N.W. point anchorage may be obtained in 6 and 7 fathoms, with ample space to 
get under way with any wind. There are numerous rocky heads on its western 
side between it and the Exuma islands, and upon that side of the island about 
half way down, there is a mangrove lagoon, which almost occupies the breadth 
of the island. Good anchorage in 8 to 5 fathoms may be obtained at the S.W. 
point, at the distance of a mile between W. 4 N.to W.N.W. from ihe south point. 
There is a remarkable hill terminating in a point, called Mavor’s hill, which lies 
about 4 miles from the southern end, and is about 150 feet high; and there are 
also some white cliffs on the south-eastern point, 1 mile northward from the 
south point. 

On the eastern side of the island there is an an anchorage whence salt is 
exported. It is called Clarence or Great harbour, and though a good harbour 
for vessels of 8 to 13 feet, yet for the latter the anchorage is too narrow; for if 
the wind comes from N-E., considerable difficulty would be found in pro- 
ceeding to sea, as banks of 2 and 3 feet water would impede the course, there 
after falling into 5 and 6 fathoms. A bank, of 16 and 17 fathoms, stretches N.E. 
from the entrance of the harbour. Coral ledges abound in its entrance; and 
when the north winds blow, a heavy swell sets into it. The soundings in it are 
from 7 to 3 fathoms, the bottom being very irregular. No vessel should attempt 
the harbour without local knowledge. Wood and water may be obtained in 
Clarence harbour, as well as a small supply of beef and vegetables. At this 
place a quantity of the best large-grained salt is always for sale on reasonable 
terms. Vessels of any size coming here will meet with every despatch in loading, 
and the harbour is safe and commodious. Those of moderate size can lie and 
load within 100 yards of the beach, sheltered from all winds. It is high water, 
full and chage, at 8h. 30m.; springs rise 4 feet, and neaps 23 feet. 

Directions—Should a vessel be forced to run into Clarence harbour without a 
pilot, the following directions may be useful:—The south shore of the harbour is 
skirted at the back by a ridge of low hills, and on the western fall of the highest 
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part there is the ruin of a large building, and about a mile N.W. of it. at the end 
of the ridge, a house, and near it a flag-staff. Run in with the staff in line with 
Harbour point bearing S. by W., until the ruin bears 8.S.E., when haul up 
directly for it. and anchor on this line in 18 feet water, just within the west end 
of Strachan cay, the northernmost of the larger islets ; a beacon 40 feet high, the 
base and upper part red, and the middle part white, is erected on Lark point, the 
south-west extreme of this cay, to point out the position of the harbour. 

The channel within is little more than a cable wide, and the outer part generally 
shows itself on either side by the breakers, which extend out nearly 2 cables from 
the Booby rocks off the north end of Strachan cay. Being open to the N.N.W., 
it is by no means a desirable place in the winter months for large vessels that 
cannot get under shelter of the cay. The cultivated salt ponds are close to the 
shore, very productive, and the salt is readily shipped. 

Jumentos.—The eastern edge of the Great Bahama bank, after running 
off from the western side of Long island, runs in a curved form southward 
to Little Ragged island, having the convexity to the westward. Along the edge 
are situated a number of small islands and cays called the Jumentos. Between 
Little Ragged island (the southernmost of these islets) and Great Ragged island, 
is a snug anchorage entering from westward, but available only for boats. On 
the centre of the Great island, at un elevation of 90 feet above the sea, is a beacon 
of rough stones 20 feet high, whose base and top are red. and middle white. 
The beacon was erected by the crew of H.M.S. Thunder in 1834, and forms a 
conspicuous sea-mark. 

Two flat rocks, called Hobson's breakers, almost awash, lie about a mile 
southward of Little Ragged isle. Vessels of less than 15 feet draught may pass 
through the channel between these rocks and the isle, there being sufficient water 
to allow a small vessel to pass. A coral ledge of 2} and 3 fathoms lies close to 
the N.W. side of the rocks, and is about 150 fathoms in extent. As you advance 
in upon the bank, the water gradually decreases to 4 and 3} fathoms, which is 
the general depth. 

On the edge of the bank, at the distance of 44 miles E. 7 N. from the Ragged 
islands, there is no bottom at 120 fathoms. Thence in its general direction to 
the eastward there are frequent patches of 3 and 24 fathoms; these are usually 
situated on the most projecting parts of the bank, and have immediately outside 
them deep water. In lat. 22° 10’ N., long. 75° 14’ W. there is an extensive 
cluster of very dangerous rocks, over which are 10 and 18 feet water; they are 
situated on the very edge of the bank, and should be most carefully avoided, as 
no warning whatever is given by the lead when approaching from eastward. 

ANDROS ISLAND.—This island lies westward of New Providence, and is the 
largest island of the Bahama group, being 90 miles long N.N.W. and S.S.E., 
with a breadth varying from 40 to 10 miles. Between this and New Providence 
is the gulf of Providence, called in the charts ‘The Tongue of the Ocean.” 
There is said to be no harbour in the island even for small vessels. The east 
coast is steep, and the west coast is so shallow as to be difficult to approach 
even ina boat. The late surveys of Commanders Owen and Barnett, R.N., have 
made us acquainted with the leading features of this island, previous to which it 
was almost a blank on the charts. 

Southward of the island about 10 miles, lies Jonas cay, in lat. 23° 36’ N., long. 
77° 46 W., but with no safe passage between. Near the western side of the 

island lies Billy or Little William's island, in lat. 24° 40’ N., long. 78° 81’ W., 
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and northward of Andros island is an extensive group, called the Joulter cays, 
running in a N.W. by N. direction, 14 miles, to latitude 25° 22'N. There is no 
passage between the north end of Andros and the Joulter cays, as they are almost 
connected by dry sand, the few channels between them being fit only for small 
boats. There is no safe harbour in the whole of these islands and cays, although 
they afford some temporary anchorages for small vessels. Hog cay, one of the 
southern Joulter cays, is, or was inhabited by a very industrious black man ; and 
stock, vegetables, and good water can be obtained from it. : 

TONGUE of the OCEAN,—This most remarkable inlet, or estuary of ocean 
water, is about 100 miles in length north and south, with a bight to the eastward 
which comes within about 20 miles of Exuma cays. This latter part is about 30 
miles wide, but the northern portion, between the west end of New Providence 
and Green cay, is only from about 15 to 20 miles across to Andros island. Upon 
the side of the gulf are many small cays and rocks, about a mile within the edge 
of the bank, between the reef and all the shore of Andros island. There are 
several deep channels between sand-ridges at the termination of the gulf to the 
S.S.E., which are nearly dry, and may be seen by the eye (which hereabout can 
be your only guide), being of a dirty whitish colour, with 4 to 7 fathoms, while 
the deep water is oceanic blue. The termination of these ridges are very steep, 
from no bottom at 120 fathoms at about a cable off. The general depth on the 
bank, when clear of them, is 4 fathoms. The tides in the cuts or openings at the 
S.E. extremity of;the gulf run at the rate of 13 miles in the hour; the flood set- 
ting towards the centre of the bank from all directions, and ebb on the contrary ; 
but without soundings the tide is not perceptible. 

On the eastern side of the gulf, there is, in its south-east part, nearly opposite 
the south end of Andros island, Green cay, about 60 feet high. South-eastward 
of this about 8 miles are some low flat rocks called the Twins and Booby rocks, 
having about them some shallow rocky ledges. 

It has been remarked that. on approaching the Andros cays, a stranger is 
somewhat |surprised to see lofty pine trees, 100 feet high, forming a strong con- 
trast with the miserable barren appearance of the windward Bahama island. 
Nassau has been supplied from these islands for the last century, with hard wood, 
for building vessels and houses: and the quantity sent yearly is now enormous, a 
number of small vessels being constantly employed in conveying it thither. 

From the difficulty of approaching the Andros, these islands were but little 
known up to the time of the late survey. The whole western part is composed 
of slimy mud, much like pipe-clay. There are many creeks still unexplored, 
which appear to occupy a great portion of the island. Extensive fresh-water 
lakes are said to be in the interior, very useful to the wood-cutters : several logs 
had been floated down, 10 or 12 feet long, and 18 inches square, being of the 
description of wood named Madeira; there is also mahogany and cedar. Groups 
of pine trees can be seen as far as the eye can reach from both sides, occupying 
the greatest part of the water or swamp land. 

On the western coast, many parts of the surface have become cemented into. 
rock, by the action of the sun and salt water; and as all the swampy land is 
overflowed by westerly winds, the parts exposed by the constant washing of the 
sea between the high and low water mark, are soft and slimy, all having the 
appearance of white sand at some distance. Strong gales have thrown up a-belt 
above this, composed of soft sand shells and stones; inside are mangrove and 
other trees, which thrive on swampy land. The water here is the best in the 
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Bahamas, and very abundant; it may. be found by digging in the marl on any 
part of the west coast. There are some wells on the west coast, which have 
been used by the turtling and sponging vessels for many years. 

This is the great sponging district. The sponge is usually found on grassy and 
rocky patches, near the shores of this group. Crawls for cleaning them may be 
seen, from Joulter’s to Jones’s cay, constructed with sticks about 2 inches thick, 
driven in the mud, and forming a square of 12 feet; in these the sponge is soaked, 
and washed frequently, and after being buried in the sand a week or 10 days, it 
loses the black animal matter, which has an offensive smell. The sargossa, or 
gulf-weed, is found growing in vast quantities with the sponge in every part. 

The trackless swamps are quite alive with flamingos; immense flocks of them 
are seen in all directions, marching stately in their gaudy carmine plumage. In 
the breeding and moulting season (June and July) they are easily run down, their 
principal resort at that time being the fresh-water lakes. Many of the crane tribe, 
spoonbill, curlew, and plover, are also numerous. Sheep are said to thrive well, 
but horned cattle cannot be reared. 

Guanas are very large and plentiful here; they are hunted with a small kind 
of hound, and if taken alive, the mouth is sewed up with twine, and they keep 
alive a month or six weeks without food. Nassau is chiefly supplied from these 
islands with guana. Land-crabs are in abundance here, and afford food for the 
inhabitants the greatest part of the year; even the hogs are fed upon them. The 
creeks swarm with mosquitoes; in a calm they come a mile off shore, and are 
succeeded in the morning by a greater pest,—large dun flies, usually called 
Doctors, from the large quantity of blood they extract. They appear peculiar to 
these islands, and are particularly numerous on the western coast. 

Approaching the eastern shore, a rocky coast is prevalent, with white sandy 
coves; near the centre, pine barrens predominate. The northern bight is the 
largest opening, and extends to a considerable distance into the interior. All the 
eastern side of the island of Andros, from the Grassy creek on the south, to 
Morgan's bluff on the north end (a distance of 90 miles), is without a harbour, 
except for boats, and is bordered by a reef the whole distance. ‘There are some 
cultivated spots on this coast, where corn, vegetables, and stock are reared ; and 
fish is abundant on the whole coast. 

The following directions for the eastern coast of Andros island, from Grassy 
creek to Morgan's bluff, are extracted from the Nautical Magazine for January, 
1840 :— 

The shore from Snap point, in lat. 23° 48’ 40" N., to Grassy creek is rocky, 
with a few sandy coves near the former. The mouth of this creek is a good boat 
harbour, and has a well of excellent water. About a cable above the small rock 
off the S.E. point, the creek trends from this to the north, and is said to run 
through the island. 

Grassy Creek Cays are a range of four, with several small rocks among them, 
‘composed of rock, and generally covered with samphire and prickly pear bushes: 
their average height is from 40 to 50 feet. The southern one has a few stunted 
trees, and one meridian altitude gave the lat. 23° 45’ 40" N. Under these cays, 
in 12 or 15 feet, vessels may find shelter from northerly winds. The tide runs 
very strongly through between the cays, and boats can pick their way between 
most of them; that which is close to the northern rock has tolerably deep water, 
although somewhat intricate: the shore is sandy between Grassy ereek and Long 
Bay cays. ‘The mouths of the creeks appeared blocked up by sand-bores, so that 
a small vessel would not find shelter in strong northerly winds, on the whole line, 
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a distance of 18 miles. As we could not enter any of the creeks, we concluded 
that the small craft lying there must have gone over the bars at spring tides only. 

The remarkable promontory, named High point, is formed of a strip of black 
bluff rocks, the top covered with trees and shrubs, about 60 feet high, and joins 
the main land at high water. The bay southward is fit for small boats only, and 
the flats dry 4} mile off. On a deserted plantation are some remarkable lofty 
cocoa-nut trees. 

The Great Bank here suddenly shoals from 10 to 3 fathoms, and small vessels 
only can pick a channel inside the reef. Probably, the best direction for 
strangers only, is to keep the main close on-board, and a good look-out for rocky 
heads. The reef is so unconnected between this and the Southern bight that it 
does not afford shelter with the prevailing winds. 

The ridges of land bounding the shore, from Grassy creek to the northern 
bight, are woody elevations, about 100 feet high. Although the ground is rocky, 
it is used as plantation grounds, and everything common to the country appears 
to thrive well on them. ’ 

Long Bay Cays are generally low and rocky, with a few stunted trees about 
15 feet high. Secure anchorage can be found inside them, between the numerous 
rocky heads. The latitude of the south rock is 24° 5’ 5" N. The shore con- 
tinues sandy to the southern bights, the entrance of which is more intricate than 
either of the others. 

Golding Cay.—The north end of this cay lies in lat. 24° 13’ 40" N., and it is 
covered with brushwood, of a uniform height of 40 feet; abreast of it. and 1 mile 
distant, is Hatchell hill. The ruins of some stone buildings, near the top of the 
hill, can still be seen between the trees. As mud shoals are numerous, vessels 
should anchor in the deep hole in 5 fathoms, between them. The lanes of deep 
water in this height are very apparent. Lisbon creek, and the coast between the 
bights, is much resorted to by wood-cutters. __ 

The range of hills 3 miles south of the middle bight is the highest of the whole, 
being about 120 feet high. The deep water at the entrance of Middle bight runs 
up into secure anchorage between Rockley houses and the west end of Gibson 
cay in 2} fathoms. It is rather narrow, so that square-rigged vessels would have 
to warp out with easterly winds: but there is a greater depth of water there 
than in any harbour of the Bahamas. Strangers may run in with confidence by 
following the deep blue water by eye, and referring to the particular plan. Corn, 
vegetables, and stock, are reared here by the settlers. Fish are in great 
abundance on the whole coast. 

Bigwood Cay divides the middle and southern bights. The sea-face has rocky 
points, and sandy beaches alternately. The N.E. point of it isin 24°25’ N. 
The mark for the opening into the northern bight is with the small dry rock 
nearly on with the north cay. The water is deep to 6 miles up, when the mud 
flats off Pine cay render it intricate. All are plainly seen in moderately fine 
weather. 

The reef lining the shore from the northern bight to Morgan's bluff, is more 
compact, and affords shelter to small vessels inside it, the general depth of water 
being from 6 to 9 feet ; but the numerous rocky heads, as usual, prevent a vessel 
running at night, except by moonlight. 

Northern bight creek close to point St. Salvador extends a considerable 
distance in the interior, the mud bar at the mouth having 4 feet on it. At 3 mile 
to the north of this is a: house, known by a few cocoa-nut trees near it. 

Man-of-war sound is a secure retreat in bad weather, having soft muddy hold- 
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ing ground; 5 feet may be carried to northward of Gun rock ; the cays forming it 
are of the same name, and abound with pigeons from June to September. 
Fresh creek, however, appears to be the favourite resort for small vessels that 
cannot enter Man-of-War sound. 

At High cay, anchorage may be had; the best berth is close under it, and there 
is also anchorage in 16 feet, tolerably sheltered from all winds. The cay is com- 
posed of rock with palmetto and other trees, 50 feet high: it stands on a very 
prominent elbow of the bank, and is steep on the outside. Fresh creek is near 
the south extreme of some dark perpendicular cliffs: two white chimneys, on the 
north side, will point it out to strangers. There are 3 fathoms inside, and about 
9 feet on the flats of the bars. The tides set rapidly in and out, as much as 
34 and 4 knots. The first reach trends about S.W. by W. 14 miles, when it 
branches off into extensive salt and fresh water lakes. 

The opening in the reef, 14 miles N.W. of the Fresh creek cays, is named 
Haines’ channel ; it is broader than either that or Staniards’ rock cut: like them, 
it may be taken by eye, and there is deeper water in the cuts than any part 
inside. Strangers should never attempt them when the sun is low, or in the 
direction of the channels to be taken. 

Blanket Sound has 4 feet at high water on the bar. Between the houses and 
east point is a secure retreat in the hurricane months. Seminets, a liberated 
African, in 1828, got a grant of this spot from the acting governor, Mr. Manning ; 
her great industry has bought her husband's time, built a very comfortable house, 
and everything is in a thriving, prosperous way. The latitude is 24° 52’ 50". 
The highest of the range off this is named Calabash cay, about 90 feet high. 
About a mile northward is Stafford creek, reported to extend up 20 miles: all 
have shoal bars at the month. 

Mastic Point is broad and rounding, having a clump of cocoa-nut trees on it, 
surrounding a deserted house, # mile from the south extreme; they are at least 
80 feet high, and certainly the highest on this side of Northern bight. Small 
vessels resort to those sounds for taking bone fish, which serve for dried cod in 
the Bahamas. 

Wicol’s Town is formed on the coarse sandy beach, one mile southward of 
Morgan's bluff; the reef off it is not sufficiently connected to break the sea with 
easterly gales ; Morgan's bluff is a black, perpendicular cliff, 30 feet high, and the 
hill to the southward, 70 feet: this is covered with stunted wood. The anchorage 
in the cove is unsafe with northerly winds. Morgan's bluff is the N.E. point of 
Andros island, in lat. 25° 10’ N., long. 78° 1’ W.* 

On the west side of the Island, observations of stars gave the latitude of the 
south end of Yellow cay 24° 12’ N.; the tide here flows at full and change about 
1h. 20m., rising 3 feet; it continues running eastward, through the cuts 3 hours 
after. The tides appear to meet near the middle of the bights, where it rises 
about 18 inches ; abundance of fire-wood may be found on every part. Wood cay 
forming Loggerhead creek, has still several fine fruit trees, consisting of oranges, 


i ——— 


* The writer of the above Notes adds :—“ It is worthy of remark, that the only part of 
the Babamas in which I saw the gulf-weed growing, was on Andros island. It was 
generally found in from 3 to 5 feet of water. The plants having the small round berries, 
were perpendicular in the water; and I think it probable, when they increase in size, the 
confined air in them wrenches the stalk from the root, and they float buoyantly. They 
are of a paler transparent yellow than when found at sea.” 
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shaddock, forbidden fruit, guava and cocoa-nut, and Cargill has a hut there for 
the accomodation of hunters. 

When, blowing fresh from the west, there are 2 or 3 feet more water in the 
“wide opening ” than with the usual wind, and all the land is overflowed, leaving 
nothing visible but the trees. At such times the water is like milk, and the coast 
should then be avoided, except by those who have a good local knowledge. The 
principal boat channel between these islands is the northern bight. The shoalest 
part of it, as in the others, is a few miles from the western mouth, where the mud 
shoals have barely 3 feet, and are passed by trimming and lightening the lighter 
craft. Any description of this mass of cays would be a repetition of that of the larger 
group, as they are precisely of the same formation and similar in appearance. 
As we approach the eastern shore, a rocky coast is prevalent, with white sandy 
coves; near the centre Pine barrens predominate. All to the southward of the 
northern bight are evidently the Ghost islands of the Spaniards, but now called 
the Main of Andros. Observed for latitude at a prominent mangrove point 
6 miles S. by E. of the southern bight, one altitude of north star and sun’s mer. 
altitude gave the latitude 23° 55'15” N. Here the coast trends more to south- 
ward, and the labyrinth of creeks and cays becomes quite bewildering. The small 
craft turtling in the neighbourhood generally pass this range as close as possible, 
and steer up for the Water cay group, following the lanes of deep water, by eye, 
and never attempt going outside Jonas cay, or the extensive shoals stretching 
from them. In this part we were aground out of sight of the land, and inside it 
is so shoal we did not go to the main island. From Joe’s cay to Curly cut, Water 
cays are the first of this side of rocky formation. That on which the cisterns or 
wells of fresh water are found, forms a secure boat harbour, which may be known 
by two sponge crawls near the mouth. The water is deeper there than in the 
channels leading to it. Two meridian altitudes of the sun and one of the north 
star, gave the latitude 23° 40’ 45” N.; it flows here at full and change of the 
moon about XI.; rise 3 feet, flood sets in strong to the N.E. 

The Curly Cut cays, the next range to the southward, are generally of sandy 
formation, covered with mangrove, palmetto, and other trees averaging about 
30 feet high, at high water. Between these and the last named, shoals extend 
nearly a mile on the western side, but small craft take any of the deep-water 
lanes by eye. 

BERRY ISLANDS are a group, so irregularly formed, that their relative posi- 
tions can be understood only by inspecting the charts. There are several small 
harbours formed by them, where refreshments may be had; but they are seldom 
visited by any other than the people of New Providence. 

These islands oceupy a space of 28 miles from north to south; and, at the 
southern part of the group, nearly the same distance from east to west, including 
the sand-bores, which dry at low water. They are in general, from 50 to 80 feet 
high, composed of soft freestone common in the Bahamas, and covered with 
stunted trees and shrubs, which give them a verdant appearance all the year 
round. Their semicircular trend enables a stranger to know nearly where he is; 
from the offing, the most prominent marks are the white sandstone cliffs on 
Whale and Holmes’ cays, and Haines’ bluff; the dark clump of trees on Ander- 
son’s and Cistern cays, render them equally conspicuous, the latter being 
100 feet high: the highest part of the group is named Taylor's hill. 

Judging from the produce of the Stirrup cays, with a few good working hands, 
these islands would raise sufficient to supply those ships in want of water, stock, 
ani vegetables, that are continually passing from the northern to the southern 
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states of America. Good anchorage may be found, in 6 fathoms, with Ellis’s 
flag-staff, bearing South, one mile; and, in moderate weather, with the prevailing 
winds, goods may be conveniently landed, and water and stock shipped from 
Bertram’s cove; but vessels should not remain there with the wind at all to the 
westward of South, for it invariably comes round to the N.W. and North ina 
few hours. In the winter months, from October to March, it is not at all unusual 
for it to veer round once a week. 

The wells are a few yards from the beach; of course being private property, 
permission to use them must be had from the owner. The water is good, but 
the well requires deepening for a constant supply. Bertram’s cove has its name 
from the late commander of H.M. ship Tweed, whose remains were interred here, 
in July, 1834. A neat stone tomb, with an inscription, has been erected on the 
spot. 

The bank of soundings, outside the Berry islands, is very regular, and mostly 
composed of coral sand, affording good anchorage, in light winds, in from 12 to 
5 fathoms. From Stirrup cay to Haines’ bluff, the shore is sandy, with very 
prominent white stone cliffs. There is a passage inside the Petit cay for boats 
only ; and anchorage, under Haines’ bluff, sheltered from the prevailing winds. 
The tides rise 2 feet more when the sun is to the northward of the equator, than 
when south of it. 

Great Stirrup Cay.—Great Stirrup cay, the northernmost of the Berry islands, 
is woody, 1} miles in length east and west, 4 mile in breadth, and about 60 feet 
high. The north side presents a bold rocky shore, with 3 and 4 fathoms water 
close-to, except at the western end where it is not so steep, and the edge of 
soundings is about a mile distant. At about 4 a mile from the west end there 
is a small sandy cove and some wells of good water, and landing is generally 
easy, except with northerly winds. In moderate weather, with the prevailing 
easterly winds, a vessel may anchor in 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, with a flag-staff 
on the hill S. by E. about } of a mile off shore. A small supply of stock and 
vegetables may also be obtained. 

Light.—At about 4 of a mile within the east end of Great Stirrup cay, is a 
circular tower, 46 feet high (painted with red and white bands alternately) 
which exhibits at 81 feet above high water, a fixed white light, visible from a 
distance of 12 miles. It is shown over an arc of 280° (from about S.W. north- 
ward and eastward to about S.E. by 8.). 

The following account of the islands is extracted from the Nautical Magazine 
for 1839 :— 

Between the cove and Ellis’s house a new township was formed on the 
23rd November, 1835, by the principal inhabitants of Nassau and in honour of 
his Majesty, was named by the Lieutenant-Governor William's town. 

Slaughter Harbour is formed by the Little and Great Stirrup cays. The 
entrance is intricate, and strangers will require a pilot. Probably the best 
direction for it is to keep by eye, clear of the rocky islet nearly in mid-channel. 
The space of deep water inside is rather confined; it certainly would not contain 
more than six vessels of 12 feet draught, this being the largest size that can 
cross the bar. This harbour is very conveniently situated for watching slavers, 
and was, some years since, much resorted to by our schooners of war, for that 
purpose. Moorings were laid down here, from which the cruizers slipped and 
were at sea in a few minutes. 

It has been proposed to fill up the gap between Lusans rocks and Tweed point, 
with fragments of rock, sand, and eqnelt ahells, under the supposition that these 
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would petrify into a solid mass in a few years, a process which is evidently going 
on in the neighbourhood, as we frequently find conch shells embedded in solid 
rock. Thus Bertram’s cove would be rendered safe to land in eleven months out 
of the year. Although the primitive rock or stone is porous, yet exposure to the 
weather renders its surface of a flinty nature. Trees and shrubs are literally 
growing in crevices and holes, and here and there are sandy spots (known by the 
name of White Land), where Indian corn and most vegetables thrive abundantly. 
Great Stirrup cay is about 80 feet, and the little one 55 feet above the sea. 

Great Harbour is scarcely worthy the name for any vessel drawing above 8 
feet, as the tongue of deep water in the mouth of it is quite exposed to N-E. 
winds. The most convenient anchorage is off a cove in 9 feet, where wood and 
water may be procured. It is high water here, at full and change, about 7h. 
80m., the average rise being 3} feet. The flood sets through to the westward ; 
the ebb to the eastward. The sand-ridges between Lignum-vite and Great Sands 
prevent a boat going through except at high water, when one drawing 3 feet may 
coast round inside to Little harbonr, keeping off abreast of Anderson’s cay, and 
giving the low sandy cay, named Ambergris cay, a berth of about 1} miles; and 
when the S.E. cay bears N.E. 2} miles she should haul up gradually round the 
sand coves, by eye, for Little harbour. 

Market Fish Cays are the most dangerous to approach on the N.E. side, the 
rocky patches extending off 2 miles. In the month of June the current was 
decidedly S.E. for several days. Very tolerable anchorage may be found between 
these cays and the Ambergris range. The latter are surrounded by very loose 
sand, which admits a person to sink knee deep into it, and stretches a consider- 
able distance southward—they are covered by palmetto trees and shrubs common 
to the others, and abound with plovers and sand larks. Bullock’s harbour is 
formed by Cistern and Bambo cays; itis secure for vessels drawing 8 feet. Wood 
and a small supply of water may be found on most of the Berry islands. The 
two wells at Little harbour, though 12 feet deep and cut through the sand-stone 
rock, will not receive more than a hogshead each in 10 hours, but, as before 
observed, most Bahama water has a slight brackish taste. 

A depth of 15 feet may be carried round the north end of a Cay, and 
tolerably sheltered anchorage off the centre of it may be had in 3 fathoms.* 
This cay is well named, as the sharp rocks of which it is formed much resembles 
a mass of icicles frozen together. The small particles of green are from prickly 
pears and samphire; the shore is very bold, having 6 fathoms within } mile. The 
tide sets strongly through all the cuts; springs averaging 3 knots, and neaps 2; 
irregular as the time of high water; (F.C. VIII.) is about themean. The inner 
harbour is fit only for boats. The island is favourable for rearing bullocks, and 
on Stirrup cay there are also a few; the whole of the group would appear to 
answer well for the purpose of rearing cattle if there were a sufficient demand for 
them. The general practice of the straggling settlers is to keep dogs on one; 
stock and poultry ona second; and to reserve a third of the numerous cays 
around them for provisions; having besides, abundance of fish always for the 
trouble of catching. Families, that are at all industrious, may live very 
comfortably. } 


* The “Gipsy” is said to have struck on a bank south-west of Little Harbour island, 
although drawing only 7} feet water. The position of the knoll was not stated, nor were 
any particulars furnished, other than that on the spot 12 feet were marked on the most 
recently pnblished charts. 
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- Bond Cay is the largest of the group, and similar in appearance to Frozen cay, 
and Bond cay cut is by far the best harbour of the whole. The entrance is to 
the southward of two remarkable barren rocks named the Sisters, joined to Bond 
cay by a ledge of rocks nearly dry, forming a natural breakwater for the anchor- 
age, which can be taken by the eye, in from 10 to 15 feet, and is well sheltered 
from all winds. 

Whale Cay is also a narrow strip. Some high white stone cliffs (about 80 feet) 
render it remarkable, and Wilson’s house near the north end is also conspicuous 
from the offing. Here the prominent and regular bank of soundings commences. 
The south point of this cay is named “upper,” and the south point of the Chub 
cays “lower Chub point; they are dark rocky bluffs and steep. Very tolerable 
anchorage may be taken with N.W. or northerly winds, between Frazer's Flag 
eay and Thompson's cay, in 3 fathoms. Small vessels may get close under the 
latter, and be supplied with wood and water from the deserted huts under a high 
clump of cocoa-nut trees. It is at present without inhabitants: large fruit-trees 
and some valuable timber indicate its being superior to the others. 

The extensive ponds are filled with duck and widgeon in the winter months. 
The low sandy range stretching to the N.W. named Samphire and Fish cays, 
have dry sand-bores many miles around them, through which very small boats 
only can pass, and are resorted to occasionally, for the purpose of gathering 
sponge, this being the northern limit, at which it is met with on the Great 
Bahama bank. 

South Stirrup Cay, the last of the range, is covered by a mass of trees about 
35 feet high, which are literally growing out of a swamp. The latitude is 
25°.25' 5" N. 

Vessels crossing the bank through the N.W. cut, generally anchor here the 
evening they leave Nassau, and by starting at daylight, get to the worst part of 
the cut when the sun is three hours high. The best plan is to run down near 
the edge of the bank with Blackwood bush bearing East; it can be seen from a 
height of 30 feet, when in the tongue of blue water which is rendered con- 
spicuous by the very white water on either side. The space between Blackwood 
bush and the South stirrup is quite blocked up with sand bores high out of the 
water. On some of these verdure is beginning to appear. The first plants are 
generally bay, lavender, cedar, and samphire. 

Gingerbread Ground.—At the distance of 34 miles westward from Little 
Stirrup cay, lies the eastern edge of a shoal full of rocky heads, named the Ginge- 
bread ground. This shoal has from 1 to 6 fathoms water upon it; it extends 
10 miles in a W.N.W. and E.S.E. direction, and varies in breadth from 
% mile to about 24 miles. The northern edge of the shoal is about 1} 
miles distant from the edge of the bank, in which space may be found from 6 to 
10 fathoms. Southward of the centre of the Gingerbread ground, a shoal of 
rocky heads lies at the distance of a mile, with from 2 to 6 fathoms between ; 
and south-westward from the west end of the ground lies another cluster of 
rocky heads, having 2 to 3 fathoms on it. The edge of the Bahama bank 
northward of the Gingerbread ground is clear and steep, andmay be approached 
by the hand-lead only. ‘The north-western end of the ground is in lat. 
25° 55’ 30” N., long. 78° 42’ 80" W. 

EAST, MIDDLE and LITTLE 1saac.—At the distance of 16} leagues 
W. £N. from Little Stirrup cay lies East Isaac, the easternmost of three rocks, 
named the Little, Middle, and East Isaac. East Isaac is 11 feet, Middle Isaac 


12 feet, and Little Isaac, which is the westernmost, is 8 feet high: the latter 
9 % 
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bears from Hast Isaac nearly W.N.W. 24 miles. Between them and the Ginger- 
bread ground, about midway, there are two shoal spots lying N.W. 4 N. and 
S.E. 4 S., the easternmost of which has on it from 1 to 14 fathoms, and the 
westernmost 1} to 2 fathoms. A rock is situated at the distance of 14 miles 
E.4 8S. from East Isaac, which is awash at high water. By daylight, and 
being provided with an accurate chart, you may obtain anchorage on the bank in 
4 to 4} fathoms to the southward Isaacs. 

Brothers.—These are two rocks just above water, which lie N.W. by W. 3 W. 
(true) from the Little Isaac, and about 4 miles within the edge of the bank. The 
East Brother is 7 feet and the West Brother 6 feet high, and there is shoal water 
around them. Between the Brothers and the Little Isaac there is a good pas- 
sage on to the bank, but the water is deepest near the former. 

Great Isaac.—At the north-west extreme of the Great Bahama bank, is a barren, 
narrow, honeycombed rock named Great Isaac; it is about mile long, and about 
40 feet high, and being foul, yet very steep, landing is sometimes difficult even in 
moderate weather; but, as before recommended, it will be better to pass out- 
side all. The ground to the S.W. of the Great Isaac is foul to the distance of 
smile. At the distance of 14 miles N.E. by E. from Great Isaac is the N.E. 
rock which is 12 feet above the sea, with 4} fathoms between, and similar depths 
exist between Great Isaac and the Brothers; but it will be more prudent to 
pass outside all. Westward of the Great Isaac the bank of soundings extends 
6 miles, with increasing depths from 6 to 17 fathoms, outside of which there is 
no bottom with a line of 100 fathoms. 

Light—On Great Isaac rock is a cireular iron tower, painted with broad red 
and white bands, which exhibits at 158 feet above high water, a revolving white 
light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every half minute, and seen in clear 
weather at the distance of 16 miles from all parts of the horizon. 

Hen and Chickens, the Farallons of the Spaniards, are a cluster of little cays 
and rocks extending about a mile N.E. and 8.W., and lying S.W. by S. 3 miles 
from the Great Isaac. The northernmost called the Hen is 14 feet high. 

Southward of the Hen and Chickens the bank is clear (excepting a few spots 
of coral and sand) as far as the Moselle shoal which lies off the north end of 
the Great Bemini.* i 

BEMINI ISLANDS.—These are the westernmost isles of the Great Bahama 
bank. The ground about them is generally rocky and shoal; but there is said 
to be good anchorage on the S.W. in 5, 6,7, and 8 fathoms. The officers of 
H.M.S. Moselle, in July, 1810, surveyed these islands. From the north point of 
the northernmost to the S.W. point of the southern island, is about 61 miles; 
the latter, which also bears the name of Hog island, is about 44 miles in length. 
Between them there is said to be an inlet of from 12 to 9 feet water. On each 
of them is a well of fresh water. 

Moselle Bank, on which the Moselle grounded, is upwards of a mile in 
length, N. by E. and S. by W., and about 60 feet wide ; in some places there are 
not more than 10 feet at high water, but there are 4 and 3 fathoms close to both 


* The barque Mary Broughton is stated to have grounded on a reef 34 or 4 miles 
8.W. 4 W. from the south cay of the Hen and Chickens, on a spot where 6 fathoms were 
marked on the chart. The shoal was represented as consisting of black coral, as being 
200 feet in length and 16 feet wide, and as having a direction of N.N.E. and S.S.W. In 
its centre there was a small part of about 10 feet square, on which were only 10 feet 
water, and from which the lead fell suddenly into 4 or 5 fathoms. 
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sides. The north point of Bemini bears from it S.S.E. } E. 2} miles; the south- 
ernmost point in sight S. by W. + W.; and the Ground Water rock, which lies 
to the northward of Bemini, and appears above water, S.E. } S. 1} miles distant. 
A black buoy with staff and basket ball lies on the north end of Moselle bank, 
with North rock on with the north-east point of the North Bemini bearing S. by 
E. 7 E.. and the western extreme of that island S. by W. 3 W., in lat. 
25° 49' 45” N., long. 79° 17’ 15” W. 

The tide rises and falls between 3 and 4 feet ; the flood setting N.E. 14, and 
the ebb S.W. 3 miles an hour, forms a rippling on the bank. A shoal of 3 feet 
water extends along the south side of the Southern Bemini; this shoal is com- 
posed of white sand and sponge. Westward of the Southern Bemini, is 
the anchorage above alluded to, just within the edge of the bank. 

Mackie Bank,—A black buoy with staff and basket ball lies in 2 fathoms 
water, at the north-east part of the Mackie bank, Great Bahama im lat. 25° 40' N., 
long. 78° 40’ 31 W.; also a chequered black and white buoy with staff and two 
chequered basket balls, in 2 fathoms at low water, on the south-east edge of the 
bank, in lat. 25° 28’ N., long. 78° 45’ 25" W., bearing S. by W. 4 W., nearly 13 
miles from the north-east buoy. These buoys are intended to guide vessels in 
crossing the Bahama bank, and to correct their positions in running from Stirrup 
cay to Orange cay ; they are visible 5 or 6 miles. 

Turtle Rocks form a chain of low cays and rocks, which extend from the 
South Bemini 2 or 8 miles to the $.S.W.; some of them are never uncovered. 
To the southward of these as far as Gun cay, there is a chain of black and 
barren rocks, the principal of which are Picquet rocks, 12 feet high, with the 
Holm cay 10 feet high to the southward, and nearly joining the shoal extending 
off the north end of Gun cay. 

There is a hole in the bank dividing the Turtle cays from Gun cay, called 
Barnett’s harbour, in which are 2} fathoms, but it affords so little shelter from 
westerly or easterly winds that it is seldom used. The Derrotero does not mention 
Barnett’s harbour, but of the Cat cays it says, “ the northern one is named Dog 
cay (which is the Gun cay of Mr. De Mayne’s chart), the second Wolf cay, and 
the southern one Cat cay. The northern point of Dog cay has a mangrove 
thicket, and to the west of its south point there is good anchorage in 84 fathoms. 
Wolf cay has, or had, on its southern part two palm trees, of equal size, which 
serve as a mark to know it by. Between Wolf cay and Cat cay are two round 
rocks, close to the west of which there is anchorage in 54 and 6 fathoms. The 
edge of the bank from Dog cay sweeps to the West, and leaves a clear space of 
soundings of about 2 miles broad; but at Cat cay, it narrows so much that there 
is not above 4 mile, and thence the edge of the bank treads to the 8S.S.E. Some 
islets lie to the S.W. of the south part of Cat cay, at the distance of } mile. 
These are the S.W. rocks of Mr. De Mayne’s chart, in which they are placed 
more than a mile from Cat cay.” 

Gun Cay is about a mile in length N.N.W. and S.S.E., and has or had on its 
N.E. part, a clump of trees, 20 feet high. The edge of the bank extends 
4 mile to the westward of the cay. The channel between this cay and the 
Florida reefs is 35 miles broad. The northern Cat cay lies to the S.E. of Gun 
cay, and has or had trees on its south-eastern part about 40 feet high. Here 
the edge of the bank is less than 14 miles to the westward of the cay. 

Light.—At 250 yards from the southern end of Gun cay is a lighthouse, 
the geographical position of which is lat. 25° 84’ 80” N., long. 79° 18’ 24” W. 
It exhibits a white revolving light at 80 feet above the sea, which attains 
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its greatest brilliancy every 14 minutes, and in clear weather should be seen, 
from a distance of 12 miles, except between the bearings of S. by W. 4 W. 
and S. 2 E., where at the distance of about 8 miles, it will be intercepted by the 
Bemini islands. 

When within 5 miles’ distance, vessels should not bring the light to the south- 
ward of §.E. as the chain of cays and reefs project in a curve to the westward ; 
and, as they lie within a mile of the outer edge of the bank, there might scarcely 
be time to take soundings. The flood-tide also sets strongly to the eastward 
through the intervals of the cays, where it is high water at full and change at 
Th. 30m., and the tide rises 3 feet. 

The light being 80 feet above the level 
of the sea, it will be visible in clear weather 
at the distance of 

12 miles to an eye elevated 10 feet. 
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It has been observed, by a writer in the 
Nautical Magazine, that “the Gun cay 
light is of more importance than the whole ~S=== : 
on the Florida shore together; and it GUN CAY LIGHTHOUSE. 
ought, at all times, to be made, (as the bank extends sufficiently for striking it), 
by running obliquely on the edge, (say about N.N.E.), and attending carefully to 
the lead, to prevent accidents, even should the weather be thick, and the light not 
seen. There is an intricate channel round the south end of this cay, with 12 feet 
over the bars; all however, is a sheet of breakers with westerly winds.” 

Small vessels may cross the flat eastward of Gun cay, in 7 feet water, by 
bringing the lighthouse to bear W.N.W. 

Gat Cays.—These cays extend in a S.E. by S. direction, 34 miles, the north- 
ernmost of them being } mile from Gun cay. There is a rocky ground westward 
of these cays and from 1} to 8 fathoms. The Round rocks lie westward of the 
North cay, at the distance of 1} miles within the edge of the bank, and §.S.E. of 
them lies Rabbit rock at the distance of 14 miles, which is awash, and has 4} 
fathoms close to its western edge, and 2} fathoms between it and the south end 
of South Cat cay. If Gun cay lighthouse be kept open westward of the Round 
rocks, the Rabbit rock will be safely cleared. North Cat cay is the largest, and 
has the best land of the group. It is now surrounded by a belt of sand thrown 
up about 30 feet high. Inside are some good trees, notwithstanding the quantity 
cut yearly. Near the S.E. point are several casks sunk, which yield an abundant 
supply of excellent fresh water for the small wrecking vessels resorting to this 
locality. 

Dollar harbour on the south side of South Cat cay is sheltered by the S.W. 
Cat rocks, and round to eastward by dry sand bores. There is little swell at 
high water over these banks, but nothing in strong easterly winds to prevent a 
vessel riding here. It is the only place worthy the name of a harbour in this 
neighbourhood. Vessels of 12 feet may find shelter by giving the point of Cat 
cay a berth of a cable, and avoiding the shifting sand bores by the eye. S.S.E. 
from the Rabbit rock lies the Wedge rock, which is 14 feet high. The Factory 
cays, 12 feet high, lie 14 miles southward of South cay, and at 4} miles, S.E. by S. 
from the Factory cays lies the Sandy cay, which is also 12 feet high. The bay 
between these latter cays is clean sand with gradual soundings, decreasing towards 
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the dry sand bores. Here there is sufficient room to stand well in on the bank, 
taking care not to get within the line of the cays. The edge of Sandy cay is 
rocky, and was so named from having a mound of sand 15 feet high covered with 
rush grass and shrubs. A cask is sunk near the centre, which would produce 
several hogsheads of excellent water, if cleared of the loose sand. It is very 
convenient for small vessels, which may anchor on either side, sheltered from all 
but westerly winds. 

About 13 miles §.S.E. from Sandy cay is Brown’s cay, a small island about 
the same size and 13 feet high. The soundings between are 3 fathoms, decreasing 
gradually to eastward to the dry sand bores. S.S.E. of Brown's cay at 1? miles 
is Beak cay, 13 feet high and covered with bushes. It is about } mile long, and 
has the appearance of being composed of sand hills in consequence of the dry 
sand and dead conch shells which have been thrown up near its summit. The 
channel between it and Brown's cay, called Brown's Nine-foot channel, is from 
3 to 2 mile wide, and is available for small vessels, the only precaution necessary 
being to keep a good look-out in order to avoid the sand-bars. Here the tides 
are very regular through the whole flood which runs about East and the ebb 
West. 

Riding Rocks. —F rom Beak cay a chain of rocks runs 8.S.E. about 7 miles to 
the Riding rocks, which are the southernmost of the range extending from Gun 
cay. They are small narrow strips of rocks; one only having any verdure, in 
lat. 25° 16’ 15" N., is chiefly covered with mangrove bushes, bay, cedar, and 
prickly pears. The smaller rocksare quite barren; none of the channels between 
them should be attempted in any vessel of more than 8 feet water, as the 
bars of sand and coral are numerous, and continually shifting. The bank south- 
ward and westward is clear, with good anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms, well sheltered 
from northerly winds. 

The edge of the bank is little more than a mile from the South Riding rock, 
and continues parallel with the prominent cays. Good clear anchorage will be 
found on the bank with easterly winds, in from 5 to 12 fathoms, and with S.E. 
winds it is advisable to anchor wherever you can fetch, between Great Isaac and 
Orange cays, as the Gulf Stream sweeps close to the edge, and prevents the 
fastest sailing vessel from beating against it. There are times when a counter or 
eddy current is experienced, but it is of very rare occurrence. 

There is a beacon of stones on South Riding rock, which is useful to those 
visiting the anchorage, situated southward and westward of the rock. Here there 
are 4 and 7 fathoms, and good shelter from northerly winds. Eastward of the 
south end of these rocks there are 4 fathoms. 

Eastward of South Riding rock, is Castle rock which is 12 feet high ; and, east- 
ward of this about a mile there is a ridge of 2 and 3 fathoms extending 24 miles 
southward, to cross which in 15 feet, bring the South Riding rock just open 
southward of the Castle rock, which will carry on to the bank, into 8 and 3% 
fathoms. Hence to the Orange cays southward the distance is 17 miles; the 
intermediate space having many shoal spots scattered about, so that it is not 
advisable to attempt crossing the bank in this vicinity, unless well acquainted 
with their positions. 

Orange Cays.—These are of solid rock, steep-to, and have 12 to 15 feet close 
to their western side, which is 2 miles within the edge of the bank. They lie 
about 6 leagues southward of Riding rock on a narrow ridge, extending from 
latitude 24° 54’ to 24° 58' N. South of them there are only 12 feet water for 
upwards of a mile. The largest rock, barren and straight on the eastern side, 
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lies nearly N.N.E. and S.S.W., and is about 3 mile long, and 120 yards broad at 
its widest part. Two rocks about 6 feet above water lie about % mile from the 
main cay, and two smaller rocks lie at the distance of 4 mile southward of them. 
No passage can be got in safety between any of these rocks, but the bank can be 
safely entered at the distance of 3 or 4 miles southward of the latter rocks, and 
vessels of a light draught cross the bank from about lat. 24° 50’ westward of the 
Stirrup cays. About 15 miles eastward of the Orange cays it is high water on 
the days of full and change of the moon at 10h. 15m.; the rise of the tide being 
3 feet. 

Roquilla Rocks.—Southward of the Orange cays lie four little rocks named 
the Roquillas, which are connected by a reef. North-westward of them and 
westward of the Orange cays there is good anchorage in 8 fathoms water, sandy 
bottom. Good anchorage may also be procured N.E. and east of the Roquillas 
in 3 and 34 fathoms, to the distance of 6 leagues from the cays. Between the 
Riding rocks and Orange cays the edge of soundings is very clean, and vessels 
may enter without any other precaution than the lead. From the Roquillas the 
edge of the bank trends about S. by E., and is clear, with various depths to the 
Jat. of 24° 35’; from thence to 24° 3’ there are numerous white and black spots 
of shoal water. 

From lat. 24° 6’ N., the edge of the bank trends about S.E. by S. 27 leagues to 
the S.W. corner, it then turns nearly E.S.E. 8 leagues to Ginger cay (see p. 56), 
under which there is anchorage on its S.W. side. From Ginger cay to the light- 
house on Lobos or Wolf cay (see p. 56), is 113 leagues S.E. by E. The edge of 
the bank continues 7 leagues farther in the same direction to Diamond point, 
forming the north side of the narrowest part of the Old Bahama channel. From 
Diamond point to San Domingo cay (see p. 54), is 33 leagues E. by S., the 
bank between forming a bay with various windings; and from San Domingo 
cay to Verde cay, the bearing and distance are N.E. by E. 14 leagues; the 
latter cay is near the S.E. extremity of the Great Bank, and has been before 
described, (see p. 54). 

Hurricane Flats.—These flats extend from the southern part of Andros island 
westward, two-thirds across the Great bank, and have from 1 to 23 fathoms on 
them, shoaling gradually from the westward towards Andros island; but from 
the south end of that island in a southerly direction for nearly 40 miles, or to 
latitude 23° N., itis all foul ground, full of rocky heads and dry sand ridges. 
Near to the southern edges of this shoal ground, lie three patches of rocks, called 
the Lark’s Nest, Copper rocks, and Wolf's rocks, which are between the 
latitudes 23° 5’ and 23° 10’ N., longitudes 77° 25’ and 77° 36’ W. When crossing 
the south end of the bank, you should not go to the northward of latitude 23° N. 
when between the meridians of 77° and 77° 45’ W. 

HURRICANES.—The hurricanes, which so frequently visit the Windward 
islands, and are the scourge of the West Indies, sometimes extend across the 
Great Bahama banks and the Florida stream. 

The following extracts from the log of H.M. surveying ship Thunder, when on 
the Bahama bank, are taken from the Nautical Magazine, 1839 :— 

“ At noon, in lat. 24° 34’ N., long. 78° 51’ W., in 3 fathoms water, on the Great 
Bahama bank, Orange cays bearmg N.W. by N. 26 miles. Moderate gale and 
squally, wind N.N.E. Wind continued increasing until 8 p.m. At 7h., let go the 
best-bower anchor, and veered an equal strain on both cables, the ship riding 
very easy. Got the top-gallant masts on deck, and prepared to strike the lower- 
yards and masts; but the wind increased so rapidly, and to such an extent, that 
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it was found impossible to strike anything. The ship beginning to drive, and 
lay over to port, let go the sheet-anchor, and veered all three cables nearly out 
to the clinch. Bent the stream-cable to the spare anchor, and cleared it away, 
ready for letting go. At 10h., the sheet-cable parted, it blowing a perfect hurricane. 
The whale boat was torn from the quarter ; and the port stern-davit being carried 
away, the jolly-boat after dangling a short time, was washed away also. Shortly 
after this, the sailing-boat Lightning (moored astern by a hawser) was struck by 
the ship, and went adrift; the ship, during this, lymg very much over, and drift- 
ing tothe S.S.W. At 11h. 50m. wind beginning to lull. Midnight. getting more 
moderate. Parts of the fore and main-sails blown from the yards. 

Friday, 7th, Oh. 10m. a.m., the wind had lulled sufliciently; struck the top- 
masts and lower-yards, and secured everything that time and circumstances 
would allow: still blowing a heavy gale, the wind veering to E.N.E. and East, 
with continued streams of lightning and heavy rain. At 2h., the barometer down 
to 28°38; wind began to increase, and veer to the S.E.; the jib was blown to 
ribbons, some of the quarter-gallery and stern dead-lights were stove in, and 
much water was shipped abaft: the crew being constantly employed bailing the 
water out, and the carpenters repairing the breaches in the stern. At 3h., the 
wind shifted south, and increased to an awful extent; but the barometer rose 
to 28°60. The main-top-mast was carried away, and snapped off the main-mast 
head: the wreck lying across the top, rendered it impossible to clear it away ; 
the cutter was washed from the quarter, and the lee hammock nettings were 
stove, and torn away. At daylight the wind was furious, the ship lying nearly 
on her beam-ends, and appeared to be driving over some shoal sand-ridges. A 
great deal of water on the lee side of the main deck; endeavoured to pump the 
ship out, but she was lying too much over; continued bailing the main deck and 
cabin. At 6h., the tiller-chains were carried away; choked the rudder; at this 
time the starboard gunwale was dragging under water, the ship apparently about 
to founder, being completely enveloped in foam. About 9h., the wind began to 
lull; found, by the colour of the water, that the vessel was off the bank; shortly 
after, came into a very heavy sea. Finding that the cables kept the ship to, and 
lessened her drift, they were kept fast; the barometer 28'0 and 27°90. During 
the lull the wind shifted to S.E.; secured all that we possibly could. At 
10h. 30m. the wind again increased; the jib-boom was blown away. At noon, it 
blew most furiously from 8.S.E., and continued until 4, when we succeeded in 
cutting away the wreck of the main-top-mast and mast-head, which fell over to 
leeward, with the top-sail-yard and all the rigging. This was no sooner done 
than the hurricane again began very violent from §.S.E.;: the carpenters con- 
stantly employed in repairing breaches, and the crew in pumping and bailing 
out the water, barometer began to rise, and continued rising; but the wind 
continued, with terrific gusts and occasional lulls. 

Saturday, the 8th—The hurricane still very violent from 8.S.E. At 4h., found 
the mizen-mast badly sprung, half-way up; got another stay on it. At 5, the 
wind began to moderate a little. During this time the wind veered E.S.E., 
drifting us towards the Florida shore; it then veered to N.E. At daylight the 
remains of the cables and anchors were felt to take the ground; sounded in 
22 fathoms, red sand, drifting towards the shore. At 6, the cable nearly brought 
the ship's head to-wind, not drifting so fast; the wind continued shifting round 
to North and N.W., which carried us into 40 fathoms water, and soon out of 
soundings, drifting us to S.E.; it was now gradually moderating. Prepared to 
make sail; employed unbending the split sails, and bending fresh ones until noon. 
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At 1h. p.m. commenced heaving in the cables. Found the schooner-boat entirely 
gone, and only the shank and stock of the best bower remaining, which we were 
obliged to slip. At 3h., thesky began to clear, the sun showing occasionally ; got 
an observation for longitude. At 6h., made sail; close-reefed fore and mizen-top- 
sails; fore, main, and mizen try-sails; and fore and fore-top-mast stay-sails. 
Swayed up the fore-yard, and set reefed fore-sail. Running to S.S.E. At 
Th. 20m., latitude 25° 25' N. Ascertained by these observations, that the bank 
on which we found ourselves this morning, was a few miles northward of cape 
Florida. Hauled our wind to the N.E., and at 6 o'clock on Sunday morning 
made the Great Isaac.” 

DIRECTIoNsS.—The following is extracted from the American Coast Pilot : 
“The best courses for crossing the Bahama bank are the following, viz.: when 
Stirrup cay lighthouse bears South, 8 miles distant, steer W.S.W., 18 miles, 
then haul to S.W. by S. 30 miles; thence S.S.W., or between that and S.W. 
by §., to latitude 24° 55’, when you may keep away West and make Orange 
cay, or continue the course to lat. 24° 45’, when you may steer West without 
danger. In case you should prefer to haul-to sooner than directed, in 
crossing the bank, and find your water shoaling, you may, by keeping off West, 
9 miles or more, find the deep water of the channel, which is 15 miles in 
breadth ; bear up as soon as you get but 2} fathoms, as it shoals aaa! and 
irregularly from that depth. 

You may even run 20 miles on your W.S.W. course, after leaving Stirrup 
cay, without danger: be careful to allow for the tide. On the north side the 
flood sets 8.S.E., and ebb N.W., and as you draw on the bank, the force of the 
tide decreases, for when you have got 12 or 15 miles on the bank, the tide is but 
a slight set. Or when the Stirrup cay bears South, 5 miles distant, you may 
steer S.W. by W. 44 miles, and then S.S.W. until off the bank. The water in 
the regular channel is milky white ; to the eastward you have it clear, with black 
spots on the bottom, and to the westward with clear, hard, white bottom. Or 
you may follow the courses below. 

Centre of Great Stirrup cay, bearing South 3 miles distant, steer W.S.W. 
28 miles, then S.W. by S., southerly, 70 miles. Or S.W. 4 W. 264 miles, then 
S.W. by 8. 66 miles. Hither of the above courses will place you about 104 miles 
from Orange cay, and in a proper place to run off the bank. 

The straight course is S.W. 95 miles: this has the best water, but it is 
necessary to be very accurate in steering, to prevent running on the Sheep cay 
shoals. Every attention should be paid to the steering and log, as it will be 
seen that the courses laid down border closely on the edge of the channel. By 
crossing the bank, as before directed, you will see few or no spots of sponge, and 
the bottom is with difficulty discerned, and may be sure of 3 fathoms all the way, 
at high water. 

Be careful of Orange cays in the night time, as they are very low, and cannot 
be seen until on board of them, and the soundings are deepened regularly, until 
very near them on their east side.” In star-light nights the bank reflects a 
bright light, which may be seen at 12 or 15 miles distance. You may observe 
this reflection all over both the Bahama banks, but not on Salt cay bank; 
neither can you see it while on the bank; but when in the Gulf you can plainly 
distinguish the Providence channel, as this reflection does not exist between the 
two reflections of the Great and Little Bahama banks. 

It is not presumed the same depth of water can always be carried over the 
bank, even in the same track, as it must occur to the mind of every person that 
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a strong easterly wind will drive the water off the bank, as well as a strong 
northerly increase its quantity. In all parts of the channel the bottom is of a 
sticky quality, whereas to windward the bottom is hard, and spots thicken as you 
shoal your water. Almost every regular trader has a different course to run 
across:the bank, but the principal object is to clear Sheep cay shoals; with the 
wind scant, and not drawing a heavy draught of water, you should haul-toa 
little sooner, but not without a leadsman constantly in the chains, and should 
bear up as soon as you shoal your water to 2} fathoms. With the wind steady 
and free, so that you could lay to windward of South, you should always make 
sure of westing to clear the shoals to windward, taking care not to run so far as 
to get among the shoals which stretch off the east side of the cays which border 
the bank on its western edge. 

When you anchor on any part of the edge of the bank, in order to pass the 
night, or for a favourable tide, you ought to have everything ready to make sail 
the moment it may be necessary ; and also, if the sky looks black you should have 
the top-sails reefed. From any one of these anchorages you may make sail with 
any wind; and, generally speaking, every one in these parts, who requires to 
anchor, may find a proper place to do so, in which he may be sheltered from 
the winds that molest him, or which he foresees coming ; and without eddy winds 
to leeward, which cause trouble in case of fouling the anchor, though they only 
require vigilance, and seaman-like dexterity. 

On leaving the bank, you must be careful not to fall in with the Florida shore, 
or Double-headed Shot cays, in the night-time; but with daylight and a breeze, 
there is no darger in making either.” 
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The Little Bahama bank lies northward of the Great Bank. From the 
remarkable perforated rock at the S.E. point of Abaco, called the Hole-in-the- 
Wall, the bank extends nearly 50 leagues to the N.W. extremity of the Matanilla 
reef, and is from 10 to 18 leagues in breadth. 

GREAT aBaco,—This island, called by the older and Spanish geographers 
Lucaya, Yueaya, or Lucayoneque, lies on the south-eastern end of the Little 
Bahama bank, and is the general landfall for ships bound through the 
Providence channel. Itis 70 miles in length and in some parts is 15 miles broad, 
and 90 feet high. On its south-eastern extremity there is a lighthouse. 

There is good anchorage (during ordinary winds) in 10 and 11 fathoms, with 
the lighthouse bearing E. by N. about } mile from the shore. The time of high 
water, F. and C., is at 8h., and the tide rises 3 feet. 

Eastward of the lighthouse the edge of the bank is nearly 14 miles from 
the shore, and has upon it a depth of about 16 fathoms. From the lighthouse 
the bank trends in a curve in a south-easterly direction, being first E.S.E. 
3 miles, and then $.S.E. 4 E. 23 miles; its extreme point (35 fathoms) con- 
sequently bears S.E. } E. distant 5} miles from it. The depth over it is 10 to 
17 fathoms, coral, sand, and rock. At about 4 mile north-westward from the 
S.W. part of Abaco, is a landing-place, from which a path leads to the light- 
house, distant 2 miles. 

Around the 8.W. end of Abaco a bank extends, on which good anchorage may 
be got, with from 6 to 12 fathoms. This bank continues 2 leagues to the S.E. of 
the Hole-in-the-Wall, and its depths, in that direction, are from 10 to 17 fathoms. 
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The soundings on the bank have been taken as follows :—With the Hole-in-the- 
Wall bearing West, 2 miles, 12 fathoms; at W.4 N.,5 miles, 15 fathoms ; 
at W. by S., 6 miles, no bottom at 30 fathoms; at W.35S., 3 miles, 13 fathoms; 
at W. + N., 3 miles, 12 fathoms; at W. by N., 2} miles, 11 fathoms; at N.W.3N., 
24 miles, 15 fathoms; at N.W. by N., 3 miles off the bank. Beyond 15 fathoms 
there were no soundings with 100 fathoms. 

Light,—The lighthouse (which consists of a conical 
stone tower, 85 feet high, the lower part painted white, 
and the upper red) stands at 4 mile from the Hole- 
in-the-Wall, in lat. 25° 51'30" N., long. 70° 10’ 45" W. 
The light revolves once in every minute, and may be 
seen in all directions, except where the high parts of 
the island intervene; and being 160 feet above the 
level of the sea, it will be visible in clear weather at 
a distance of 

15 miles to an eye elevated 10 feet. 


17 do. do. 20 do. 
19 do. do. 40 do. 
21 do. do. 80 do. 


HOLE-IN-THE-WALL, BEARING NORTH ONE MILE. 


HOLE-IN-THE-WALL, BEARING N.N.E. } E. 


If a vessel be coming in with the land, in the parallel of East point, 
26° 18’ N., and 9 miles distant, the course to the bank off the Hole-in-the-Wall 
will be S. by W. # W., 11 leagues, which will lead to 14 fathoms of water. By 
making the N.E. point in the day time, you will have a safe run on the course 
prescribed ; and, if night comes on, the lighthouse will be of every service. 

Cheerie Sound,—F'rom the Hole-in-the-Wall the eastern side of the island 
runs N. 3 W. 16 miles, bending a little inward to the westward, and forming a 
bay called High Bank bay, on the northern side of which a reef runs out nearly 
a league called the Crossing rocks. Hence the coast bends westward, and 
then turns to the N.N.E. a distance of about 10 miles to the east end of the 
island, off which there is a reef. The bay formed by the bending in of the coast 
between the Crossing rocks and East point is called Cheerie sound, and is all 
lined by the reef which borders this shore of Abaco. 

Little Harbour Cay is an islet about 2 miles northward of East point, and is 
about 2 miles in length. The Falcon cays, Lingard’s or Abaco cay, and Guana 
cay follow, and in the intermediate space between these cays and Great Abaco is 
a fine sandy bottom and good anchorage, but the entrance is narrow, and fit only 
for small vessels. A good watering-place, named Weatherford’s Well willbe found 
on the N.E. side of Great Abaco, at about 34 leagues N.W. by N. from East 
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point, and bears W.N.W. 6 or 7 miles from the south end of Lingard’s or Abaco 
cay. It may be approached by two channels, one at the N.E. point of Great 
Abaco, the other between Lingard’s cay and Little Guana cay, though the latter 
is generally preferred. In order to enter the channel leading to the watering- 
place, which lies between Lingard’s cay and Little Guana cay, keep the islet 
which forms the north side of the channel (about 300 yards from Lingard’s 
cay), well on board,on the starboard side, and pass the bar in 3 fathoms ;— 
there is good anchorage in 4 or 5 fathoms water, within about 2 miles 
west from the north point of Lingard’s cay. This channel, independently of its 
safety and facility in getting water, is far superior to the one at East point 
(Abaco) as the watering-place may be approached within 14 miles with 
3 fathoms, or in 2 fathoms, within 300 yards of the shore. When the wind is to 
the eastward there is danger where the water breaks, and it is advisable to have 
a look-out aloft while going in. The tide ebbs and flows regularly until 9 o'clock, 
full and change, and rises 6 feet. 

Elbow Cay,—From Harbour cay a range of small islets takes a northerly 
direction 7 miles to Little Guana or Elbow cay, the north end of which is a high 
sandy bluff; about a mile southward of the bluff is a small settlement. 
This islet is at the north-east extreme of the Little Bahama bank, and a reef 
stretches off nearly 3 miles to the eastward ; it is one of the most dangerous and 
fatal elbows in the Bahamas. 

The above reef of the Elbow cay lies ina N.N.E. direction 45 miles from Abaco 
light. and in thick weather is likely to pick up all vessels bound to the S.W. 
should they happen to fall to the westward of their reckoning. It is therefore 
advisable, for a vessel to strike the parallel of 26° 30’ N. at least a degree east- 
ward of the cay, and to reach the lat. 25° 45’ N.. before bearing up for the N.E. 
Providence channel. Should the wind be from southward, when in this neighbour- 
hood, and the light not in sight, or the reckoning doubtful, it will be prudent to 
keep the vessel's head to the eastward in the night, as the lead will not give 
sufficient warning of the vicinity of the reefs. The current generally sets to the 
N.W., and the tides run through the openings at the rate of 2 to 3 knots.* 

Light.—On Elbow cay is a circular stone tower, 77 feet high, which exhibits at 
123 feet above the sea a fixed white light, visible in clear weather at a distance 
of 14 miles from all parts of the sea horizon. 


* «The currents among our islands are little understood, and are often erroneously 
stated by writers ; this I know from 13 years’ strict investigation and experience. Here, 
with a waning moon, the current inyariably sets from the southward towards the west, 
taking the curve of the elbow reel (as itis called), at the rate of 3 knots per hour in 
summer, and sometimes as much as 5 in winter, being subject to the variations caused by 
the wind and the ebb and flow of the tide, which sets in strong among the cays surround- 
ing the main island of Abaco. Two or three days after the change of the moon the 
current changes in the opposite direction, inclining a little more to the east, with much 
less velocity, say from 1 to 23 knots per hour, subject, as before stated, to the ebb and 
flow of the tide, &e. There is a large sheet of navigable water between the main island 
and the cays ; hence the strong set of tide at various openings in the reef. This tide has 
considerable effect on vessels nearing them, as the number of wrecks in the immediate 
vicinity attest. Opposite Man-of-War cay the land is very low, and the reef stretches out 
farthest to the north, with a wide opening, where no land ean be seen, except on a very 
clear night. The same place has been counted one of the best wrecking grounds in the 
Bahamas.’—Island Abaco, Bahama banks, lat. 26° 31' N., long. 76° 51' W.—Siipping 
Gazette, 31st October, 1862. 
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Man-of-War Cay.—At the north-eastern edge of the reef in lat. 26° 42’ N., 
long. 77° 1’ W., is a small cay, called Man-of-War cay, to the westward of which 
there is good anchorage in 24 and 3 fathoms, but in some spots it is rocky. The 
entrance is between Man-of-War rocks and the cay, and has a rocky reef on each 
side, which show themselves at low-water spring-tides, and with N.E. winds 
occasionally break very high. Elbow reef is very dangerous, and lies to the 
southward of the above between Man-of-War and Little Guana cays; its extreme 
point is in lat. 26° 37’ N., long. 76° 56’ W. The current sets from the eastward 
right upon it, and has caused the loss of many vessels which might have been 
saved, had they known of Man-of-War anchorage. There is also anchorage for 
small vessels at Marsh harbour, situated at the northern part of Great Abaco 
island. 

Whale Cay.—Whale cay and Green Turtle cay anchorages were surveyed by 
Mr. De Mayne, who says the N.W. channel may easily be known by the high 
sandy cliffs of Great Guana cay and the White cay, both being very conspicuous, 
as there is no other land of a similar appearance on this part of the coast. In 
running for this harbour, with strong north-easterly gales, the breakers on the 
reefs will in a great measure be a sufficient guide, by steering between the rocks 
which form the channel, and consulting the chart. Fresh water and wood may 
be obtained here. 

The S.E. point of Green Turtle cay is in lat. 26° 49’ N., long. 77° 12’ W. 
High water 7h. 30m., spring-tides rising 4 feet. 

The entrance to Pelican Harbour is situated in lat. 26° 25’ N.,long. 76°59’ W. 
The passage between Pelican southern cay and Little Harbour cay is narrow, 
with 24, 3, and 4 fathoms in it, and the current sets strongly into the harbour. 
From the northern part of Little Harbour cay a reef of rocks stretches out about 
2 cables, and off Pelican cays there isa similar reef, but on this you will observe 
a rock above water, which points out the situation of the passage, and is there- 
fore very properly called the Channelrock. Little harbour runs in to the south- 
ward f Little Harbour cays, and has an entrance still narrower and more 
dangerous, for there are reefs which stretch off both points of the channel, within 
which are 2, 24, and 3 fathoms water, there is also a rocky reef. of only 
2 fathoms, inside of the entrance, which must be guarded against. The 
anchorage is behind the cays in 3 fathoms, sandy ground. 

Four leagues N.W. 4 W. from the north point of Elbow or Little Guana cay, 
is the north point of Great Guana cay, in lat. 26°47'N.; between these are 
Man-of-War cay and channel, and several other rocks and cays, all of which are 
bordered with a reef. From the north end of Great Guana cay to the N.W. end 
of Green Turtle cay, itis 10 miles W.N.W. ; the extensive chain of cays which 
borders the northern side of the bank, extends thence 17 leagues in the same 
direction, and then 9 leagues W. by N. The westernmost of these, named 
Walker's cay, is in lat. 27° 15’ N., and is a wooded islet, 55 feet high. All these 
cays are bordered with a reef, both on the north and south sides, that on the 
north extending from 2 to 5 miles off; they are throughout steep and dangerous 
to strangers. On the meridian of Walker's cay the reef extends nearly 5 miles 
northward from it, and thence takes a direction about W. by N. 3 N. 114 leagues, 
to the N.W. extremity of Matanilla reef, which terminates in lat. 27° 25’ N., long. 
79° 8 W. Between Great Guana cay and Green Turtle cay, lie Whale cay and 
Whale Cay rocks, and also Alderman’s cay: and between the latter is the 
entrance of a channel that runs in between the north sides of Great and Little 
Abaco, and the cays and a reef before mentioned. It has from 2 to 24 fathoms 
in it, but there are no directions. 
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Matanilla Reef.—The north-western part of the Little Bahama bank with 
the Matanilla reef was surveyed by Captain Barnett, R.N., and from his 
examination it would appear that the Little Bahama bank does not extend 
further to the north-west than lat. 27° 25’ N., long. 79° 8’ W. The north- 
westernmost, or Matanilla shoal of 12 feet is situated about 4 miles within the 
edge of the bank, in lat. 27° 22’ N., long. 79° 4’ W. Another shoal, named the 
Middle shoal, of 12 feet, lies 4 miles farther to the eastward, with 8 to 6 fathoms 
between it and the former. At 7 miles eastward of the Middle shoal the western 
end of the Matanilla reef commences, in long. 78° 50’ W., and extends thence to 
the eastward 15 miles. Rocks border the northern edge of the reef,on which the 
sea always breaks. There are 3 to 9 feet on the other part of this reef. The 
distance from the east end of the reef to Walker's cay is 7 miles, having 
3 to 4 fathoms between. 

It has been observed in the Derrotero de las Antillas that “When there is a 
N.E. swell on, upon the edges of the bank, and in 25, 30, and 40 fathoms, the sea 
jumps up much by the shock of the currents, and forms overfalls or breakers, as 
if there were a shoal; but there is none. On the contrary, to the southward of 
these overfalls you may meet smooth water, with 15, 16, 14, 8, and 7 fathoms; 
and may anchor, if you choose, on sand and gravel with some stones. On this 
bank the sea is very green, and you cannot see the bottom until in $ or 24 fathoms 
water. 

It has been generally believed, that this bank terminated in a great reef; but 
the truth is, that there is none; the shock of the currents meeting, when the 
wind is from the northward and westward, causes heavy overfalls and breakers, 
which led to this mistake.” 

We shall now return to the Hole-in-the-Wall, and describe the south side of 
the bank westward. 

From the Hole-in-the-Wall, the south end of Abaco, called the S.W. point lies 
a league or more to the south-westward. Round this point a bank extends, as 
before mentioned, and continues 2 leagues S.E. from the Hole-in-the-Wall, having 
on it from 10 to 17 fathoms water ; this part is from 2} to 3 miles in breadth, and 
is steep, and you may readily discover when you are on it, as the water suddenly 
changes from a dark sea-blue to a vivid green, and is more agitated, like a ground- 
swell, which resumes its original colour and state the moment you are off again. 
To the N.W. of the S.W. point, vessels may anchor on the bank in from 6 to 12 
fathoms, on good ground. The bearing and distance from the S.W. point to 
Rock Point are N.W. ? W. 14 miles, and from the latter to Gorda cay, on which 
fresh water may be had, is N.W. by W. } W.,9 miles. The bearing and distance 
from Gorda cay to Burrows cays are N.W. + N.7 leagues. Between Gorda cay 
and Burrows cays a chain of cays and reefs lies on the edge of the bank to the 
distance of 6 leagues from the former, and within these, a league within the bank, 
is Moose island. 

BAHAMA ISLAND.—This island is 65 miles in length east and west, and 
from5to7 miles broad. Itisinhabited, thickly wooded, and of the general elevation 
of 40 to 50 feet. The south part of the east head of this island lies from the 
Burrows cays about 4 leagues N.W. by W. + W., and off this head is a cluster 
of islets extending 2 leagues to the southward. The distance between the east 
head and the S.E. point of the island, (in lat. 26° 28’) is 45 miles, and the 
whole of the coast is bordered with a reef, and forms a bight which is very 
dangerous with S.W. winds. Fresh water may be procured within the point, 
anda spot of anchoring ground before it, with 1 and 11 fathoms on it. From 
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this point to the west head of the island, also called Settlement point, on which 
there are trees 40 feet high, the bearing and distance are N.W. by W. 4 W. 
22 miles. There is anchorage under the west end in 8 or 9 fathoms water, with 
the N.W. point N.E. by E., and the S.W. point 8.S.E.3E., but a vessel must 
quit the moment the wind threatens to change. A current generally prevails 
towards the south coast from the Florida stream, varying, however, according to 
the wind. A good berth must be given to the west end of Bahama island, both 
on account of its shoals, and to avoid getting embayed, if the wind should be in 
the S.W. quarter. 

The Indian and Wood cays lie off the N.W. point of Bahama island, 
and at the distance of a league N.N.E. of Wood cay is Sandy cay, extending 
north and south, about 2 miles. 

Memory Rock lies 6 miles N. by W. from Sandy cay, standing very con- 
spicuously 14 miles within the edge of the bank. It is composed of an isolated 
group of ragged cones of limestone, separated from each other by deep narrow 
cliffs. In length it averages 66 feet, by 20 feet in breadth, and rests on a narrow 
ledge of rocks, mostly undermined by the constant action of the waves. The 
average height above low water is 17 feet, the rise of tides being about 5 feet. 
In stormy weather the sea washes over the whole rock. Between Memory rock 
and Sandy cay there are reefs on the edge of the bank; it has been in con- 
templation to erect a lighthouse on the former. It is high water, full and 
change at Memory rock, at 7h. 50m. ; springs rise about 3 feet. 

A letter published in June, 1860, and received by Ellwood Walter, Esq., 
Secretary to the New York Board of Underwriters, in enumerating the large 
number of vessels that went ashore near Memory rock within the previous four 
months, says, “they all went on within a few miles of each other, within 7 and 
16 miles S.S.E. of that rock. Sand and Wovee cays have very much increased 
within a few years, the banks over which small vessels used to sail, now being 
extensively out of water; several of these vessels went ashore on the starboard 
tack with the wind at East, no calculation having been made for the set of the 
Gulf Stream through the Providence channel. The current generally sets east- 
ward but is not regular.” 

White Sand Ridge.—At the distance of 2 miles from Memory rock is the S.E. 
end of another reef, even with the water's edge, and extending thence about 
7 miles to the northward, having several shallow patches, of 3 to 6 feet, on which 
the sea breaks ; northward of this, lies White Sand ridge, about 10 miles long and 
2 miles broad, with from 9 to 15 feet water, and close to the edge of soundings. 
All the western edge of the Little Bahama bank, from West head to near the 
Matanilla shoal, is extremely dangerous to approach. The current from the 
Florida stream sets in upon the bank from the W.S.W.; and when near the 
Matanilla reef, it sets in towards the centre of the bank. 


CROOKED ISLANDS TO NEW PROVIDENCE. 


From the Bird rock, near the N.W. end of Crooked island, the direct course to 
the S.W. point of San Salvador is N. by W. 3 W., and the distance about 
67 miles; in this track a ship will pass 10 or 12 miles eastward of Rum 
cay. Having made San Salvador, proceed along the west side of it, 
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between it and Conception island; but care is necessary not to approach the 
latter, on account of the reef which extends N.N.E. from it. On this reef are 
several dangerous rocky heads, which cannot be perceived by the colour of the 
water, until close to them; so that it is rightly considered to be one of the most 
dangerous reefs among the Bahamas. On leaving San Salvadorisland, particularly 
if it be late in the evening, steer N. by W., or even North, until in lat. 
24° 55’ or 25° N., before steering to the westward, on account of the very strong 
indraught which sets westward through the ship channel, between Cat and 
Eleuthera islands. 

Having arrived in lat. 24° 55’ or 25° N., edge away more to the westward 
round Palmetto point, and endeavour to make the land south-eastward of 
Harbour island, in lat. 25° 30’ N. The land here referred to (near James point) 
is very remarkable, particularly the Cow and Bull rocks, before described. 
A little westward of them is a gap or separation of the land, which is also very 
conspicuous. From a berth 3 miles off James point to a corresponding berth off 
Harbour island the course and distance are N.W. } W. about 18 miles This is 
the best route in fine weather, but, if blowing strongly from northward, endeavour 
to make the Hole-in-the-Wall, at the 5.E. end of Abaco. From the Hole-in-the- 
Wall to the west end of Hog island, or the entrance of the harbour of New 
Providence, the bearing and distance are S. } W., 47 miles; but allowance, in 
sailing, must be made for the current, which generally sets to leeward, with con- 
siderable strength, between Abaco and Berry islands. 

Vessels from Europe had best run for Eleuthera island in a tract between the 
parallels of 25° 20’ and 25° 30’ N., not exceeding the latter, or the parallel of 
Harbour island. Harbour island lies in lat. 25° 31’ N., and a reef extends about 
3 miles from its north shore, to which a berth must be given; there being several 
rocks, near the outer edge, nearly even with the surface of the water. The water 
is, however, perfectly clear, and they may be seen from the fore-yard or bowsprit 
end in time to be easily avoided. When abreast of Harbour island, its church 
and houses will be seen. The bank, about this end of Eleuthera, extends west- 
ward to the pitch of Egg Island reef, which has been before described. Having 
advanced to the northward of Harbour island, the course thence is W. } N., and 
the distance, to clear that reef, about 15 miles. Whilst running along shore, 
some remarkable rocks known as the Pierre rocks will be passed, but the islands 
are too closely connected to be individually recognised at a distance. When off 
Egg island, keep well out to avoid the reef, and seek to gain sight of a small 
rocky island (southward of Egg island) called Little Egg island ; when the centre 
of this island bears S.S.E. + E. the vessel will be abreast of the pitch of the 
reef. From 4 miles outside Egg Island reef the course to the lighthouse on 
Nassau bar will be S.W. by S. about 38 miles; and to Douglas passage, S. by 
W. 2 W., about 28 miles. Strangers should not attempt to pass Egg Island 
reef in the night, but should lie by till daylight. 

The direct bearing from the Hole-in-the-Wall to New Providence lighthouse 
is S. 2 W. 47 miles. The cays between Egg island and New Providence, upon the 
edge of the bank, form a bay, and the reef is steep; it is, therefore, particularly 
necessary in the winter, or during the prevalence of northerly winds, to avoid 
getting embayed there; as the only shelter is an inlet (Douglas channel) between 
the eastern end of Rose island and the Booby rocks, where there is a depth 
throughout of 27 feet. But, as in summer, northerly winds are seldom found 
here, and the Trade-wind generally blows, the shore may be kept well on board; 
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because, should the current carry you to leeward of Nassau harbour, it would be 
regained with difficulty. 

In the event of making the Hole-in-the-Wall or Egg island in the afternoon, 
with a strong wind from N.E., haul close round Egg Island reef, and steer 
S. by W. 24 miles, for the Douglas beacons. Having made the beacons, 
bring them in one, and steer for them; keep the lead going, for the soundings 
are gradual; and when in the depth of 9 fathoms, anchor with the marks in one, 
on fine sandy bottom, well sheltered from the north-easterly winds by the Booby 
rocks. 

The principal passages to the anchorages on the Great bank, eastward of New 
Providence, are those named the Douglas, and Six-Shilling channels. The 
navigation of either should not be attempted bya stranger without the aid 
of a pilot, although both channels have been buoyed. Those bound to New 
Providence, and unacquainted with the Douglas passage, should not attempt 
to pass the Hole-in-the-Wall with a N.W. wind blowing strong, for there is no 
safe anchorage, except at the Stirrup cays, Berry islands. 

Tides,—The tides or currents between San Salvador island and the Hole-in- 
the-Wall, are generally found tosetS.W. About Egg Island reef it sets in various 
directions. Off Douglas rocks, New Providence, the tide runs very regular; and __ 
at the entrance of the New anchorage it flows, on full and change days, until 
8h. 30m. The flood sets to the N.E. and very strong between the rocks. Spring 
tides rise 4 feet. Between Egg island and Nassau the stream has been found to 
run at the rate of 4 |mots; the flood stream setting east, very strongly over the 
reefs. The stream sets very strongly over the Egg Island reef when the wind is 
at N.W., and, as the currents are very irregular near that place, great caution is 
necessary when passing it. 

In the North-West channel of Providence, the current generally sets eastward 


‘at the rate of 2 knots> 
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From the Bird rock steer about N.W. by N. 57 miles to make the south-west 
end of Rum cay; thence the north end of Long island bears W. 4 N. about 
20 miles;—a W.N.W. course for 24 miles, will clear it, and thence S.W. by W. 
for about the same distance, will carry to the cays before the salt pond of 
Exuma. Vessels sailing from Exuma to New Providence, pass either through 
Exuma sound and coast Eleuthera along its eastern and northern sides, or 
proceed through Exuma sound along the east side of Lee Stocking, great 
Guana, Norman, and other islands, steering N.W. +} N. about 94 miles to the 
Ship channel, on the Bahama bank; this channel is at the head of the sound, 
at 23 miles westward of Eleuthera. From this channel they pass over the bank 
in 14 or 24, and in some places 3 fathoms water, but it is necessary to keep a 
good look-out for sunken rocks, which are occasionally very thickly scattered ;— 
the water being very clear, these are easily seen and therefore avoided. If 
obliged to anchor at night, choose a clear sandy berth for that purpose. 
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The Great Bahama bank may be crossed in several places, provided the vessel 
does not draw much water. It, however, requires some amount of local know- 
ledge to do this in safety, on account of the many rocky patches scattered about, 
upon some of which is a depth of only a few feet, while others are nearly awash. 
It is not, therefore, considered advisable for a stranger to attempt the navigation 
unless compelled to do so, it being more prudent to keep out of soundings. No 
vessel ought to attempt the navigation without having at hand the large charts 
of the banks, the result of the survey made in 1836—1848 by Commanders 
Owen, Barnett, and T. Smith, R.N., as only by a reference to those charts can 
a good idea of its difficulties be obtained. 

On the parallel of lat. 22° 42’ N. vessels may cross the bank in a depth of 4 and 
5 fathoms, sailing in a true East and West direction. The entrance from 
eastward is through the Man-of-War channel (between Man-of-War and Jamaica 
cays) or through Racoon, or the north and south Nurse channels; but whatever 
channel is adopted, great care is necessary to keep clear of the shoal patches, 
which are thickly scattered about. Having entered by either of these channel- 
ways a course must be steered to reach the parallel of latitude mentioned, 
and in doing this avoid getting into a less depth than 44 fathoms, as the vessel 
might otherwise get into danger. When lat. 22° 42’ N. is attained, steer true 
West, and it will carry over the bank southward of Guinchos (Ginger) cay. 

Another passage is that named the Pearl cay pass, the eastern entrance to 
which is in lat. 23° 74' N., long. 75°31’ W. The course in is N.W. by N. for 
about 12 miles; then about W. } N. 32 miles, keeping in 4 and 3} fathoms, and 
taking care not to get into a less depth than 3 fathoms. When Hawk's-bill 
rock, which is 14 feet high, and recognised by being the westernmost of the 
detached rocky islets off the south-west end of the Great Exuma, bears about 
NE. 4 E. 6 miles, steer S.W. 4 W. 13% miles, to nearly opposite the eastern 
entrance of the, Lark channel, which may be entered by steering about West. A 
passage through the Lark channel will lead into the Tongue of the Ocean, the 
deep water bight between Andros island and New Providence, where a ship will 
be comparatively clear of danger. This passage is only fit for small vessels 
drawing less than 12 feet water, whose masters are well acquainted with the 
navigation, as there are a great number of shoal patches scattered about. for which 
a good look-out must be kept, and these cannot well be avoided by a stranger. 

From the Tongue of the Ocean a vessel drawing not more than 12 feet may 
steer across the bank from the Washerwoman’s cut in lat. 23°40’ N., long, 
77° 22' W., the various courses being S.W. by S., S.W. by W,, S.S.W. 4 W., and 
8.W.; it is, however, necessary to have day light to be enabled to avoid the rocky 
heads, which for some distance from the entrance are very thickly scattered 


about. 


Another passage across the bank from the Tongue of the Ocean has its entrance 
10 
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in lat. 23° 34’ N., southward of the south-east extremity of the reef extending 
from South cay. Itis suitable for vessels drawing under 13 feet; but requires 
great care to avoid the rocky patches, and should, therefore, only be used in 
daylight or when the weather is such that they can easily be seen. The course 

is S.W. + W. ‘ 

Besides these passages, across the Great Bahama bank, there are several 
others used by the local traders, which it would be useless to describe, as they 
can only be navigated by those having an intimate knowledge of the navigation; 
—thus, from the edge of the bank in lat. 24° 47’N., which will be about 16 miles 
southward of the west end of New Providence, the local traders frequently run 
across the bank to Douglas road; the depth is 2 to 23 fathoms, and the course 
N.E.}E.; it is, however, necessary to keep a good look-out for the rocky 
heads. 

For the passage, across the bank westward of Andros island, the following 
directions were given some years since ;—“ First make the Hole-in-the-Wall at 
the S.E. end of Great Abaco, and from abreast of it, steer for Stirrup cay, the 
northernmost of Berry islands; then rounding this cay on its west side, steer 
S.W.35S., until it can just be seen from the deck of a vessel of about 100 tons 
burden ; the vessel then be about 20 miles from it, and in the depth of 2 or 
3 fathoms. Now steer S.W.4W., taking care not to get into less than 2 fathoms, 
and after having run on that course 36 or 40 miles, the vessel will be near the 
middle of the bank, where there is nowhere less than 15 feet water.* Hence a 
S.W. 4S. course 42 or 45 miles, will take to the western edge of the bank, 
southward of Orange and other cays. 

Both on entering the bank, and on leaving it, a strong tide which sets right on 
or right off, will be experienced; it is easily observed in passing over the 
ground, the water being clear and transparent: on the middle of the bank little 
if any tide will be noticed. But if the wind should be southerly when near 
the middle of the bank, as above, it would follow that a vessel would stand 
to the westward, but this must not be done; anchor should be cast immediately 
lest any of the cays or bars that lie southward of the Bemini islands be met 
with. Get under way so soon as a S.W. or S.W. by S. course can be 
steered. No land ought to be seen after leaving the Berry islands, until the 
Orange cays be made; these cays have been already described.” 

As the Mackie bank is now buoyed, a vessel from a position 4 miles W.N.W. 
of Stirrup cay lighthouse, may steer about W. by S. 3S. for the buoy on the 
north end of the Mackie bank, distant about 40 miles, and having seen it shouldsteer © 
southward and correct her position by the buoy on the south end of the bank; 
by so doing the ship would have the advantage of taking a fresh departure 
from a well ascertained position, and be enabled to proceed with increased 
confidence. : 


* According to the survey of Commanders Owen and Barnett, R.N., there appear to be 
several patches of 10 feet water scattered about in the latter part of this distance, while. 
the average depth in other respects appears to be 2 fathoms. ; 1 
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APPROACHING NASSAU AND HAVANA FROM 
EASTWARD. 


The following is a translation from the Derrotero de las Antillas ;— 

Ships from eastward bound to New Providence, should enter by the North-east 
Channel. Proceed for the middle of the entrance, in lat. 25° 42’ N., until Harbour 
island or the Hole-in-the-Wall be seen; for with the wind at S.E. the southern 
horizon is clear; and with the wind from East to N.E. the northern is the same. 
This method of entering is most convenient in the summer season, or from May 
till October, but, in the other months, it may be varied a little, and the vessel kept 
a little north of the point of the Hole-in-the-Wall, in order to be more to wind- 
ward, to take, if necessary, the anchorage, which lies to the N.W. When the 
land is seen and known, if bound to Nassau, close in with Egg island to a 
proper distance, from which shape a course for that place, taking care to stand 
in-shore by day, and with the precaution necessary when sailing amidst rocks 
and breakers, which, although not so dangerous when seen, it is advisable not 
to venture upon at night. 

Vessels bound to Havana, or the Gulf of Mexico, without passing 
through the Old Bahama channel, ought to use this channel; but in this case 
they should stand in, and make the land about the Hole-in-the-Wall; on the 
bank off this point they may anchor to wait the proper time of departure, 
according to the sailing of the vessel, state of the wind, &c., in order to make 
Berry islands early in the morning. But if the making this traverse by night is 
unavoidable, the most certain way will be not to cross the meridian of Berry 
islands, but to keep lying-to N.E. of them, sounding frequently, and having the 
anchors ready to let go the moment the lead gets 20 or 25 fathoms. When 
Berry islands are recognised, coast them at a convenient distance, until past 
Stirrup cays, which are the most westerly of them; and thence steer westward, 
enter upon the Great Bank, and navigate it, steering so as to go over its western 
edge southward of Orange cay; from which steer across Santaren 
channel for the south-eastern part of Anguilla cay, on Cay Sal bank; and 
thence westward to the coast in the vicinity of Havana (Cuba), in the manner 
before directed for navigating the Old Bahama channel. 

The navigation over the Great bank can only be effected by vessels drawing 
less than 11 feet. On the bank the bottom is stony, with banks of sand, 
haying little water over them, which extend westward from the western part of 
Andros island, 54 leagues. On clearing the bank in lat. 24° 38’ N., some weeds 
and rocks at the bottom will be seen, even in 10 fathoms water. The 
navigation across the bank requires the greatest care, to avoid shallows that 
may have escaped observation when the bank was examined. 

As large vessels cannot cross the Great bank from Berry islands to Orange 
cay, a8 above described, it is necessary that they run along the northern edge 
of it from Berry islands until they reach Isaac cays; when having doubled 
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these cays, they can sail southward to Orange cay. To navigate from Berry 
islands until the Great Isaac is doubled, it is advisable to keep on the edge of the - 
green water, taking care to maintain the depth of 12 to 16 fathoms ; in which depth 
vessels ought to pass north of the Great Isaac, at 2 miles distant, and then steer 
S.S.W. 4 W., using the utmost care not to go from the edge of soundings, because _ 
from the instant vessels go from it, and enter into the green water, they will be in 
the general current, or Gulf Stream, which runs with great strength northward ; 
for which reason, if the wind does not permit steering along the edge of the bank, 
vessels ought to anchor on it, and wait till the wind be favourable. Those who 
have not had practice in this place, should not leave the bank at the Great Isaac 
by night ; but should anchor on it to the N-E. of the centre of the island, in from 
7 to 10 fathoms, on sand, to wait for daylight. 

To sail along on the edge of the bank great attention should be paid to the 
lead; with which guide, and the instructions we have given, shipmasters 
will have sufficient information to enable them to avoid all danger. From | 
Orange cay vessels may enter into the water of the gulf, without any 
fear of the current; and may take the route by the Santaren channel, as we 
have before said, for vessels of little draught. On the edge of soundings, although 
vessels are not influenced by the general current, yet there is a little, produced 
by the tides, which might drive a vessel from the margin, or upon the rocks; 
but this does not frequently happen; for if the lead, which ought to be kept 
going, be attended to, it will give sufficient warning, whether to keep a little 
to port or starboard, in order to preserve a suitable depth. 

The navigation which we have just described, will not generally be practised by 
vessels from Europe, bound to Havana or the Gulf of Mexico; for it offers no 
advantage over the route of the Old Bahama channel, or over that southward of 
Cuba: but it may be convenient for vessels sailing from the United States, or 
for those who have been involuntarily carried out of the strait of Florida, 
by calms, or other accidents, and which seek to avoid the long circuit that 
would be made, in working up so far eastward as would be necessary to reach 
cape Maysi, in order to return to Havana by the Old channel ;—this navi- 
gation across, or along the bank is more direct and natural. 

For better understanding the navigation of which we have been treating, 
observe that on anchoring on any part of the edge of the bank, in order to pass 
the night, or wait a favourable time, everything should be ready to make sail the 
moment it may be necessary : and, also, if the sky looks stormy, to have the top- 
sails reefed. From either of these anchorages sail may be made with any 
wind ; and, generally speaking, all who in these parts require to anchor, may 
find a proper place to do so. es 

Ships may, without inconvenience, direct their course from Orange cay, 
on the edge of the Great Bahama bank, towards the Double-headed Shot cays’ 
on the north part of Cay Sal bank; and having doubled their west corner may 
shape a course for the coast of Cuba: but to do this, it is necessary to s' 
S. by W. 4 W. and to run more than 4 miles an hour; but as no one can 
mand the wind, if it should become calm, a vessel may possibly be carried out 
the strait. This ought to be avoided with the greatest care; for which reason, 
on all occasions, we recommend, in preference, the route by the Sani 
channel. 
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FROM THE WEST END OF JAMAICA THROUGH 
THE STRAIT OF FLORIDA. 


PRINCIPALLY BY CAPTAIN MANDERSON, R.N. 


When the tropical winds blow strongly, and in frequent squalls, during the 
summer months, between Jamaica and Haiti, and a short turbulent sea is found 
eastward of the former island, navigators bound thence to Europe or North 
America, would often shorten the length of their passage, if, instead of persisting 
to beat against a strong wind, blowing frequently in heavy squalls, straining their 
ships, and hazarding the loss of masts, yards, and sails, to gain the Windward 
passage, they were to bear away for the west end of Cuba, and bend their course 
through the strait of Florida. 

To those who are eager only to rub off their degrees of longitude, and 
approach the meridian of Greenwich, there may appear something very 
formidable in the idea of adding nearly nine degrees more, by running to the 
westward of cape San Antonio. Notwithstanding, however, all their appre- 
hensions, the strait of Florida offers a more eligible navigation in the summer 
months, than beating from Jamaica to gain the Windward passage, if the 
advantages offered by the former be known and embraced. The Trade-wind 
ensures a quick run to the west end of Cuba, and the current perpetually setting 
eastward between that island and Florida, if properly improved will in a few 
days, carry any vessel into the New Bahama channel, where it is impossible to 
remain much above two days after being on the parallel of the Bemini islands, 
if in the strength of the stream, even if there were not a breath of wind to 
impel the vessel forward. 

That part of the sea between the west end of Jamaica and that of Cuba can- 
not be accounted dangerous to navigate, only requiring attention to the steerage 
and run, that the approach to the great Cayman may be timely known, and the 
danger avoided of running on the reef, stretching from the east end of the island. 
It may be passed on the north side, but experience has proved the course on the 
south side to be the safest. Late years have furnished us with proofs that the 
danger is not to be contemned, and that it may easily be avoided by keeping a 
good look-out. 

When the run has brought a vessel near the island in the night, and it should 
be so dark as to prevent objects from being distinguished at the distance by which 
they may be avoided, it would be most prudent to lay the vessel’s head south- 

ward; and if her drift brought the land or breakers on the reef in sight, to 
leeward, or in that quarter, by filling and standing southward 4 or 5 miles, and 
then steering parallel to the island until past its western extremity, a course may 
then be safely shaped for the west end of Cuba. It is supposed that, in lying-to, 
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the danger is perceived on the quarter, and that you are on the south-east, of 
the reef, which, most probably, will be the case; but should it appear a-head. or 
on the lee-bow, there is not that danger as when a vessel is thus situated with 
her head to the northward ; for there is generally a motion of the waters on the — 
south, towards the reef, which must afterwards tend to the northward, so that a 
vessel lying-to with her head in the last direction, and obliged to wear to avoid — 
the reef, must necessarily be drawn towards it, while performing this evolution ; 
but, if lying with her head southward, and wearing be required, the same imp 
of the waters that would carry her towards the reef, when on its south side, w 
increase her distance when on the north. 
There is also, at times, a motion of the waters northward between the great 
and little Cayman, which may impel a vessel towards the reef that stretches off 
from the east end of the former, and therefore requires to be noticed; for, — 
although the latitude may have been exactly ascertained at noon, a run of 8 or 
10 hours in a northerly current, setting at the rate of only } mile an hour, will, — 
in that time, carry a ship 4 or 5 miles to the northward of her reckoning, which, — 
being unknown, and requisite precaution neglected, it will not be surprising if, — 
in a dark night, the mariner should be astonished by the noise or the sight of — 
breakers, and too late to extricate his vessel from her perilous situation. i 
Cape Antonio bears from the south-west point of the great Cayman, about — 
N.W. 3 W. distant 82 leagues. : 
In sailing round cape San Antonio, seamen have been much divided in opininas sig 
on what point of the compass they ought to steer, in order to avoid the reefs called be 
the Colorados, without running too far to leeward in so doing. These reefs are 
very dangerous, if approached without due caution. A description of the current 
setting to the S.W. by the banks of Isabella and Colorados reefs will be found in 
a previous page. This current retards the progress of any vessel sailing near 
those banks ; for which reason, although the cape may be doubled at the distance — 
of 2 miles or less, it appears advisable to round it at a greater distance. When, — 
therefore, cape San Antonio bears East, distant 4 or 5 miles, the safest and 
most expeditious way is to steer N. by E. or N. by E. 4 E.* until on the parallel” ‘ 
of Havana; and then not to the eastward of N-E. by E. if the wind will permit, — 
until 8 or 10 leagues more to the northward, when a course may be steeredto run 
on the same parallel the vessel is then on, if the wind will permit, unless the ~ 
navigator has some acquaintance with the coast of Florida, and prefers wedi i 
with it in sight. 
If, when off the west end of Cuba, a northerly wind should be met with, wei 
should either lie-to off the south side of the cape, to wait for a more fayourable — 
wind, or stretch off to the westward, close on a wind: and when running leave 
space enough for a good stretch eastward, tack and stand that way, until within — 
2 leagues of the meridian of cape San Antonio, which ought not to be passed 
unless certain of being nearly on the parallel of 23° N. To gain northing 
in this case must be the principal object ; and when to the north of the Colorados 
and Isabella banks, a wind from that point or at N. by W. is fair to the entrance _ 
of the strait of Florida. , 
In stretching northward from Cuba, if, after gaining the parallel of 23° N., the 
wind prevents hauling more to the eastward than N.E. by N., or if it should only — 
allow a N.N.E., N. by E., or North course, the parallel of the Dry Tortugas _ 
must by no means be passed, being in about 24° 30’ N. And having tacked to the _ 
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southward without discovering them, and if no land can be seen when arrived at 
the latitude of 23° N., tack again to the northward, which will be avoiding 
all risk. 

_ If a vessel runs to the north-west of the Tortugas, she will get into the eddy, 
‘caused by the formation of the coast, and those unacquainted with its appearance 
will be perplexed, and doubtful what course to pursue. If through neglect, or any 
other circumstance, the mariner finds himself in this situation, he ought immediately 
to steer to the southward, and pass the latitude of the Tortugas, then haul to the 
eastward. There is no danger in approaching the Tortugas, within 2 leagues on the 
south side; the current is generally, if not constantly, easterly ; and, indeed, the 
most expeditious way would be to work with the Florida shore in sight, when the 
wind is nearly East; and to prevent all risk from adopting this mode, stretch 
well to the southward after the close of night, but nut to pass the parallel 
of 23° N. 

The edge of the Colorados being steep, proper soundings cannot be obtained 
when near them ; but on the cvast of Florida, the lead will give warning of coming 
in with the land; and it must be remembered, that the deep-sea lead is the 
proper one to be used in the night, or hazy weather. 

The south-west point of the Dry Tortugas, bears from cape San Antonio 
N. 32° 30’ E. true, or N.N.E. } E. distant 61 leagues. The northernmost pro- 
jection of the Colorados is in about latitude 22°40’ N., so that, in stretching 
between them and the Tortugas, if not within 4 leagues of the latter, and 
8 leagues of the former, there is still ample space to work in. What reason 
then for apprehension ? 

If working along the Florida shore, it must not be made too free with, as the 
reverberatory or S.W. current may take the vessel, especially in approaching 
Marquesas cays, and the Mangrove islands eastward of the Tortugas. On the 
opposite coast of Cuba, the banks of Isabella, &c., extend so far off, that the land 
is hardly perceptible from the mast-head of a small vessel, when on the outer- 
most edge. It is providential, the mariner has no business near it, as the coast 
is not in sight to direct him, or give warning of the danger. The current also 
that sets south-westward along its northern boundaries, and even at some 
distance from danger, is of itself a sufficient reason why no vessel, bound to the 
eastward, should be found in it, as her progress will be retarded. It cannot be 
too much urged, that vessels bound through the strait of Florida, have no 
business whatever to approach near the edges of the bank of Isabella, even on 
its eastern borders, much less near the Colorados. 

In shaping a course through the gulf or strait, the experienced mariner, in 
favourable weather, will keep over towards the Florida reefs, so as to take the 
greatest advantage of the current. Those less experienced, and all in thick and 
unfavourable weather, will prefer the southern side, so as to gain sight of the 
remarkable lands of Cuba, and will proceed from Havana to point Ycacos, and 
thence along the edge of the Double-headed Shot cays and Bahama banks. 
These will follow in order. 

1. The FLORIDA smpE.—As the current already noticed, is always to be 
found within a few leagues of the Florida cays, no reason can be assumed why 
seamen have a reluctance to approach that coast, but its lowness and almost 
undistinguishable appearance of trees, where the eye wanders to find out some 
prominent feature, and returns disappointed;* but as the cays may generally 


* This is now in some degree obviated by Sand cay lighthouse, Cay West lighthouse, 
Carysfort reef lighthouse, the light-tower on Biscayno cay, &c. 
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be safely approached to about 3 leagues, and even less, there can be no reason 


for the apprehension of danger. When night has set in, as noticed before, the 
vessel may tack to the southward, and common attention to the rate of sailing, 
and the course made good, will point out whether there be any necessity to tack 
again before daylight. 

In beating or sailing along the shore of Florida cays, if not acquainted with 
its appearance, or even if well acquainted, any claim to certainty of place may be 
very doubtful (unless either one or another of the lighthouses or towers should 
happen to be seen and identified); the direction of coast must point out your 
situation. When as far eastward as Vaccas cays, the range of cays assumes 
a small trend to the northward: and when off Matacumbe islands it trends to 
the northward again. When at the distance of 3 or 4 leagues off this part of the 
coast, no alarm need be occasioned at perceiving a boiling and rippling of the 
water, as if on a shoal: it is the effect of the current, and whatever may 
be the appearance, at this distance, there is no danger to be apprehended. 

About the parallel of 24° 59’ N. lies the entrance of the Great inlet; here, also, 
commences the Carysfort reef, which extends to some distance N.E. by N. This 
reef, the Great inlet at its south end, the turning of the coast, and the great 
indraught occasioned by the currents being forced over towards it, by the 
opposition it meets with at point, Yeacos, Cay Sal bank, and Double-headed 
Shot cays, altogether, render an approach to this part of the coast more dangerous 
than any other point that is affected by the Florida Stream. Many of the 
vessels that have terminated their voyages in this passage have done it here; 
yet even here, the knowledge of the place, and proper attention, would have 
prevented it. 

Having in sailing along, kept the shore of Florida in sight, an observation of 
latitude will give timely warning of the vessel's approach to the Great inlet; but 
if uncertain of the latitude, the position of the most distant land in sight, from 
the mast-head, must be ascertained as exactly as possible, both to the northward 
and southward, which will give the direction of the coast from the vessel's present 
situation, and, if correctly ascertained, will nearly point out her place. How 
far the indraught extends from the reef off Sound point, cannot be determined, 
because it must vary with the circumstances of the current: an easterly wind, 
that presses the stream on the Florida shore, must increase its velocity and 
extent, at least for a time; a southerly wind, that spreads the current wide, will 
also increase the indraught; a westerly wind, pressing the stream nearer to the 
Bahama banks, must diminish the power of the indraught; and a northerly 
wind of any strength, by obstructing the stream, and causing it to seek vent 
through all the openings among the Martyrs’ reefs and islands, which, by rising 
there, must in time cause the indraught to cease, until the waters shall again 
have returned to their usual level, The greatest danger of being caught by the 
eddy running into the Great inlet at Sound point, proceeds from its strength; 
and if the wind be light, it may not have sufficient power over a vessel to 
counteract the force of the reverberating current, and deliver her from so perilous 
a situation; or, if she be so near the land, and the wind blows from any point 
which prevents her clearing it on either tack, she will be gradually drawn in 
while struggling to get off, unless a providential shift of wind favours her eseape. 
This discovery of approximating the land can only be made in the day. 

When there is a leading wind off shore, it may be approached nearer by day 
than at other times: but large vessels haye no interest in borrowing near it, nor 
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indeed any other: 9 or 10 miles may be near enough. ‘There is plenty of sea- 
room, being upwards of 20 leagues across. 

Should the parallel of Sound point not be passed before night, and there be 
reason to suspect the vessel is near upon it, with the wind about East, lay 
the vessel's head to the southward under easy sail, with the current under her 
lee, until daylight, when shape a course through the strait. Should the land 
haye been discovered, and, from the position of the wind, there is an appearance 
of being pressed near the Carysfort reef, or Fowey rocks, during the night, by 
adopting a similar precaution safety may be ensured. After having advanced 
some distance northward of Sound point, all danger from the indraught 
ceases. ; 

When a vessel has advanced to the narrowest part of the strait, which is 
between the Bemini islands and cape Florida, the stream that had been widely 
spread from Florida to Cuba, being turned by the projection of point Yeacos, the 
Cay Sal bank and islands, has there collected its force, and being more com- 

pressed, becomes more rapid; and beyond this parallel, it is seldom found to 
carry a vessel Jess than 3 miles an hour, until clear of the Bahama banks; 
sometimes it runs at the rate of 4 miles an hour; and when a strong north wind, 
opposing the stream, has caused an inundation on the low coast, the waters gain 
more strength, for the retarded current, finding no farther retreat, becomes 
outrageous for escape, and rushes on at the rate of 7 miles an hour and upwards. 

When advanced a few leagues to the northward of the parallel of 26° N., the 
beach of Florida may be nearly approached, as the shore is more bold for some 
distance, and the stream runs nearly to its edge; but the mid-channel is, however, 
to be preferred; at least, a good distance from the Florida side, and shaping a 
course, frum its appearance, at the close of day, would prevent any danger from 
getting near the northern part of the Bahama bank. A vessel cannot err if she 
steers a mid-channel course. When to the northward of the Bahama bank, steer 
N.E. } N. until a sufficient offing from the American coast be gained, so as to be 
prepared for an easterly wind; but not so far as to lose the advantage of the 
stream. 

Tf, while in the strait, a vessel is obliged to beat against a northerly wind, in 
the day time there can be no danger, unless the weather be hazy, and then, as in 
the night, the run must direct. In making short tacks little can be lost, as the 

_ current will carry the vessel on her way all the time she isin stays. If, when 
near the latitude of 25° N., the parallel of the Great inlet, the wind should be at 
north, and either shore is ascertained before night, which ought to be done, and 
a proper offing taken, according to the situation of the vessel; then bring to until 
daylight, and the current will carry her on during the night; but care must be 
taken that she does not fore-reach so much as to bring her near the opposite 
shore before the break of day. 

Should the wind blow strongly from the eastward, by keeping the Bahama 
shore close on board, smooth water will be obtained; if it blows off from the coast 
of Florida, by keeping as near it as prudent the same convenience will be found. 
If a gale of wind from the northward raises a dangerous sea, the most prudent 
way is to retreat before it; but in so doing keep not too near to the Florida 
shore ; when a few leagues to the southward of Sound point, it may be approached 
nearer, and the water will be less agitated. It ought to be remembered, that if 
it has blown any length of time from the northward, the appearance of the coast 
of Florida may then be very uncertain, ag probably great part of the Martyrs’ 
islands may be under water. 
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2. The SOUTHERN or CUBA SIDE.—It has already been observed, that the 
coast, from the Tortugas to the latitude of cape Florida, offers no leading marks 
to the mariner (except the lighthouses, towers, &c., before alluded to) ; and that, 
therefore, most seamen prefer keeping Cuba in sight, as by the objects on the 
land they can ascertain their progress eastward. Nothing more need be said 
respecting the west end of the island, Colorados, and Isabella banks, as ample 
directions have been given with respect to every necessary precaution. 

Having stood to the northward as far as the parallel of 24° N. and again tacked 
to the southward, if in the night or in the day, and no land can be seen, when in 
the latitude of 23° N., it has been advised to stand to the northward again, taking 
great care to avoid the Bahia Honda bank. The first inland object that may 
attract attention, will probably be the Cock’s-comb, over Bahia Honda. If 
it be intended to work along the shore of Cuba, or, at least, to keep it in sight, it 
will not be advisable to stand near the land, because then the benefit of the 
easterly current would be lost. Saddle hill and Dolphin head will also make 
their appearance, the latter to the southward of port Cabanas. 

Off port Cabanas, the current is sometimes found to approach the shore 
of Cuba, but it is often weak, and when off the Tables of Mariel, its effects are 
more often perceptible, soon carrying a vessel as high as Havana. If, when as 
high as port Cabanas or port Mariel, no effect of the current is found by tack- 
ing to the northward it will be met with, and a vessel can at any time be put 
about when a sight of Cuba is desired; and on making Cuba the advantage 
gained by the current will be discovered. 

The Maiden's Paps lie inland of Havana; the Iron hills to the east, and the 
Pan of Matanzas farther east, at the distance of 133 leagues from the Morro 
castle. All these hills and heights are very conspicuous, and may be easily dis- 
tinguished from each other, by reference to the chart on which they are 
represented ; they cannot be easily mistaken, even by those who look on them for 
the first time. The Pan of Matanzas seems placed like a farewell beacon, point- 
ing out the entrance of the gulf of Florida. 

When so far advanced as Havana, if the wind permits a N.E. course may be 
shaped for gaining the gulf or strait, but the leeway and run must be carefully 
attended to, particularly in thick weather, in order to avoid falling in with the 
Florida shore. Ifas far to windward as the Pan of Matanzas, bring it to bear 
S.W. by S. and steer N.E. by N. for the gulf or strait; or if desirous of 
make the Double-headed Shot cays, steer half a point more easterly. Thereason 
for steering thus will be evident to the intelligent, by perceiving that the current 
which sets along the shore of Cuba must be turned by the projection of point 
Ycacos, and by the Double-headed Shot cays on Cay Sal bank; therefore 
vessels stretching over in their vicinity will feel the impulse, and be carried 
towards the western shore. When passed the parallel of 24° N., a vessel 
will have cleared the Double-headed Shot cays, and may proceed towards the 
Bemini islands, on the Great Bahama bank. It is here necessary to observe that 
from whatever part of Cuba the departure is taken, whether from Havana, the 
Pan of Matanzas, or point Ycacos, it should be taken at such a time in the 
afternoon, that the parallel of Sound point may be passed before next evening. 
In this estimation the winds and rate of sailing are to be considered. Nothing 
further need be added here, as the former directions are fully adequate to direct 
through the gulf. 

3. Some prefer proceeding from Havana to Matanzas, or point Yeacos, and 
thence along the Bahama banks, making the Double-headed Shot cays, then the 
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t, or some other cays o1 yank to the northward ; and, as the banks give 
water a whitish hue, their direction may be easily Perceived. On this route, 
aving the Pan of Matanzas or point Ycacos in the evening; a vessel 
be off the Double-headed Shot cays by daylight next morning; then act 


ording to circumstances, and to the directions already given for sailing through 
. strait. 


D OBSERVATIONS.—If the weather be thick when abont to take 
eparture from Cuba, and there is no object in view but the saving of 
ae, would it not be far more prudent to lie-to, off that island, for a day or two, 
han to run the risk of shipwreck ? 
he deep-sea lead were frequently used, there is reason to believe it would 
the loss of many a ship; for though the ground be not yet known 
ciently to point out off which of the Martyrs islands a vessel may be, 
soundings everywhere give warning of a vessel’s approach to the reefs. 
on the Bahama side are not so regular; near the bank of Double-headed 
eays, and to that of the Grand Bahama, a vessel must be pretty close 
re she will find bottom; but the Middle bank, or that on which the Beminis 
found, affords soundings at a greater distance. 
Then steering nearly a gulf course, if soundings be struck in the night, or in 
weather, it may sometimes be doubtful on which shore the vessel is, and a 
mistake would almost immediately prove fatal; in such a case every precaution 
exertion ought to be used promptly to ascertain her situation; perhaps her 
sth might determine the question. If steering a course towards the Bahama 
inclining to the shore of Florida, and, when sounding, if the bottom be 
his case there can hardly be a mistake. 
Derrotero recommends all those who are bound from cape San Antonio, 
wana, &c., to pass well outside the edge of the Colorados reef, which is 
id very dangerous ; and, also, because in its proximity there is a reverse 
general current, which will retard the navigation. Therefore, when to thie 
d of cape San Antonio, steer about (North) N. 4 W., being very careful 
bank which lies somewhat near that bearing, at about 14 miles from the 
In the daytime vessels may safely take the passage between this 
id the edge of the Colorados; but in the night, or in obscure weather, it 
t to take a route on the outside of it. It is also necessary not to forget 
ik of Sancho Pardo, which lies about 6 leagues W.N.W. 4 W. from cape 
but it is not necessary to approach it. 
According to the directions which we have given, and in order to 
: advantageous and speedy navigation on this partof the coast the 
or stretch to the northward ought to be prolonged as far as the parallel of 
, but, on tacking to the southward, care should be taken not to pass the 
ol of 23° 16’ N., in which, and on the meridian of Bahia Honda, there is a 
nk. Continue working to windward between these parallels, until somewhat 
d of the meridian of Bahia Honda, Mariel, or Havana, according to 
for which you are bound. 
0 compute with sufficient certainty the situation of the ship, you have only to 
t the reckoning, by making allowance for the currents that prevail in these 
and, with these corrections, yon may be sure of making both the coast 
ie point of it which you desire ; taking care, by being enough to windward, 
ke up for any small errors which may arise from the calculation. Thus, if 
to Bahia Honda, it is better to make, in the first place, Cabanas or Mariel. 
also necessary to remember, and we mention it particularly in this place, 
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that latitudes which are observed by means of ‘meridian altitudes within the 
tropics, when the object passes very near to, or through the zenith of the observer, 
inay be very erroneous: in this case, the navigator ought to observe by other 
objects, in order to procure correct latitude. If he cannot do this, he ought to 
navigate with the greatest caution. 

Vessels may pass by the shoals from cape San Antonio to the eastward, and 
the contrary, if the wind permit; but they should not go nearer them than 
2 or 3 leagues, and with the deep-sea lead constantly going, to prevent any dis 
aster on these dangerous parts. 

If, when off cape San Antonio, the wind veers to the north, it will be best to 
maintain your ground to leeward of the cape, either by making short boards, or 
by anchoring; for with such winds, instead of making progress, ground would 
probably be lost.” 

To this we may add the following remarks by Mr. Middlemist, which will be 
found useful. 

“It is of the greatest consequence to know which shore you are nearest to: 
indeed, it seems to be the only thing to be depended upon for making a safe 
passage through. 

It is recommended by some persons to keep a certain parallel of latitude, and 
to beat up in the strength of the stream, but, however this practice may be some- 
times preferred, I should never be induced to follow it, as you cannot see either 
side of the strait of Florida; nor would I advise other persons to do so, for it is 
attended with great risk. 

You ought to see the land at least once in 24 hours, while to the southward of 
cape Florida: this is easily done by working on the Florida side. Be inshore in 
the evening, and stand off 8 or 10 leagues during the night; in again next 
morning, and so on; by which means you willalways know how to shape a course, 
should the wind come fair on in the night, because you are certain which side 
you are nearest to. But following the former directions, and not having seen the 
land for 3 or 4 days, you would be much perplexed how to steer a safe course on 
a sudden change of wind in your favour; and even if you considered your 
reckoning right, and were to shape a course which you also considered right, to 
take you clear of all danger, I am of opinion that you would not know how to act, 
did you fall in with breakers right a-head, by being uncertain which side you 
were upon, and that in so dreadful a situation you would be liable to put the 
helm the wrong way; and it would be impossible to act with that promptness 
you would do, if you knew which side you were upon. Therefore be guarded 
against a disaster which is likely to happen to those best acquainted, and always 
see land as often as possible, or at least once in 24 hours. The deep-sea lead 
should be hove frequently in the night, because there are soundings on the Floridas, 
as also on the Bahamas, which you will obtain before you come to the shoals ; 
and this precaution may sometimes save your ship from being lost. It is 
needless to say, there ought to be an anchor clear, cable ranged, &c., as every 
prudent navigator will see done, while he continues in the strait of Florida.” 
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The following Table of geographical positions is extracted from the West India 
Pilot published by the Admiralty. Those marked thus * may be considered as 
standard points. In some few instances the positions differ from those given in 
the text, which are from other authorities :-— 


CUBA. 


Latitude, | Longitude, 
North. West. 


Ce, of Se Pt 


G@ape Maysi,extremity ... 22. se ses nee ore ee | 20 1A OO] 74 7 BK 


Port Guantanamo, east head of ... ... ... ... «| 1953 0/7515 0 
Santiago de Cuba, Morro castle ... ... ... .. «+ | 19 55 29] 75 53 57 
Cape Cruz, huts on the beach... ... ... 2s. oe oes | 19 50 24177 46 8 
Caballones channel, pilot point... ... ... ss so» + | 2050 0178 55 0 
Boca Grande cay, west point ... «0. ss. see ove eee | 20 57 24] 79 183 42 
Blanco cay, west emd... ... oe soe son see ove ove | 21 88 15] 79 50 
River Guaurabo, Ciriales point. ... 1... ... oe om | 2146 0] 80 5 
Xagua or Jagua, lighthouse... ... se see ee oes | 22 1 0] 80 30 
bank eee eee wee cee eee ee eee | 20 BT «6 | 80 35 
Piedras PRO ERIMEE EUs. ccc sen ane oss wee yok IDL 6810 1, SL. 
Jardines bank, eastern extremity ... ... ... «. «. | 2139 0] 81 2 
Rosario channel, entrance... ... ... ... ... «- «» | 21 37 0] 81 55 
Isle of Pines, Frances point ... ... ... ... «+ os | 21.37 15 | 83 12 3 
. extreme south point ... ... ... ... «| 21 22 30 | 82 59 4 
San Felipe ar south-west part vow vee eee | 2155 0} 83 82 
Laguna de Cortes, small cay at entrance... us wes 22 0.0 
Cape Antonio, extremity ... 00. «0. .. see ove os | 21 519 


ws 
oo 
x 
> 
o 
a 


RIDIDERADR TOBE WORE CTO 2.96055, + ale <iabp féze| avn, ere, | QD, 
Justias eay, lighthouse see nasi de) tee ged ove tse | 22 49201 84 6 


te =) 
oo 
o 
o 2 
= co 
SonroowrooorFoOOUVrFooooooOoO 


Gobernadora, _,, Soe aeee Mens goa cers. oe AOE Ol 68,13 

Havana, Moro lighthouse* ee tif ataiteteareA 2G, sPi20 *|.8222 
» under No. 4 fort, Engineer's post Bans bs » | 28 8 68 | 82 20 4 

PE WRROGTI ccs) ose way suid B 22 57 O]| 82 20 

Pan de Matanzas, summit . ... ... 0.0. s0 eee oe | 23 154] 81 45 
Piedras cay, north-west point ... ... ... ... .. «| 23 1442] 81 81 

Bahia de Cadiz cay ,, Sn OO OR TE a OMT 

Paredon Grande “_,, Bash asDe dao! Laser sia eAPMO INOS wh 2 Sid 0 


MPAMAYBOULH BOINE ... 20s c00 cee ons 000 oes, | 22, 11.14: 77 40 29 
Verde GAY MIOPLD-AVOGt CN. «xo cos, cee cee ee, wee | D2, 8, 461) 78. 88. LS 
Maternillos point, lighthouse* ces ete see ate pds seen PL M015 77. 1B. 97F 
5 ap ny east side of entrance . ... .. «. | 21 36 385] 77 3 26+ 


” si) eee) ase aes . oi Sde Op2oulard bOAOt 
Be Bees, trons (885 feet) Dili beew. goose dead 21 a2 80K) Thy 40 ohdt 
Port Nipe, Roma point ... ... .. os. ose oe oe | 20 47 14 | 75 83 28¢ 


» Sama, east side of gee! ae age 
Lucrecia point (estimated) asa aie, ace pees, owen if PL LO, ON).76::40). OF 
Manglito point, lighthouse . ... a iese) wales ize 

cay, east en web cos ces coe cee vee | 20 42 01 74 58. OF 
Port Baracoa, Captain of Port's house |. 1... sw 12021 0| 74 30 18+ 


+ These positions are approximate as determined by Commander R. V. Hamilton, 
in 1861. 
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BAHAMA ISLANDS AND BANKS. 
Latitude, | Longitude, 


North. West. 

° , ” ° , ” 
Navidad bank, centre of east side ... ... -. + «+ | 20 2 0 68 47 24 
Silver bank, east extreme... .- cde dews . eee ete, | 2ONS Og ogued areas 
Mouchoir bank, north-east "breaker... OE ER en  Seey  eetth Soa maa eee meee 


Bac) SA RONG Ab Oso 
eva |/izeclalene 02d 2OP SBA Wage Liae 
Be EO 21 30 0 | 72 12 51 
vie ees, ase) || Lone OO Bence 
oe) nes. ace Hono anh aicwmaieelen 
we aes | 20 56 40 | 73 19 24 

oes) coe, | 2d 7) LO | eee 
cal Gee oor | 20057 ON ia 

see eee | 21 30 40 | 73 42 33 
Bae 4 ew “en | IAD SO Wiha des: 


Grand Turk, Hawk's nest*¥ ... -. -- 
South Caicos, Parsons point ... «.. = 
French cay, west point ... co 
West Caicos hill, south-east end ... 
Fort George, Old Magazine... 
ay island, south side, Lantern hheadch 28 
Alfred sound, north-west point 
,. Matthew road, Henrietta fort 
Little Inagua, north-west point... ... 
Hogsty reef, north-west cay ... --- 
Mariguana, south-east point ... sities, | bebeeiss "22 eT Gh SDN Mie aaae 
. north-west point ... .. o ises Pedeeh? oop Diag TS ea eae 
Plana or Flat cay, south-west point... see “eee aes eee HOD MBARSSM ance mee 
Samana or Atwood cay, west point... ... ..1 «. + | 23 5 30 | 73 49 33 
Crooked island, Moss flag-staff... ... 1. ss. see see | 22 47 30 | 74 20 24 
Castle island, south-west point... ... 2.2 ss se. «» | 22 6 40 | 74 20 54 


Ce ie aC 
. 
: 
: 
. 
: 


ae epee ee x 


Fortune island, south end... ... wee des wus bea | 22) 9240 (7S 2atoe 
San Salvador island, Hinchinbroke rock. ... .«. «. | 23 56 40 | 74 28 34 
Bum cay, Harbour point... ... 2 eee vee ee eee | 23.87 45 | 74 50 8 
Concepcion island, west bay jes. hes, (thee Mae “Paes. Toes0) 125 gO Oa een 
St. Domingo cay, centre... ... eee cee cee eee eee | 21 42 0175 45 DO 
Verde cay, hill, south end... ... i. see see cee =e | 22 1 15 | 75 10 34 
Ragged island, Gun point... Sos (Sea) Wave “eee aes, Se) | DEAL! BORG oeeeomey 
Nairn cay, east point... ... sé ths Meee Lee aes RE OO yas | aes 


Nurse channel, channel cay beacon:.. sc. oe ess as | 22°81 15 | 36 61 OE 
Long island, south point ... ... ss. +0. co ene one | 22 SL 0 | 94 51 BE 
north point ... .. .- | 23 41 07) 75 19 24 
Clarence harbour, Lochaber flag-staff ww. | 24 5 45 | 7459 0 
Great Exuma island, beacon on Stocking island ... ... | 23 32 15 | 75 46 24 
Wide opening, Danger cay... Be Mikes “xi sec, | PAS SOM ieee, 
Wax cay cut, rock, south-west Bush hill... ... ... ... | 24 34 25 | 76 47 24 
Highbourne cut, flag-staff... ek Sat ee acon ee ee eo ee oe eee 
Ship channel, North + point bluff cay... fon “Nes "how | 2 Od, OS) | CO remes 
Fleming channel, Shannon beacon... ... ... «+ «+ | 25 16 40 | 76 55 3 
Cat island, Hawk's nest point... ... 
north-west point... 

Eleuthera, Cow and Bull... ... 
Pipe ONN Cay) ieee) taeen teen 


” 


ones | 24 915-176 “Sa 
ses eee wee | 24 41 10'| 75 46°24 
Sse ess owe [0D BO do | Wore me 
Set! eae! “Sass [peo Lhe Los anon onas 


ey oe ocho 
: 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Royal island, ‘eastern Paprse. toes ide ‘ee “can acs wes | BO OL 20 9G Ot 49 
Douglas passage, Douglas seas Zea ee Take, ce MEIER (BO a eee 
Nassau lighthouse* =<... 2.. ccs (0. 9s: ace see wen | 20 OV | 0 See 

, Ordnance wharft ... ... we wat | 25 5 12ST 20 
Green cay, Tongue of the Ocean, west point... eee i a et bal Meir Aik ok 
Andros island, high cay... sess “aes, |! 22 °89"S0 1 Ve 280 


Morgan's bluff, north extremity ee ee | 25 10 40) 78 1 36 
Berry islands, Great Stirrup cay, flag-staff ... ... ... | 26 49 45 | 77 54 46 


a Little Stirrup cay, westend ... ... ... | 254912] 77 67 6 
Great Isaac, north-east end -s.. --... 60. See das cee | 26 2 OO 5 49 
Gun cay, lighthouse*... ... 0 1. see see ee aes vee | 25°84 80 | 79 18 48 
Sal Cay bank, lighthouse* res ws «se | 29 56 30 | 80 27 48 

Angulia isles, south- east extremity - ee | 23 29 20 | 79 31 10 
Lobos cay, lighthouse* ... we see | 22 22 50) 77 35 9 
Mucaras reef. Diamond point, south extremity sexe eres ne LO) SO) Wives meas 


a 
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Ginger cay,centre ... ... 
Abaco, lighthouse* ... ... 
Bahama island, west point* 

Memory rock, centre... ... 


N.W. Matanilla shoal, western edge 


Walkers cay, highest part... 
Elbow cays, east extremity - 


FLORIDA CAYS AND 


Tortugas lighthouse ...... 
Poeertead cay, + acamiad 
dcay 
Cay West i, 
Eastern Sambo cay, beacon 
American shoal beacon... 


Coffin patches, light on Sombrero shoal... 


Alligator reef, beacon... ... 
Crocker reef ieee teas 
Conch reef ao aes.) ees 
Pickles reef ee ar 
French reef ne Ee 
Grecian shoal ,, ... . 


Carysfort reef, lighthouse ... aen 
Turtle reef, beacon ... ... 
Pacific reef, Bort Ses 
Ajax reef s eo ap 


Long reef 

Triumph reef 
Fowey rocks see 
Cape Florida, lighthouse eae 
Jupiter inlet en 
Cape Canaveral ,, ... 


- 
. 
. 


meee tele. es 


Foc (2) 
ces ect | 
anny). exes OO 

a | 26 
27 
27 
26 


STRAIT.+ 


ce too 
ee og 
: 24 
24 
24 
24 
rea oe 
24 
. 24 
A elon 
25 
25 
25 
es 
Be eal 3 
wa | 25 
Be We 
aes 
Peo ss 15 
Saeed 74 
TS erate 
SAO A 

; 28 


24 & 


13 
16 
22 
24 
26 
28 
35 
39 


55 & 


27 


Latitude, 
North. 


145 


Longitude, 
West. 


° 


| 78 


77 
79 
79 
79 
78 
76 


1 


6 
11 


” 


30 

9 
38 
54 
54 
48 


51 


+ The meridian distance between the Engineer's post at Havana and Cay West light- 
house was determined by Captain Barnett in 1845 to be 2m. 8s. 2, which places the latter 
in long. 81° 48’ 38” W., and it is upon this position that the longitude of the lighthouses 
and beacons on the Florida reefs depend. 


THE END. 
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